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Tb« multiplleitloa oT resden nacflMwfljr dcnandt iHtw ^ d ealaiied nppllti tf 
workip adapled to Uidr Ttriou UutM and parmtti ; prr etioM wbleb tbàìì» 
'iflitan wHhottt eorrapdnf, tateraM withoot «njr tendencytO pernIckNM eiiioc> « 
aad eoaunlngl* the ** poetry oT life** with dewiiptlTe aceuracy and tba philon.) Ajr 
of tnith. Manj Tolumea ara dow conicantly iauing fhNB the prrai of the I%ÌHT 
calJbre, biogimiÀieal, biMorical, and flloatrative of manklnd in tba Ibnn oT ioan aai 
ddiaeatkwi oT society, wbieta ara neither epbemeral nor deatioed far IminonaUty : 
but wbteh incttlcate valuable infonnatk» far praeeot iweAilncw. Tboaa DarraihrH 
capécially ara referrad lo wblch ara adapted lo ftmlllei and indhrlduals wbo lenipo- 
looily ndeet every work, bowever epecioue and attnctive, wbteh inealeatei trril%l« 
oas opinione and practice, either by precept or ezample. 

Tbe publlebera of the propoeed ** LiTiaAnr MBLAxas/* bdlevlnf that thera ii 
■till amiHe space for a uniform eeriea of euperior productlone in tbe leee erudite de- 
partnent of popolar literetore, whieh eball be dietinctly cbaracteriied aa combintag 
amuaeinent and inetruction with moral benefit, bave raeolved lo preeent to thdr 
friende and the public, a miecellaneoua libraiy adapted for popolar reading, cquallj 
auited for the recreation of tbe acholar and the man of boalneee, and lo edUy and en- 
large the mind of their Junior domestic anociates. Tbe limita of eeleetioo will be 
nncireumeeribed, and tbe cboice will be decided entirely by the manifeet ezcellenea 
of the woric, the importance of tbe topica, or the proofli of geniua and talent deridop- 
ed. Tbe tliu only of thoee numerona tomea wbich ara appropriate to tbe gea«ml 
design will be ineorpuimied in thk miacellany. 
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THE BETROTHED, 

BT ALESSANDRO MANZONL 

* We ara delighted to meet with thia mailer piece of modem ficdun hi a form 
which may render it accemible lo the English readtog public Tbe Italiana conaidar 
« The Beuothed * the first fiction of the age, holding aome aflintty to the school of 
8ir Walter Scott, but Burposstaig bis works in power and depth, aa we confess it eer- 
tsJnly does in moral design. *The Betrotbed* is well translated and very band- 
aomelygotnp: so aa to be entided by ita drcss to appear ta the most refined dralap 
and by ita taitiioiic ^iiaUiiei ta chann and.instruct cveiy class of mden.' — 7UI*« 
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What has a translator of *' I Proméssi Sposi *' to say 
for himself 7 To praite his author would be superfluoui 
for those who mean to read the woric, and impertinent for 
othen : besides, it would be difficult to saj anjthing, with- 
out sajing too much. To praise bis own performance, 
might, perhapsy be more acceptable to himtelf tkan to anj. 
one else. 

Without, however, expatiating on either of thete firuitfid 
themesi the translator maj be allowed to make two re* 
marks : — 

First, that the English reader is bere, for the first timoi 
presented with a translation of the whole, unmutilated worìc 
of Manzoni ; whereas the onlj other hook in English, pro- 
fessing to be a translation of it, omits and alters, ad libiiumt 
or ratber with just so much of method as io bring down ita 
high religious and moral tono more nearlj to the lerci of 
common tastes* 

And secondi j, — In putting befbre the English reader such 
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masterly pictures of religlous truth and beauty, the translator 
would not be supposed to hold up fbr imitation or admi- 
ration every practice or doctrine implied in Manzoni's work* 
Perhaps, after ali, such a protest is but a token that the 
translator has imbibed somewhat of the cautious spirit of 
Don Abbondio, as, of course, those topics on which difier- 
ences might arìse are not brought fbrward argumentatively 
in a work of the imagination. Religious Italians are de- 
scribed as they are ; and there seems no reason why we 
should not profit by the lessons of courage, fitith, constancy, 
and devotion, afforded by the history of their lives, notwith. 
standing those dìflerences of tone, feeling and manners, 
which, as we ali know, exist between ourselves and our 
brethren abroad. 
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^ HISTORY tMy trtdy 5e defined a mighty warfare againtt 
Ttme, forasmuch as^ taking PrUoners hy Force the Year* qf 
Ttme, alreudy deadj she rectUleth tkem to Lijk^ Irif^A tJmm 
tinder Reviewj und remrrangetk tKem in Battìe^Array, Bui the 
Ulustrùms Champions who in this Arenai reap a Harvest of 
Palms end Laureisi do use io seize only upon the most pompous 
éind brilUant of the Spoils, embalming with their ompurpied 
Fluid the enterprises qf Princes and Potentatesj and such'like 
^quaiified Personagesj and embroidering with the acute Needk 
of Genius those golden and sUktn Threads which form an ti»- 
snterrupted Tapestry of famous Actions, Whereas tomy Feeble^ 
ness ii is not permitted to rise to such Arguments and perilous 
Sublimities^ ranging among the Labyrinths of Politicai Faction» 
and the warlike Clang of brazen Trumpets: but onlythis^ thai 
having come to theKnewledge of Facts worthy of Remembranee 
even though ihey happened to Persons of low Condition and 
ordinary rank, I would address myself to the Task of leaoing 
their Memory to Posterity^ hy giving with ali Accuracy 
and Genuineness the Account, or rather. Relation of thenu 
Wherein wiU be seen, on a narrow Theatre, grievous Tragedies 
4b/ Horror^ and Scenes of great Wickedness^ interspersed wUh 
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wirtuaus Enterprises and angelic Goodnessy opposed unto 80^ 
tante Operations. And in good Truth, seeing tkat this aur 
Country is heneath the Rule of His Catholic Majesty^ our 
Oovemorf who is that Sun which doth never set; and ìhatf 
moreover, in Addiiion, shineth with reflected Light that Moon 
ufhich never wanethy the Hero of Prosapia^ who, fot the Time 
presenta occupieth his Place ; and the most noble Senators, thost 
fisted Stars, and the other admirahle Magistrates^ whOf like 
wandering Planets, diffuse the Light in ali QuarterSf herehy 
forming a most glorious Firmamenti — other Cause cannot he 
discovered wherefore it should he transmuted into the dark 
Shadows of infornai Deedsy WickednesSf and Cruelty^ such or 
hy rash Men are multipliedf except it come to pass hy diaholicai 
Art and PlottingSy since human Malice alone could never suffice 
to resist so great a Force of Heroesj who^ with the Eyes of 
ArguSi and Limhs of BriareuSf deal with the puòlie Wealih» 
WhereforCf descrihing these Events which took place in the 
Times of my stili verdant Youthy notvnthstanding the greater 
Part of the Persons here represented have disappeared from thè 
Stage of this Worldy and hecome Trihutaries to the Fates ; 
neverihelessj for worthy Reasons^ Silence shall shroud their 
NameSf that is^ the Names of their FamUieSy and the some shall 
he ohserved of Places^ only indicating the Territory generaliter. 
Nor let any one say that this will he an Unperfectness in the 
Story, and Deformity of this my unpolished Production ; ai 
leastf let not such a Critic he a Person greedy of philosophie 
Repute; for as to Men versed in the Stores of Philosophyy they 
UfiU see clearly that there is Nothing wanling to the Suhstanee 
af the said Narrative. Forasmuch as, it heing self evidente 
und denied hy none, that Names are Nothing hut mere^^the 
Wìerest Accidente ....*' 



•^But when I shall hfiTe undergone the heroio fatica of tna» 
■erìbingr this kistory from thls blotted and beserateked aatogra^ 
and shall hare brought it, as they say, to light, will any one h% 
found to enduro the fatigue of reading it t 

This donbtfal roilection, orìginating in the endeaTotur to deci- 
pher a groat blot which carne after AeeidenU^ brought my eq>y 
lo a stand-etili, and made me reflect moro serìously upon whal 
ougfat to be done. It is quite true, said I to myself, running my 
eye orer the manuseript, it is rery true, this hail*storm of little 
eonceits and figures of speech, does not continue so unintermpt* 
edly through the work. The good man, after the fashion of bis 
time, was willing at first start to make a little show of bis abili- 
ties ; but afterwards, in the course of the narration, sometimet 
for a long time together, the style rune moro naturally and 
smoothly. Yes ; but then how common-plaee he is ! how dry ! 
how incorreet ! Lombard idioma without end, conrersational 
temis introduced out of place, grammatieal rules neglected at 
will, sentences awkwardly constructed. And then, sundiy 
Spanish elegances scattered hero and there; and then, which is 
worse, in tragic or pitiful portions of -the story, on erery eyent 
which excites wonder, or calla forth roflections— in ali such 
passages, in short, as roquire a little eloquence, but discreet, 
delicate, and in good taste, this author nerer fails to indulge in 
something of similar character with bis exordium. And then, 
uniting, with wonderful talent, the most ropagnant qualities, he 
manages to be unpolished and affected at once, in the same page, 
the same perìod, the same expression. Hero aro bombastio 
declamationsmade up by force of limping solecisms, and through- 
out the whole that ambitious dulness which is the peculiar 
characterìstic of the wrìters of bis country at that time. In rery 
truth, it is not a production fit to prosent to readers of to-day,— * 

1* 
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they vte too well adTÌsed, too mach disgusted with extrava- 
gances of this kind. A fortunate escape for me, that thia good 
thought has suggested itself at the beginoiiig of this unhappy 
Works I I wash my hands of it. 

Sut in the rery act of shutting np the rejected manuscript, to 
put it away again, it seemed sad to me that so pretty a story 
should remain forerer unknown; for as to the story ^itself, it 
may appear differently to the reader, but to me, I say, it appears 
▼ery pretty. Why, thought I, should I not take the series of 
Ucìa from this manuscript, and re-cast the language 1 No rea- 
aonable why not haying presented itself, this pian was embraced 
at once. And now you have the origin of the present work, set 
iotXh with an ingenuousness corresponding to the importance of 
the same. Some of these facts, howeyer— certain customs de- 
scribed by our author-Hseemed to us so new, so strange, to say 
no worse, that, before putting faith in them, we determined to 
question other authorities. And we set ourseWes the task of 
groping among the records of that a gè, to certify ourselvei 
whether the world in those days really so went. This search 
dissipated ali our doubts : «at eyery step we stumbled on similar 
events, and even more wonderful; and, what appeared to us 
most decisive, we have, in the course of our reading, met with 
some personages, of whom having never seen any notice beyond 
the pages of our manuscript, we had doubted whether they had 
erer enjoyed a real existence. In the course of the story we 
cita a few of these testimonies to gain credence for facts, from 
which, on account of their strangeness, the reader might bave 
been most tempted to withhold it. 

But having rejected as intolerable the diction of our author,— • 
of what kind is that which we have substituted? Here's the 
point. 
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Whoever, witbout being asked, sets himself to revise an» 
other's work, must be prepared to render a strict account of his 
own, and, as it were, contracts an obligation to do so. This is 
a mie in fact and justice from which we do not pretend to ex- 
empt ourselyes. So much so, that in order to confonn to it with 
B good g^race, we had proposed to give bere a minute account of 
the manner of composition adopted by us ; and to this end we 
went seeking, ali the time the work lasted, to dirine ali possible 
and contingent criticisms, with the intention of answering them 
by anticipation. Nor would the difficulty haye lain here (since 
we must say this in honour of truth :) not a single criticism oo- 
curred to us, but there carne along with it a triumphant answer ; 
I do not say such an answer as tesolyes questions, but reversei 
them. Oflen, too, putting two criticisms, one over against tha 
other, we made them beat each other down ; or, examining well 
their inward essence, and attentively comparing them, we sue- 
ceeded in discoyering and showing that, opposed as they were 
fn appearance, they were neyertheless of one genius, springing 
both one and other from not perceiying the facts and principles 
on which a judgment should be formed. To their great surprise, 
we put them both together, and together walked them off, 
Neyer was there an author who proved so undeniably that he 
had done well. But then ! by the time we bave developed ali 
the said objections and replies, and put them in some order, 
alas ! we shall haye made a hook. 

When we saw this, we put aside the thought for two reasons, 
which the reader will certainly find convinciitg : first, that to 
print a hook to defend another, not to say the style of another, 
might appear ridiculous ; secondly, that of books one at a time 
is enough, when there is no profit in advance. 
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CRAFTER I. 

That braiieh of the Lake of Como, whiek extends towardt th« 
south, Ì8 enclosed bj two anbroken ehains of moantains, whichf 
as they adTance and recede, diyersiff ite ihoTee with numeroue 
baye and inlete. Snddenly the lake contraete iteelf, and takee 
the course and form of a rìrer, between a promontory oli the 
rìght, and a wide open shore on the oppoeite side. The bridge 
which there joine the two banke eeeme to render thie traneforma* 
tion more sensible to the eye, and marks the point where the 
the lake ends, and the Adda again begine — eoon to resumé the 
»ame of lake, where the banks receding afresh, allow the water 
to extend and spread iteelf in new gulfs and bays. 

The open country, bordering the lake, formed of the alluTial 
deposit of three great torrents, reclines upon the roots of two 
oontiguous mountains, one named San Martino, the other, in the 
Lombard dialect. Il Resegane, because of its many peake eeen in 
profile, which in truth resemble the teeth of a saw ; so much so* 
that no one at first sight, yiewing it in front (as, for example, 
from the northem bastiona of Milan,) could fall to distinguish 
it, by this simple descrìption, from the other mountains of more 
obscure name and ordinary form, in that long and vast chain, 
For a considerable distance the country rises with a gentle and 
eontinuous ascent : afterwards it is broken into bill and dale, 
terraces and elevated plains, formed by the intertwining of the 
TDOts of the two mountains, and the action of the waters. The 
■bore itself, intersected by the torrents, consiste fer the moel pari 
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of gravel and large flints ; the rest of the plain, of fields and 
vineyards, interspersed with towns, villages, and hamlets : other 
parts are clothed with woods, extending far up the mountain. 

Lecco, the principal of these towns, giving its name to the 
territory, is at a short distance from the hridcre, and so dose 
upon the shore, that, when the waters are high, it seems to stand 
in the lake itself. A largo town even now, it promises soon to 
become a city. At the time the events happened which we un- 
dertake to recount, this town, already of considerable importance, 
was also a place of defence, and for that reason had the honour 
of lodging a commander, and the advantage of possessing a 
fixed garrison of Spanish soldiers, who taught modesty to the 
damsels and matrons of the country ; bestowed from time to 
time the marks of their fayour on the shoulders of a husband 
or a father, and never failed, in autumn, to disperse themselyes 
in the yineyards, to thin the grapes, and lighten for the peasant 
the laftiours of the yintage. 

From one to the other of these towns, from the heights to the 
lake, from one height to another, down through the little yalleys 
which lay between, there ran many narrow lanes or mule-paths, 
(and they stili exist,) one while abrupt and steep, another leyel, 
another pleasantly sloping, in most places enclosed by walls 
built of largo flints, and clothed bere and there with ancient iyy, 
which, eating with its roots into the coment, usurps its place, 
and binda together the wall it renders yerdant. For some dis- 
tance these lanes are hidden, and, as it were buried between the 
walls, so that the passenger, looking upwards, can see nothing 
but the sky and the peaks of some neighbouring mountain : in 
other places they are terraced ; sometimes they skirt the edge of 
a plain, or project from the face of a declìyity, like a long stair- 
case, upheld by walls which flank the bill sides like bastions, 
but in the pathway rise only the height of a parapet-»— and bere 
the eye of the trayeller can range oyer yaried and most beautiful 
prospects. On one side he commands the azure surface of the 
lake, and the inyerted imago of the rural banks refieated in the 
placid waye ; on the other, the Adda, scarcely escaped from the 
aichei of the bridge, expands itself anew into à little lake, thea 
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Ì8 again contracted, and prolongs to the Jioriion ita brighi 
windinga ; apward, — the massive pilea of the moantains, oyer* 
hanging the head of the gazer ; below,— the cultirated tenace, 
the champaign, the bridge ; opposite, — the further bank of the 
lake, and, rising from it, the mountain boundarj. 

Along one of these narrow lanes, in the evening of the 7Ui of 
November, in the year 1628, Don Abbondio , corate of 

one ofthe towns alluded to above, was leisurely retorninghome^ 
from a walk, (oor aathor does not mention the name of the j 
town — two blanks already !) He was quietly repeating hia of«/ 
fice, and now and then, between one psalm and another, he 
would shut the breviary upon the fore-finger of bis rìght band, 
keeping it there for a mark ; then, putting both bis banda be- 
hind bis back, the rìght (with the closed hook) in the palm of the 
loft, he pursued bis way with down-cast eyes, kicking, from 
timo to time, towards the wall the flints which lay as stombling 
blocks in the path. Thus he gave more undisturbed audience 
to the idle thoughts which had come to tempt bis spirìt, while 
hìs lips repeated, of their own accord, bis evening prayers. Es- 
caping from these thoughts, he raised his eyes to the mountain 
which rose opposite ; and mechanically gazed on the gleaming 
of the scarcely set sun, which, making its way througb the 
clefts of the opposite mountain, was thrown upon the projecting 
peaks in large unequal masses of rose-coloured light. The bre- 
yiary open again, and another portion recited, he reached a turn, 
where he always used to raise his eyes and look forward ; and 
so he did to-day. After the turn, the road ran straight forward 
about sixty yards, and then divided into two lanes, Y fashion— 
the right-hand path ascended towards the n^ountain, and lodato 
the parsonage : the left branch descended througb the valley to 
a torrent ; and on this side the walls were not higher than about 
two feet. The inner walls o( the two ways, instead of meeting 
so as to form an angle, ended in a little chapel, on which were 
depicted certain fijgures, long, waving, and terminating in a 
point. These, in the intention of the artist, and to the eyes of 
the neighbouring inhabitants, represented flames. Altemately 
with the flames were other fìgures— indescribable, meantfor 
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•onls in puri^tory, touls «od Ammes of Irnck^soloiir on a ^ntf 
prooDdy enlifened with patches of the naturml wsll, when the 
plastar was gone. The curate, haring turned the corner, and 
looked forward, as was his castoni, towards the chapel, beheld 
an unexpected sight, and one he would not willingly haTe seen* 
Two men, one opposite the other, were stationed at the confla* 
enee, so to say, of the two ways : one of them was sitting 
aeross the low wall, with one leg dangling on the onter side, 
and the other snpporting him in the path : his companion was 
standing up, leaning against the wall, with his arms erossed on 
his breast. Their dress, their carriage, and so mach of their ex- 
pression as coold he distingaished at the distance at which the 
curate stood, left no doabt about their condition. Each had a 
green net on his head, which fall upon the left shoulder, and 
ended in a largo tassel. Their long hair, appearìng in one larga 
look upon the forehead : on the upper lip two long mustachios, 
curled at the end : their doublets, confined by bright leathera 
girdles, from which hung a brace of pistola : a little hom of pow- 
der, dangling round their necks, and falling on their breasts lika 
a necklace : on the right side of their largo and loose pantaloons, 
a pocket, and from the pocket the bandle of a dagger : a sword 
hanging on the left, with a largo basket>hilt of brass, canred 
in cipher, polished and gleaming :«-all, at a glance, discovered 
them to be indiTidualt.of the^ecies bravo» 
'''Thisóidér, nowquite extinct^ was then most flourishing in 
I^ombardy, and already of considerable antiquity. Has any one 
no dear idea of it 1 Here are some authentic sketches, which 
may giye him a distinct notion of its prìncipal characteristics, of 
the means put in force to destroy it, and of its obstinate vitality. 
On the 8th of Aprii, 1583, the most Illustrìoas and Exeellent 
Signor Don Carlo d'Aragon, Prince of Castelvetrano, Duke of 
Terranuova, Marqnis of Avola, Count of Burgeto, grand Admiral, 
and grand Constable of Sicily, Goyernor of Milan, and Captain« 
General of His CathoUc Majesty in Italy, heing fully informed 
ofthe intolerable misery in which this city of Milan has /atn, and 
does liet by reason of bravoes and vagabondi, publishes a ban 
against them, dtelar^s and d^fint* ali th^st to be indudtd in tki§ 
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Ioli* and to ht keUèrav^es and vagahands^ wkù^ wkHktrfÈftigw 
ers or nmtivesy have no occupmtion^ or Mating ti* do noi empioy 
themseives in t/ • • . hU wiikout smUuyf or wM^ «i^^i^ tktmuoirto 
to any cmvatier or gentiemtm^ ojficer or merckmni • . • • to rtndor 
them aid and service^ or rathen a* may he prtnanody to /«y ìtaii 
against others .... ali these he commaiids, that, withìn the tenn 
of 8ix days, they akould oTacaate the country, threatens the gal- 
leys to the refractory, and granta to ali ofllciaU themoat strangely 
ampie and indefinite power of executing the order. But the fbl* 
lowing year, on the ISth of Aprii, this same Sigpnor, perceiving 
that this city is eompietely full ofthn said bravots .... rttumed 
to live OS they had lived before^ tkeir customs wholly unehangedf 
and their numbers undimimshedf issuea another hue and cry, more 
Tigorous and marked, in which, among other ordinances, he pre- 
•crìbea— TAa/ whatsoever person^ as well an inhabitant ofthi» city 
a$ aforeigner^ who^ hy the testimony of two witnesses^ shovld ajjh 
pear to he held and eommofdy reputed a hravOf and to have thai 
name^ although he cannot he conoicted of having committed any 
erime • . . . for this reputation of being a bravo tdone^ without any 
other proof may, by the saidjudges^ and by every individuai ^f 
them^ beput to the rack and torture^ for proeess ofir^formation • • • 
and although he confess no crime whatever^ noiwithstandìpgf he 
ehall he seni to thegaUeyefor the said three years^ for the sole re* 
putation and nome of bravoy as aforesaid. AH this, and more 
which Ì8 omitted, becauae His Excellency is resolved to he obeyed 
hy every one» 

At hearing auch brave and confident worda of so great a 
Sigrnor, accompanied too with such penalties, one feela much in- 
clined to suppose that, at the echo of their rumblings, ali the bra- 
Toea had disappeared for ever. But the testimony of a Signor 
not less authorìtative, nor less endowed with namea, obligea* uà to 
beliere quite the contrary. The most Illuatrious and most Ex- 
eellent Signor Juan Fernandez de Velasoo, Constable of Caatile» 
Grand Chamberlain of his Majesty, Duke of the city of Frias, 
Count of Haro and Castelnovo, Lord of the House of VelaseOf 
and that of the Seven Infantas of Lara, Goyemor of the State of 
Milan» dee, on the 6th of Jane, 1693, he alao, fully informed of 
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haw much loss and deslruction .... bravoes and vagabands are the 
cause f and of the mischie/ suck sari of people effects against the 
public loealf in despite of justice^ warns them anew» that within 
the term of six days, they aro to evacuate the coontry, repeating 
almost word for word, the tbreats and penalties of his predecea- 
sor. On the 23d of May, in a subsequent year, 1598, heing tn- 
formed, with no little displeasure ofmind, that .... every daiy^ in 
this city and state, thenumòer of these people (bravoes and ragra- 
bonds) f^ on the increase, and day and night nothing is heard of 
them but murder i homicide, rohbery, and crimes of every kind, for 
tchich ihere isgreaterfacility, because these bravoes are confident of 
heing supported by their great employers. . . .he prescribes anew 
the same remedies, increasing the dose, as men do in obstinate 
maladies. Let every one, then, he concludes, be whoUy on his 
guard against contravening in the least the present proclamation ; 
for, instead of experiencing the clemency of His Excellency, he 
will experience the rigour of his anger . .. • he being resolved and 
determined that this shall be the last and peremptory admonition* 

Not, however, of this opinion was the most Illustri ous and most 
Excellent Si^or, Il Signor Don Pietro Enriquez de Aceyedo, 
Count of Fuentes, Captain and Goyernor of the State of Milan ; 
not of ^is opinion was he, and for good reasoner^ Being fuUy 
informed of the misery in which this city and state lies by reason 
of the great number of bravoes which abound in it .... and being 
resolved whoUy to extirpate a plant so pemiciovs, he issues, on 
the 5th of December, 1600, a new admonition, full of severe 
penalties, with a firm purpose that, with ali rigour, and without 
any hope of remission, they shall befully carried out. 

We must believe, howeyer, that he did not apply himself to 
this matter with that hearty good will which he knew how to 
employ in contriving cabals and exciting enemies against his 
great enemy. Henry IV. History informs us that he succeeded 
in arming against that king the Duke of Sayoy, and caused him 
to lose a city. He succeeded also inengagingthe Duke of Biron 
on his behalf, and caused him to lose his head ; but as to this 
pernicious plant of brayoes, certain it is that it continued to blos- 
0om tili the 22d of September, 1612. On that day the most II- 
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lustrìous Signor Don Giovanni de Mendosa, Marquis of Ilyno- 
josa. Gentleman, &c., Governor, &c., had serìous thoug^ts of ex- 
tirpating it. To this end he sent the usaal proclamation, ooi^ 
rected and enlarged, to Pandolfo and Marco Tallio MoUtesti, 
associated printers to Hia Majesty, with orders to prìnt it, to tho 
destmction of the bravoes. Ye t they lived to receive, on the 34th 
of December, 1618, similar and more Tigorous blows from the 
most Illustrious and most Excellent Signor, the Signor Don Go- 
mez Suares di Figueroa, Duke of Feria, &c., Goyemor, &c. 
Moreover, they not being hereby done to death, the most Illus- 
trioas and most Excellent Signor, the Signor Gonzala Femandei 
di Cordova, (under whose govemment these events happened to 
Don Abbondio) had found himself obliged to recorrect and re- 
publish the usuai proclamati on against tìie bravoes, on the 5th 
day of October, 1627 ; t. e., one year one month and two dayt 
before this memorable event. 

Nor was this the last publication. We do not feel bound, 
however, to make mention of those which ensued, as they are 
beyond the period of our story. We will notice only one of the 
Ì3th of February, 1632, in which the most Illustrious and most 
Excellent Signor, the Duke of Feria^ a second timo govemor, 
signifìes to us that the greatest outrages are caused hy those de' 
nominated bravoes» 

This suffices to make it pretty certain, that at thè timo of which 
we treat, there was as yet no lack of bravoes. 

iìiat the two described above were on the look out for some 
one, was but too evident ; but what more alarmed Don Abbondio 
was, that he was assured by certain signs that he was the per- 
8on expected; for, the moment he appeared, they exchanged 
glances, raising their heads with a movement which plainly ex- 
pressed that both at once had exclaimed, " Here's our man !'* 
He who bestrode the wall got up, and brought his other leg into 
the path : his companion left leaning on the wall, and both began 
to walk towards hipi. Don Abbondio, keeping the breviary open 
before him, as if reading, directed his glance forward to watch 
their movements. He saw them advancing straight towards him : 
multitudes of thoughts, ali at once, crowded upon him ; with 
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quiek anziety he asked kimself, whether any pathway to the 
Tight or loft lay between him and the bravoes ; and quiekly carne 
the answer,-— No. He made a hasty examination to discorer 
whether he had offended some great man, some rindietive neigh- 
bour; bnt even in this moment of alarm, the consoline testi- 
mony of conseience somewhat reassured him. Meanwhile 
the braroes drew near, eyeingr him fixedly. He pat the fere- 
finger and middle finger of his left band up to bis celiar, as if to 
settle it, and running the two fingerà round his neck, he tarned 
his head backwards at the same time, twisting his mouth in the 
same direction, and looked out of the corner of his eyes, as far 
as he coald, to see whether any one was coming ; j>ut he saw no 
one. He cast a glance orer the lo^ wall into the fields— no one ; 
another, more sabdued, along the path forward-»no one bnt the 
braroes. What is to he dono 1 tnm back ? It is too late. Rnn % 
It was the same as to say, follow me, or worse. Since he could 
not escape the danger, he went to meet it. These moments of 
uneertainty were already so painful, he desired only to shorten 
them. He qtiickened his pace, lecited a verse in a louder tone, 
composed his face to a tranqnil and careless expression, as well 
as he could, used erery effort to bare a amile ready ; and when 
he found himself in the presence of the two good men, exclaim- 
ing mentally, ** bere we are !*' he stood stili. ** Sigrnor Cura- 
to !*' said one, staring in his face. 

**Who commands meV* quiekly answered Don Abbondiot 
raising his eyes from the hook, and holding it open in both banda. 

*^ You intend,'' cpntinued the other, with the threatening an* 
gry brow of one who has caught an inferior committing some 
grievous fault, " you intend, to-morrow, to marry Renzo Trama- 
glino and Lucia Mondella !*' 

**That is. . . ." replied Don Abbondio, with a quiverlng voice, 
«^'«That is. .. . You, gentlemen, are men of the world, and 
know well how these things go. A poor curate has nothing to 
do with them. They patch up their little treaties between them- 
selves, and then. . . .then they come to us, as one goes to the 
bank to roake a demand ; and we. • . . we are servante of the com- 
munity." 
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*' Mark well,'* said the brayo in a lower roice, but with a sol- 
enni ione of command, ** this marriage is not to be performed» 
not to-morrow, nor erer." 

** But, gentlemen,^* replied Don Abbondio, with the soothing 
mild tone of one who would persuade an impatìent man, ** be so 
kind as put yoarselyes in my place. If the thing depended on 
me. . . .you see plainly that it is no advantage to me. . . .*' 

** Come, come,'* interrupted the bravo ; ** if the thing were to 
be decided by prating, you roight soon put our heads in a poke. 
We know nothing about it, and we don't want to know moie. 
A wamed man. . . .you understand." 

** But gentlemen like you are too just, too reasonable. ..." 

*' But,'' (this timo the other companion broke in, who had not 
hitherto spoken}— " but the m'arriage is not to be performed, or 
. . . ." bere a great oath — ** or he who performs it will never re- 
pent, because he shall bare no timo for it. ..." another oath. 

** Silence, silence," replied the first orator ; ** the Signor Cu- 
rato knows the way of the world, and we are good sort of men, 
who don't wish to do him any harm, if he will act like a wise 
man. Sigrnor Curato, the lUustrious Sigpnor Don Rodrigo, our 
master, sends bis kind respects." 

To the mind of Don Abbondio this name was like the light- 
ning flash, in a storm at night, which, illuminatingfbr a moment 
and confttsing ali objeets, increases the terror. As by instinct he 
made a low bow, and said, ** If you could suggest. ..." 

**0h ! suggest is for you who know Latin," again interrupte^ 
the bravo, with a amile between awkwardness and ferocity ; *' it 
is ali rery well for you. But above ali, let not a word be whis- 
pered àbout this notioe that we bave given you for your good, ùs 
• . . .ESiem !. . . .it will be the same as marrying them.— Well, 
what will your rererence that we say for you to the Illustrious 
Signor Don Rodrigo ?" 

** My respects." 

" Be clear. Signor Curato." 

*< . . . .Disposed. . . .always disposed to obedience." And bay- 
ing said these words, he did not himself well know whether he 
hftd giTen^a proimM,[or whether^he^bad only uu% anTordinaij 
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compliment. The bravoes took it, and skowed that they took it, 
in the more serìous meaning. 

" Very well — good evening Signor Curato,'* said one of them» 
leading his eompanion away. 

Don Abbondio, who a few moments before would bave given 
one of his eyes to bave got rid of them, now wished to piolong 
the conversation and modify the treaty ;-»in vain ; they would 
not listen, but took the path along which he had come, and were 
80on out of sight, 8Ìnging a ballad which I do not choose to 
transeiibe. Poor Don Abbondio stood for a moment with his 
mouth open, as if enchanted : then he too departed, taking that 
path which led to his house, and hardly dragging one leg after 
the other, with a sensation of walking on crab-claws, and in a 
frame of mind which the reader will better understand after bay- 
ing leamt somewhat more of the character of this personage, 
and of the sort of times in which bis lot was cast. 

Don Abbondio— the reader may bave discorered it already— • 
was not bom with the heart of a lion. Besides this, from his 
earliest years, he had had occasion to leam, that the most em- 
barrassing of ali conditions in those times, was that of an ani- 
mal, without claws, and without teeth, which yet, nevertheless, 
had no inclination to he devoured. 

The ann of the law by no means protected the quiet inoffen- 
sive man, who had ho other means of inspirìng fear. Not, in- 
deed, that there was any want of laws and penalties against 
private violence. Laws came down like hail ; crimes were re- 
counted and particularìzed with minute prolixity ; penalties were 
absurdly exorbitant ; and if that were not enough, capable of 
augmentation in almost every case, at the will of the legislator 
himself and of a hundred executives ; the forms of procedure 
studied only how to liberate the judge from every impediment in 
the way of passing a sentence of condemnation ; ihe sketches 
we have given of the proclamations against the bravoes are a 
feeble but true index of this. Notwithstanding, or rather in 
great measure for this reason, these proclamations, republished 
and reinforced by one govemment after another, served only to 
attest most magniloquently the impotence of ^cór aathors ; or if 
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they produca any immediate effect, it was for the most part io 
add new yexations to those already snffered by the peaceable 
and helpless at the hands of the turfoulent, and to increase the 
violence and cunning of the' latter. Impunity was organized 
and implanted so deeply that its roots were untonched, or at 
least umnoYed by these proKclamations. Sach were the asyloms, 
sneh were the prinleges of certain classes, privileges partly re- 
eognised by law, partly home with envious silence, or decried 
with yaìn protesta, bnt kept up in fact, and guarded by these 
elasses, and by almost every indindaal in them,'with interested 
activity and punctilìous jealousy. Now, impunity of this kind, 
ihreatened and insulted, bnt not destroyed by the proclamations, 
was natorally obliged, on every new threat and insult, to put in 
force new powers and new schemes to presenre its own exist- 
ence. So it fell out in fact ; and on the appearance of a procla- 
mation for the restraint of the violent, these sought in their real 
power new means more apt in efiecting that which the procla- 
mations forbade. The proclamations, indeed, could accomplish 
at eyery step the molestation of good sort of men, who had nei- 
ther power themselves nor protection from others ; because, in 
order to haye every person under their hands, to prevent or pun- 
ish every crime, they subjected every movement of private life 
to the arbitrary will of a thousand magistrates and executives. 
But whoever, before committing a crime, had taken measares to 
Aecure his escape in time to a convent or a palace, where die 
Mrri* had never daréd to en^er ; whoever (vnthout any otfaer 
measures) bore a livery which called to his defence the vanity 
and interest of a powerfol family or order, snch an one was firee 
to do as he pleased, and could set at naught the clamour of the 
proclamations. Of those very persons to whom the enforcing of 
diem was commitSed, some belonged by birth to the privileged 
class, some were dependent on it, as clients ; both one and the 
otfaer by education, interest, habit and imitation, had embraced 
its maxims, and would bave* taken good care not to offend it for 
&e sake of a piece of paper pasted on the cornerà of the streets. 
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The men entrusted with the immediate execution of the deeree*, 
h«d they been enterprìiing at heroet, obedient at monks« aod 
deyoted aa martyra, could not hare had the upper hand, inferìor 
aa they were in number to thoae with whom they would haT» 
been engaged in battle, with the probability of being frequently 
abandoned, or eyen tacrifieed by those who abstractedly, or (to 
to aay) in theoiy, set them to work. But besidet thit, theao 
men were, generally, chosen from the loweet and moat raacally 
claaaes of thoae timea : their office waa beld baae even by thoae 
who atood moat in fear of it, and their title a reproach. It waa. 
therefore bat naturai that they, inatead of risking, or rather 
throwing away, their liyea in an impracticable undertaking, 
ahottld take pay for inaction, or eyen conniyance at the power- 
ful, and reaenre the exerciae of their execrated authority and di* 
miniahed power for thoae occaaiona, where they could oppreaa 
without danger, t. e., by annoying pacific and defenceleaa 
peraons. 

The man who ia ready io give, and expecting to receiye, of- 
fence eyery moment, naturally aeeka alliea and companiona. 
Hence the tendency of indiyiduala to unite into claaaea waa in 
theae timea carried to the greatest excesa ; new aocietiea were 
ibrmed, and each man atroye to increase the power of hia own 
party to the greatest degree. The clergy were on the watch to de- 
fend and extend their immunitiea ; the nobility their priyilegea« 
the military their exemptiona. Tradeapeople and artiaana were 
enroUed in aubordinate confratemities, lawyera conatituted a 
leagrue, and eyen doctora a corporation. Each of theae little oli* 
garchiea had ita own peculiar power ; in each the individuai 
found it an adyantage to ayail himself, in proportion to their 
authority and yigour, of the united force of the many. Honest 
men ayailed themselyea of this adyantage for defence ; the eyil- 
diapoaed and aharp-witted made uae of it to accomplish deeds of 
yiolence, for which their. personal means were insufficient, and 
to enaure thèmaelyes impunity. The power, howeyer, of these 
yarioua combinationa waa yery unequal ; and especially in the 
country, a rich and yiolent nobility, haying a band of brayoea, 
and attiroftaded by a peaaantiy aocuitoa§d by immamorial tri^ 
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dition, and compelled, by interest or force, to look upon them- 
eelves as soldiers of their lords, exercised a power againstwhich 
no other league coald bave maintaincd effectual resistance. 

Our Abbondio, not noble, not rich, not courageous, was tbere 
fore accustomed from bis very infancy to look upon himsolf a« 
a Tessei of fragile eartbenware, obliged to journoy in company 
witb many vessels of iron. Hence he badveryoasily acquiesced 
in bis parents' wisli to make him a priest. To say the trutb, he 
had not reflected much on the obligations and noble ends of the 
ministry to which he was dedicating himself : to ensure some- 
tbing to live upon witti comfort, and to place himself in a class 
reyered and powerful, seemed to him two sufficient reasons for 
his cboice. But no class whatever provides for an individuai, 
or securès him, beyond a certa! n point : and none dispenses him 
lirom forming his own particular system. 

Don Abbondio, continually absorbed in thoughts about his 
own security, cared not at ali for those advantages which risked 
a little to secure a great deal. His system was to escape ali 
opposition, and to yield where he could not escape. In ali the 
trequent contesta carried on around him between the clergy and 
laity, in the perpetuai coUision between officials and the nobil* 
ity, between the nobility and magistrates, between bravoes and 
«oldiers, down to the pitched battle between two rustica, arising 
from a word, and decided with fists or poniards, an unanned 
«eutrality was his chosen position. If he were abeolutely ob- 
liged to take a part, he favoured the stronger, always, however, 
with a reserve, and an endeavour to show the other that he was 
not willingly his enemy. It seemed as if he would say, " Why 
did you not manage to be the stronger ? I would bave taken 
your side then." ^ Keeping a respeetful distance from the power- 
ful ; silently hearing their scorn, when caprioiously shown in 
passing instances ; answering with submission when it assumed 
a more «erious and decided form; obliging, by his profound 
bows and respectful salutations, the most surly and haughty to 
return him a smile, when he met them by the way ; the poor 
man had performed the voyage of sixty years wlthout experi- 
taieing any very violent tempesta. 

2 
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It was not that he had net toc his own little portion of gali in 
bis disposition : and this continuai cxercise of endurance, this 
ceaseless giving reasons to others, these many bitter mouthfuls 
gulped down in silence, had so far exasperated it, that had he 
not had an opportunity sometimes of giving it a little of ita own 
way, his health would certainly ha ve suffered. But since there 
were in the world, dose around him, some few persons whom 
lie knew well to he incapable of hurting, upon them he was able 
Bow and then to let out the bad humour so long pent up, and take 
upon himself (even he) the right to be a little fantastic, and to 
Bcold unredsonably. Besides, he was a rigid censor of those 
who did not guide themselves by his rules; that is, when the 
censure could be passed, without any, the most distant, danger. 
Was any one beaten? he was at least imprudent; — any one 
murdered ì he had always been a turbulentmeddler. If any one 
having tried to maintain his right against some powerful noble, 
carne off with a broken head. Don Abbondio always knew how 
to discover some fault ; a thing not difficult, since right and 
wrong never are divided with so clean a cut, that one party has 
the whole of either. Above ali, he declaimed against any of his 
brethren, who, at their own risk, took the part of the weak and 
oppressed against the powerful oppressor. This he called pay- 
ing for quarrels, and giving one's legs to the dogs : he even pro- 
nounced with severity upon it, as a mixing in profane things, to 
the loss of dignity to the saered ministry. Against such men 
be discoursed (always, however, with his eyes about him, or in 
a retired corner) with greater vehemence in proportion as he kne w 
them to be strangers to anxiety about their personal safety. He 
had, finally, a favourite sentence, with which he always wound 
up dlsoourses on these matters, that a respectable man who 
looked to himself, and minded his own business, could always 
keep clear ja£ misdùevous quarrels* 

My five-end-twenty readers may imagine what impression 
such an encounter as has been rekited above would make on the 
mind of this pitiable being. The fearful aspect of those faces ; 
the great words ; the threats of a Signor known for never threat- 
«ùog in vain; a system of living in quiet, the patient study ef 
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80 many years, apset in a moment ; and, in prospect, a path nai- 
Tow and ru^ged, from .which no exit could be seen, — ali these 
thoughts buzzed about tumultuously in the downcast head of 
Don Abbondio. ** If Renzo could be dismissed in peace with a 
mere noy it is ali plain ; but he .would want reasons ; and what 
am I to say to him ? and, — and — and he is a lamb, quiet as a 
lamb, if no one touches him, but if he were contradicted. . . . 
whew ! and then — out of his senses about this Lucia, in love 
over head and. . . .These young men, who fall in love for want 
of something to do, will be married, and think nothing about 
other people, they do not care any thing for the trouble they bring 
upon a poor curate. Unfortunate me ! What possible business 
had these two frightful figures to put themselves in my path, 
and interfere with me ì I^ it I who want to be married 1 Why 
did they not rather go and talk with. . . iLet me see : what a 
great misfortune it is that the right pian never comes into my 
head till it is too late ! If I had but thought of suggesting to 
them to carry their message to. . . ." But at this point it oc- 
curred to him that to repent of not haying been aider and abettor 
in iniquity, was itselif iniquitous; and he tumed his angry 
thoughts upòn the man who had come, in this manner, to rob 
him of his peace. He knew Don Rodrigo only by sight and by 
leport ; nor had he had to do with him further than to make a 
lowly reverence when he had chanced to meet him. It had falleQ 
to him several times to defend this Signor against those who, 
with subdued voice and looks of fear, wished ili to some of his 
enterprises. He had said a hundred times that he was a respect- 
able cavalier ; but at this moment he bestowed upon him ali 
those epithets which he had never heard applied by others with- 
out an exclamation of disapprobation. Amid the tumult of these 
thoughts he reached his own door — hastily applied the key which 
he held in his band, opened, entered, carefully closed it behind 
him, and anxious to find himself in trust-worthy company, calle4 
quickly, " Perpetua, Perpetua !" as he went towards the dining- 
room, where he was sure to find Perpetua laying the cloth for 
supper. 
Perpetua, as every one already knows, was Don Abbiondio'9 
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serrant, a senrant affectionate and foithful, who knew how to 
obey and conunand in tum as occasion required — to bear, in seaf 
Bon, the ^rablingrs and fancies of ber master, and to make him 
bear tbe like when ber tum carne ; wbicb day by day recarred 
more frequently, since she bad passed tbe sinodal age of forty, 
Temaining single, becaose, as sbe said herself, sbe had refused 
ali offers, or because sbe bad never found any one goose enougb 
to bave ber, as ber friends said. 

*' I am coming,'' replied Perpetua, pntting down in its usuai 
place a little flask ofDon Abbondio's favourite wine, and moying 
leisurely. But before sbe reacbed tbe door of tbe dining-room, 
he entered, witb a step so unsteady, witb an expression so oyer- 
Cast, witb features so dìsturbed, tbat tbere bad been no need of 
Perpetuala experienced eye to discover at a glance tbat some- 
tbìng Tory extraordinary bad bappened. 

** Mercy ! Wbat has bappened to you, master V 

^^Notbing, nothing," replied Don Abbondio, sinking down 
breatbless on bis arm-cbair. 

** How nothing ! Would you make me believe this, so disor- 
dered as you are? Some'great misfortune bas bappened." 

<^ Ob, for heayen's sake ! Wben I say nothing, either it is 
Hoihlng, or it is sometbing I cannot teli." 

<< Not teli, even to me t Who will take care of your safety, 
Sir ì who wiU advise you V* 

*^ Oh, dear ! hold your tongue, and say no more : gire me a 
glass of my wine." 

*« And you will persist, Sir, tbat it is nothing !" said Perpetua, 
fiUipg tbe glass ; and' then holding it in ber band, as if sbe 
Would giYe it in payment for the oonfidence he kept ber waiting 
for so long. 

** Gire it bere, giye it bere," said Don Abbondio, taking the 
glass from ber witii no yery steady band, and emptying it bastily, 
as if it were a draught of medicine. 

^* Do you wish me, then, Sir, to he obliged to ask bere and 
tìiere, wbat has bappened to my master?" said Perpetua, right 
(^posite him, witb ber arma akimbo, looking steadily at him, as 
if the would gathef the trath ftom bis ejet. 
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*' For heayen's sake ! let us bave no brawling— -let U8 bave no 
noise : it is. . . .it is my life !" 

*• Your life I" 

" My life." 

'' You know, Sir, tbat whenever you bave told me any thin^ 
sincerely fe confidence, I bave never. ..." 

" Well done ! for instance, wben. ..." 

Perpetua saw she bad toached a wrong cbord; wberefore, 
. suddenly cbanging ber tone, '* Signor, master," she said, witb 
a softened and afiecting voice, *' I bave sdways been an affec- 
tionate servant to you, sir ; and if I wisb to know thia, it is be- 
cause of iny care for you, b^ause I wish to be able to belp you, 
to give you good advice, and to comfort you." 

Tbe fact was, Don Abbondio was, perbaps, just as anxious to 
get rid of bis burdensome secret, as Perpetua was to know it. 
In consequence, after baving rebutted, always more feebly, ber 
reiterated, and more vigorous assaults, after baving made ber 
vow more than once not to breatbe tbe subject, witb many sigbt 
and many doleful exclamations, be related at last the miaerabla 
event. Wben be carne to tbe terrible name, it was necessary 
for Perpetua to make new and more solemn vows of silence ; 
and Don Abbondio, baving pronouneed this name, sank back ob 
tbe cbair, lifting up bis banda in act at once of command and 
entreaty— «xclaiming, " For heaven's sake !" 

" Mercy !" exclaimed Perpetua, " Oh, wbat a wretcb ! Ob, 
wbat a tyrant ! Ob wbat a godless man !" 

^ Will you bold your tongue ì or do you wisb to ruin mo al- 
togetherl" 

*^ Wby, we're ali alone: no one can bear us. But wbat will 
you do, sir ! Ob, my poor master !" 

*^ You see now, you see," said Don Abbondio, in an angry 
tone, <^ wbat good advice this woman can give me ! She comea 
and asks me wbat sball I do, wbat shall I do, as if sbe were in 
a quandary, and it were my placo to belp ber out." 

" But I could even give my poor opinion ; but tben. • • ." 

** But then^ let us bear." 

'* My advice would be, since, as every body says, our Aiob* 
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bishop is a saint, a bold-hearted man, and one who is not afraid 
of an agi j face, and one who glorles in upholding a poor curate 
against these tyrants, when he has an opportunity, — ^I should 
say, and I do say, that you should write a nice letter io inform 
him how that. ..." 

'< Will you hold your tongue ì will you he silent 1 Is this 
fit advice to give a poor man 1 When a bullet was lodged in 
my back, (Heaven defend me !) would the Archbishop dislodge 
iti" 

'* Why ! buUets don't fly in showers like comfits.* Wo^to 
ns, if these dogs could bite whenever they bark ! And I bave 
always taken notice that whoever kj^ows how to show bis teéth, 
and make use of them, is treated with respect ; and just because 
master will never give bis reasons, we are come to that pass, 
that every one comes to us, if I may say it to. . . ." 

" Will you hold your tongue 1" 

*< I will directly ; but it is, however, certain, that when ali the 
world sees a man always, in every encounter, ready to yield 
the " 

" Will you hold your tongue 1 Is this a time for such non- 
sensical words V 

" Very well : you can think about it to-night ; but now, don't 
be doing any mischief to yourself ; don't be making yourself ili, 
— take a mouthful to eat." 

" Think about it, shall I ?" grumbled Don Abbondio, " to be 
sure I shall think about it. l've got it to think about ;" and he 
got^p, going on ; *< I will take nothing, nothing : I bave some- 
thing else to do. I know, too, what I ought to think about it. 
But, that this should bave come on my head !" 

" Swallow at least this other little drop," said Perpetua, pour- 
ing it out ; " you know, sir, this always strengthens your sto- 
mach." 

" Ah, we want another strengthener — another — another — " 

So saying, he took the candle, and constantly grumbling, *' A 
nice little business to a man like me ! and to-morrow, what is to 



* It tal a ciutom in Italy daring the carnival, far frienda to salute each other witli 
iHoweii of coiDjlis, u tbqr paM in tbe itreeta. 
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be done V^ with otlier like lamcntations, went to his chamber to 
lie down. When he had reached the door, he paused a moment, 
turned round and laid his finger on his lips, pronouncing slowly 
and solemnly, " For hcaven's sake !" and disappearod. 



CHAPTER IL 

It is related that the Prince Condò slept soundly the night be- 
fore the battle of Rocroi. But, in the first place, he was very 
tired ; and, secondly, he had given ali needful previous orders, 
and arranged what was to ho dono on the morrò w. Don Ab- 
bondio, on the other band, as yet knew nothing, except that the 
morrow would be a day of battle : honce great part ot* the night 
was spent by him in anxious and harassing deliberations. To 
take no notice of the lawless intimation, and proceed with the 
marriage, was a pian on which he would not even expend a 
thought. To confide the. occurrenco to Renzo, and seek with 
him some means. . . .he dreadcd the thought ! '* He must not lei 
a word escape. . . . other wise. . . . ehm /" Thus one of the bravoea 
had spoken, and at the re-echoing of this ehm ! Don Abbondio, 
far from Uiinking of transgressiug such a law, began to repent 
of having revealed it to Perpetua. Must he fly ! Whither 1 
And then how many annoyances, how many reasons to give ! 
As he rejected pian after pian, the unfortunate man tossed from 
side to side in bed. The cq.urse which seemcd best to him was to 
gain time, by imposing on' Renzo. He opportunely remembered 
that it wanted only a few days of the time when weddings were 
prohibited.* — " And if I can only put him off for thcse few days, 
I bare then two months beforc me, and in two months grcat 
things may be done." — He ruminated over various pretexts to 
bring into play : and though they appoared to him rather slight, 
yet he reassured himself with the thought that his authority ade- 
ed to them would make them appear of suflìcient weight, and 
that his practised experience would give him great advantage 
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•ver an ignorant youth. " Let us see," he said to himself, " he 
ihinks of his love, but I of my life ; I am more interested than 
he : beside that, I am eleverei. My dear child, if you ieel your 
back smarting, I know not what to say ; but I will not put my 
foot in it." — ^His mind heing thus a little settled to deliberation, 
he was able at last to dose his eyes : but what sleep ! What 
dreams ! Biavoes, Don Rodrigo, Renzo, pathways, rocks,. 
flight, chase, cries, muskets ì 

The moment of first awaking after a misfortune, while stili in 
perplexity, is a bitter one. The mind scarcely restored to con- 
sciousness, returns to the habitual idea of fonner tranquillity ; 
but the thought of the new state of things soon piesents itseir 
with rude abruptness ; and our misfortune is most trying in thi& 
moment of contrast. Dolefiilly Don Abbondio tasted the bitter* 
ness of this moment, and then began hastily to lecapitulate the 
designs of the night, confirmed himself in them, arranged them 
anew, arose, and waited for Renzo at once with fear and im- 
patience. 

Lorenzo, or, as every one called him, Renzo, did not keep» 
him long waiting. Scarcely had the hour arrived at whieh he 
thought he could with propriety present himself to the Curate, 
when he set oflf with the light step of a man of twenty, who- 
was on that day to espouse ber whom he loved. He had in 
early youth been deprived of his parents, and carried on the 
trade of silk-weaver, hereditary, so to say, in his family ; a trade 
lucrative enough in fonner years, but even then beginning te 
decline, yet not to such a degree, that a clever workman was. 
not able to make an honest livelihood by it. Work became more 
scarce from day to day, but the continuai emigration of the 
workmen, attracted to the neighbouring states by promises, privi- 
leges, and largo wages, left sufRcient occupation for those who» 
remained in the country. Renzo possessed, besìdes, a plot of 
land, which he cultivated, working hi it himself when he wa» 
disengàged from his silk-making, so that in his station hemight 
he called a rich man. Although this year was one of greater 
scarcity than those which had prcceded it, and real want began 
W be felt alieady, yet he, having become a saver of money ever 
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ÙDoe he had cast his eyes upon Lucia, foand himself sufficienti/ 
fìimished with provisions, and had no need to beg his bread. He 
appeared before Don Abbondio in gay bridal costume, with fea* 
thers of various colours in his cap, with an omamental-hilted 
dagger in his pocket ; and with an air of festivitj, and at the 
same time of defiance, common at that time cren to men the 
most quiet. The hesitating and mysterious reception of Don 
Abbondio formed a strange contrast with the joyoos and reso- 
lute hearing of the young man. 

He must bave got some notion in his head, thougfat Renzo to 
himself, and then said : *' I bave come. Signor Curate, to know 
at what hour it will suit you for us to be at church." 

" What day are you speaking of V 

** How ! of what day ? Don't you remember, sir, that this is 
the day fixed upon ?" 

** To-day I" replied Don Abbondio, as if he now heard it 
spoken of for the first time. '* To-day, to-day. .. .don't be im- 
patient, but to-day I cannot." 

" To-day you caimot ! What has happened, sir 1" 

" First of ali, I do not feel well, you see 1" 

<< I am very sorry, but what you bave to do, sir, is so soon 
done, and so little fatiguing. ..." 

'* And then, and then, and then. ..." 

" And then what. Signor Curate I" 

*' And then, there are difficulties." 

«« Difficulties ! What difficulties ean there be ?" 

*< You need to stand in our shoes, to understand what per* 
plexities we bave in these matters, what reasons to gire. I am 
too soft-hearted, 1 think of nothing but how to remore obsta- 
cles, and make ali easy, and arrange things to please others ; 
I neglect my duty, and then I am subject to reproofs, and 



worse." 



*• But in heayen's name, don't keep me so on the stretch— teli 
me at once what is the matter." 

•• Do you know how many, many, formalities are necessary to 
perform a marriage regularly ?" 

^ I oog^ te kaew a little abont it," said Renso, begimuDg to 

2* 
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be warm, '^ for you, air, bare puzzled my head enoagh about it, 
the last few days back. But now is not everything made clear 1 
Is not everythingr done that had to be done 1" 

*' Ali, ali, on your pan : therefore, bave patience ; an ass I 
am to neglect my duty that I may not give pain to people. We 
poor curates are between the anvil and the hammer ; you are 
impatient ; I am sorry for you, poor young^ man ; and the great 
people. . . .enough, one must not say everything. And we bave 
to go between." 

** But explain to me at once, air, what this new formality is, 
which bas to be gone through, as you say ; and it shall be done 



soon." 



** Do you know what the number of absolute impediments 
isr 

*< What would you bave me know about impediments, sir ?" 

«* Error^ conditioy votum^ cognatio^ crimen^ cultus disparitasi 
vis^ orda* •. .Si sii affinis* ..." 

"Are you making game of me, sir? What do you expect 
me to know about your latinorum ?" * 

"Then, if you don't understand tbings, bave patience, and 
leave them to those who do." 

"Orò/...." 

*< Quiet, my dear Renzo, donU get in a passion, for I am 
ready to do. . . .ali that depends on me. I, I wish to see you 
satisfied ; I wish you well ! Alas !• . . . when I think how well 
off you were; what were you wanting ? The whim of getting 
married came upon you. ..." 

" What talk is this, Signor mio," interrupted Renzo, with a 
Toice between astonishment and anger. 

*' Haye patience, I teli you. I wish to see yon satisfied." 

"In short " 

•* In short, my soft, it is no fault of mine. I did not make 
the law ; and before concluding a marriage, it is our special 
duty to certify ourselves that there is no impediment." 
. " But come, teli me once for ali what impediment bas come 
in the way ?" 

Have patiencet they are not things to be decipbeied thus at 
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a Standing. It will be nothinor to us, I hope ; but, be the con- 
sequence great or little, we must make these lesearches. The 
text is clear and evidenti antequam matrimonium denunciet» ..." 
«* I bave told you, sir, I will ba ve no Latin.* <^ - 
*' Uut it is necessary that I shoiild explain tò"you . . . ." 
*' But bave you not madc ali these researches ? " 
" I teli you, I bave not made thom ali, as I must." 
" Why did you not do it in tirae siri Why jdid yen teli me 
that ali was finished ? Why wait . . . ." 

" Look now ! you are finding fault with my overkindness. I 
bave facilitated every thing to serve you without loss of time : 
but .... but now I bave received .... enough, I know;" 
" And what do you wish me to do, sir ì " 
" To bave pationce for a few days. My dcar son, a few dayi 
are not eternity : bave patience." 
•* For how long 1 " 

— We are in good train now, thought Don Abbondio to him- 
self : and added with a more polite manner than ever : " Come 
now, in fifteen days I will endeavour to do . . . ." 

" Fifteen days ! This indeed is something new ! You bave 
had every thing your own way, sir ; you fixed the day ; the day 
arrives ; and now you go teli me I must wait fifte<>n days. Fif- 
teen . . . ." be began again, with a louder and piore angry voice, 
extending bis arm and striking the air with Ais fist ; and nobody 
knows what shocking words he would tave added to this num- 
ber fifteen, if Don Abbondio had not interrupted him, taking bis 
other band with a timid and anxious friendliness : « Come, come, 
don'tbe angry, forheaven's sake. I will see, I will try whether 
in one week . . . ." ^ 

• " And Lucia, what must I say to ber ? " 
" That it has been an oversight of mine." 
" And what will the n^orld say 1 " 

«< Teli them too, that I bave made a blunder through over 
haste, through too much good nature : lay ali the fault on me. 
Can I say more ? Come now, for one week." 
** And then will there be no more impediments 1 " 
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«• When I teli you 
«« Very well : I "will be quiet for a week ; but I know well 
enou^h that when it is passed, I shall get nothing but talk. 
But before that I shall see you again." Rating so said he re- 
tired, making a bow much less lowly than usuai, to Don Abbon- 
dio, and bestowing on him a glance more expressi ve than 
reverent 

Having reached the road, and walking with a hsavy heart 
towards the home of his betrothed, in the midst of bis wrath, he 
^umed his thoughts on the late conversation, and more and more 
ttrange it seemed to him. The cold and constrained greeting of 
Don Abbondio ; his guarded and yet impatient words, his grey 
eyes, which, as he spoke, glanced inquisitively bere and there, 
as if afraid of coming in contact with the words which issued 
from his mouth, the making a new thing, as it were, of the nup- 
tials so expressly determined, and above ali, the Constant hinting 
at some great occurrence, without ever saying any thing decided, 
' —ali these things put together made Renzo think that there was 

some over-hanging mystery, diSerent from that which Don Ab- 
bondio wouid bave had him suppose. The youth was just on 
the point of turning back, to oblige him to speak more plainly ; 
Imt raising Vùs eyes, he saw Perpetua a little way before him, 
entering a garden* a few paces distant from ihe house. Ile 
gave ber a cali to i^pen the garden door for him, quickened his 
pace^ came up with hei^ detained ber in the door-way, and stood 
stili to bave a conversation with her, intending to discover some- 
thing more positive. 

«Good morning. Perpetua: 1 hopod we should bave beeo 
.merry to-day altogether." 

«* But ! as heaven wills, my poor Renzo . . . ." 
«* I want you to do me a kindness. The Signor Curate has 
been making a long story of certain leasons, which I cannot 
well understand ; will you explain to me better why he cannot 
or will npt marry us to-day 1 " 
" Oh ! is it likely I know my master's secrets ? " 

* To understand thli ecene ftilly, the render must bear in mind that tbe Italian 
gardens are, almoat invoriably, lorroanded by a walI aeven or eigbt feet bigh. 
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— ^I said there was some hidden mystery, ihoagfat Renzo ; and 
to draw it forth te the lig^Ut, he coQtinued : <* Come Perpetua^ 
we are friends ; teli me what you know, help an uufortunate 
youth." 

'* It is a bad thing to bo bora poor, my dear Renzo/* 

** That is tnie,*' replied he, stili confirming himself in his soa- 
picions, and seeking to come nearor the question, *' that is true ; 
but is it for a priest to deal hardly with the poor ? " 

** Listen, Renzo, I can teli you nothing ; becaose .... I know 
nothing ; but what you may assure yourself of, is, that my mas- 
ter does not wish to ill-troat you, or any body ; and it is not his 
fault." 

'* Whose fault is it then 1 " demanded Renzo, with an air of 
indifiercnce, but with an anxious heart, and ears on the alert. 

'* When I teli you I know nothing .... In defence of my 
master I can speak ; because I canH bear to hcar that he is 
ready to do ili to any one. Poor man ! if he does wrong, it is 
from too good nature. There certainly are some wretches in the 
world, overbearing tyrants, men without the fear of God .... " 

— ^Tyrants ! wretches ! thought Renzo : are not these the 
great men ? '* Come," said he, with diflìculty hiding his in- 
crcasing agitation, ** come, teli me who it is." 

** Oh, oh ! you want to make me speak ; and I cannot speak, 
because .... I know nothing : when I know nothing, it is the 
same as if I had taken an oath not to teli. You might put me 
to the rack, and you would get nothing from my mouth. Good 
bye; it is lost timo for you and me both." So saying, she 
quickly entered the garden, and shut the door. Renzo, having 
returned ber farewell, turned back, with a quiet step, that she 
might not bear which way he took ; but when he had got he- 
yond reach of the good woman's ears, he quickened his pace ; 
in a moment he was at Don Abbondio's door, entered, went 
straight to the room in which he had left him, found him there» 
and went towards him with a recldess hearing, and eyes glauca 
ing anger. 

«' Eh ! eh ! what new thing is ibis 1 " said Don Abbondio. 
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" Who is that tyrant," said Renzo, with the Toice of a man 
who Ì8 determined to obtain a precise reply, " Who is the tyrant 
who is unwilling that I should marry Lucia ? " 

" What ] whatl what 1 " stammered the astonished poor man, 
his face in a moment becoming pale, and colourless as a rag just 
emerged from the washing-tub : then, stili stammering, he made 
a start from his arm-ebair, to dart towards the door. But Ren- 
zo, who might haye expected this moment, was on the alert, 
sprang there before him, locked it, and put the key in his pocket. 

"Ai! ah! Will you speak novo. Signor Curate? Every- 
body knows my affairs, except myself. But, by Bacchus, I toc 
will know. What is his name 1 " 

*' Renzo ! Renzo ! for charity, take care what you are about ; 
think of your soul." 

"I am thinking that I will know it quickly, in a moment" 
And as he spoke, perhaps without being aware of it, he laid his 
band on the hilt of the dagger which projected from his pocket. 

" Misericordia /" exclaimed Don Abbondio, in a feeble voice. 

" I will know it." 

" Who has told you ? " 

** No, no ; no more trickery. Speak positively and quickly." 

** Do you wish me to he killed 1" 

** I wish to know what I bave a right to know," 

<* But if I speak, I*m a dead man ! Surely Pm not to trample 
on my own life t" 

" Then speak." 

This then was pronounced with such energy, and Renzo's face 
became so Uireatening, that Don Abbondio could no longer en- 
tertain a hope of the possibility of disobedience. 

" Promise me— swear to me," said he, " not to speak of it to 
any one, never to teli. ..." 

" I promise you, sir, thatl will do an ili deed, if you don't teli 
me quick — quick, his name !" 

- At this new adjuration. Don Abbondio, with the face and look 
of a man who has the pincers of the dentist in his mouth, articu- 
lated, "Don " 

*' Don ?" repeated Renzo, as if to help the patient to utter the 
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rest ; while he stood bendinjir forward, his ear turaed towards the 
open mouth of Don Abbondio, his arms stretched out, and his 
clenched fists behind hira. 

''Don Rodrigo !" hastily uttered the compelled curate, making 
a Tush as these few syllabtes, and gliding oyer the consonants, 
partly through excitement, partly because, exercising the little 
judgment that was left him, to steer his way betwixt the two 
fears, it appeared that he wished to withdraw the word and 
make it inyisible at the yery moment he was constrained to grive 
utterance to it. 

'' Ah, dog !" shouted Renzo ; *' and how has he done it t And 
what has he said to. . . .1" 

*' How, eh ? how 1" replied Don Abbondio, in an indignant 
voice, as it were ; feeling, after so great a sacri fice, that he had, 
in a manner, become a creditor. '' How, eh t I wish it had 
happened to yoii, as it has to me, who haye not put my foot in it 
for nothing ; for then, certainly, you would not haye so many 
crotehets in your head." And bere he began to depict in dread- 
fui colours the terrible encounter. As he proceeded in the de- 
scription, he began to realize the wrath which hitherto had been 
concealed, or changed into fear ; and perceiving at the same timo 
that Renzo, between anger and confusion, stood motionless, with 
his head downwards, he coutinued triumphantly : " You bave 
done a pretty'deed! Nice treatment you haye giyenme! To 
serye such a trick to an honest man, to your curate— in Uis own 
house-^in a sacred place ! You haye done a fine action, to force 
from my lips my own ruin andyours, that which I concealed from 
you in prudence, for your own good ! And now, when you do 
know it, how much wiser are you ? I should like to know what 
you would haye done to me ! No joking bere, no question of 
right and wrong, but mere force. And this morning, when I 
gaye you good adyice. . . .eh ! in a rage directly. I had judg- 
ment enough for myself, and you too ; but how does it go now ? 
Open the door, howeyer ; giye me my key." 

. " I may haye been wrong," replied Renzo, with a voice soft- 
ened towards Don Abbondio, but in which suppressed rage 
tgainst. hia newly-discoveied enemy might.be perceived; ''I 
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may bave been wrong ; but pai your band to your beart, and 
tbink whetber in my case. . . •" 

So saying, he took the key from bis pocket, and went to open 
tbe door. Don Abbondio stood bebind ; and while Renzo turned 
the key in the look, he carne beside taim, and with a serious and 
anxioos face, holding up three fingers of bis rigbt band, as if to 
help bim in bis turo, '^Swear at least. ..." said he. 

*' I may bave been wrong, and I beg yoar pardon, sir," an« 
Bwered Renzo, opening the door, and preparing to go out. 

** Swear . . . . " replied Don Abbondio, seizing bim by the arm 
with a trembling band. 

'* I may haye been wrong," repeated Renzo, as he extric'ated 
bimself from bim, and departed with yehement baste^ thus cut- 
ting short a discussion which, like many a question of philoso- 
phy, or literaturt*', or something else, might bave been prolonged 
six centuries, since each party did nothing but repeat bis own 
arguments. 

" Perpetua ! — Perpetua !" cried Don Abbondio, after baying 
in yain called back the fugitive. Perpetua answered not : Don 
Abbondio then lost ali consciousness of where he was. 

It has bappened more than once to personages of much greatet 
importance than Don Abbondio, to find themselves in extremitiea 
so trying to the flesh, in such perplexity of plans, that it has ap* 
peared to them their best resource to go to bed witb a fever. This 
resourof» Don Abbondio had not to seek for, because it ofiered it- 
self to bim of its own accord. The fright of the day before, the 
harassing sleeplessness of tbe night, the additional fright in the 
morning, anxiety about the future had produced this efiect. Per* 
plexed and bewildered, he rested bimself on his arm-chair ; he 
began to feel a certain quaking of the bones ; he looked at his 
nails and sighed, and called from time to time, with a tremulous 
and anxious voice— '' Perpetua !" Perpetua arrived at length, 
with a great cabbage under ber arm, and a business-like face, as 
if nothing had been tbe matter. I spare the reader the lamenta- 
tions, condolenoes, accusatlons, defences, the-*-^ You only can 
bave spoken*" and the— **I bave not spoken"-^-all tbe recrimi* 
iMtioiMt io aborti of thts ooUoqujk Let it ouffice to say, tbat Doo 
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Abbondio ordered Perpetua to fasten the doora well ; not to pnt 
foot outside ; and if any one knockcd, to uiiswer from the wia- 
dow, that the curate was confined to ìiì» bcd with a fever. He 
then slowly asconded tlie stairs, repeatinfir at cvery third step, 
•* I bave caugrht it !" and really wcnt to bcd, where we will leave 

bim. 

Kenxo, m^Lnwliile, walkcd with an oxcitcd step towardaliomc, 
withont havingr determined what he ought to do, but s9ìx\\ a mad 
longing to do someUiing strange and terril)le. The unjust and 
oppressive, ali those, in fact, who wrong others, aro guilty, not 
only of the evil they do, but also of the jHìrversion of mind they 
cause in those whom they ofTend. Ronzo was a young man of 
peaceful disposition, and averse to violence ; sincere, and one 
who abhorred deceit ; but at this moment, his heart panted for 
murder : his mind was occupied only in devising a plot. He 
would haye wished to hasten to Don Rodrìgo's house, to seize 
him by the throat, and .... but he remombered that his house 
was like a fortrcss, garrisoned with bravoes witlìin, and guarded 
without ; that only friends and scrvants well known, could enter 
freely, without being searched from head to foot ; that an artisan, 
if unknown, could not put foot within it without an examination ; 
and that he, above ali .... he probably would he too well 
known. He then fancied himself taking his fowlinjr-piece, 
planting himself behind a hedge, looking out whether his enemy 
would ever, ever pass by, unaccompanied ; and dwelling with 
ferocious complacency on this thouglit, he imagined the sound of 
a step ; at this sound he raises his head without noise ; recogni- 
ses the wretch, raises the fowling-piece, takes aira — fires ; seca 
him fall and struggle, bestowsa malediction onhim, and escapes 
in safety beyond the borders. And Lucia ? — Scarcely had this 
word come across these dreadful phantasies, when the better 
thoughts, with which Renzo was familiarized, crowded into bis 
mind. He recalled tlie dying charge of his parents. The thought 
of God; of the Blessed Virgin, and of the saints, retumed upon 
him ; he remembered the consolation he had so oftei\ experienced 
from the recollection that he was free from crimes ; he remem- 
bered the horror with which he had so often received the new 
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of a murder ; and he awoke from this dream of blood with fear, 
with rerax)r8e, and yet with asort of joy that he had but imagined 
it. But the thought of Lucia — ^how many thoughts it brought 
along with it ! So many hopes, so many promises, a future so 
bright, so secure, and this day so longed for ! And how, with 
what words announce to her such news 1 And afterwards what 
was to be done ? How were tbeir plans to he accomplished, in 
spile of this powerful and wicked enemy ì Along with ali this, 
not a defìned suspicion, but a tormenting shadow flitted every. 
moment through bis mind. This overbearing act of Don Rod- 
rigo could bave no moti ve but a lawless passion for Lucia. And 
Lucia ! could she bave givén him the smallest encouragement, 
the most distant bope ? It was a thought which could notdwell 
for an instant in bis mind. But was she aware of it 1 Could he 
bave conceived this infamous passion without her perceiving it ì 
Could he bave carried matters so far, without having made an 
attempt in some other manner 1 And Lucia had never mentioned 
a word of it to him, her betrothed ! 

Overcome by these thoughts, he passed by his own house, 
which was situated in the middle of the village, and proceeding 
through it, came to that of Lucia, which stood at the opposite 
end. This cottage had a little garden in front, which separated 
it from the road ; and the garden was surrounded by a low wall. 
As Renzo entered the garden, he heard a confused and continuai 
murmur of voices from an upper room. He supposed it was 
fìriends and eompanions come to greet Lucia; and he did not 
wish to show himself to this company with the sad news he 
had to communicate visible in his face. A little girl, who hap- 
pened to be in the garden, ran to meet him, crying, " The bride- 
groom ! the bridegroom !" 

" Gently, Bettina, gently !" said Renzo. " Come bere; go 
up to Lucia, take her on one side, and whisper in her ear. .•• 
but mind no one hears, or suspects. . . .teli her I want to speak 
to ber, and that l'm waiting in the down-stairs room, and that 
she must come immediately." The child ran quickly up-stairs, 
delighted and proud to be entrusted with a secret. 

Lucia had just come forth adorned from head to foot by the 
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hands of ber mother. Her friends were stealingr glances at the 
bride, and forcing ber to show berself; wbile sbe, witb tbe 
somewhat warl^ke modesty of a rustie, was endeavouring to es- 
cape, Qsing ber arms as a sbield for ber face, and bolding ber 
bead downwards, ber black pencilled eyebrows seeming to 
frown, wbile ber lips were smiling. Her dark and luxurìant 
bair, divided on ber forebead wiUi a wbite and narrow parting, 
was united bebind in many circled-plaitings, pierced witb long 
Silver pins, disposed around, so as to look like an aureola, or 
saintly glory, a fashion stili in use among tbe Milanese peasant- 
girls. Round ber neck she bad a necklace of garnets, alternated 
witb beads of filagree gold. Sbe wore a pretty boddice of flow- 
ered brocade, laced witb coloured ribbons, a short gown of em« 
broidered silk, plated in dose and minute folds, scarlet stock- 
ings, and a pair of shoes also of embroidered silk. Besides 
tbese, wbicb were tbe special ornaments of ber wedding-day. 
Lucia bad tbe eyery-day ornament of a modest beauty, displayed ' 
at tbis time, and increased by tbe varied feelings wbicb were 
depicted in ber face : joy tempered by a sligbt confusion, tbat 
placid sadness wbicb occasionally sbows itself on the face of 
a bride, and witbout injuring ber beauty, gives it an air peculiar 
to itself. Tbe little Bettina made ber way among the talkers, 
carne dose np to Lucia, cleverly made ber understand tbat sbe 
bad sometbing to communicate, and whispered her little mes- 
sage in ber ear. ** I am going for a moment, and will be back 
directly," said Lucia to ber friends, and bastily descended tbe 
stairs. 

On seeing tbe changed look and tbe unquiet manner of Renzo, 
** What is tbe matter ?^' she exclaimed, not witbout a presenti- 
ment of terror. 

" Lucia !" replied Renzo, " it is ali up fof to-day ; and God 
knows wben we can be man and wife." 

" Wbat V said Lucia, altogetber amazed. Renzo briefly re- 
lated to ber the events of the morning ; she listened in great dis- 
tress ; and wben sbe beard the name of Don Rodrigo, " Ah !" 
che exclaimed, blusbing and trembling, *' bas it come to tbis 
point !" 
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** Then you knew it t . . . ." said Renzo. • 

** Indeed too well," answered Lucia ; *' bat to this point !" 

" What did yoii know about iti" 

**Don't make me speak now, don't make me cry. I will 
ran and cali my raother, and send away the girls. We mast 
be alone." 

While she was going, Renzo murmured, ** You nerer told me 
anything about it." 

^* Ah, Renzo !" replied Lucia, turning round for a moment 
without stopping. Renzo understood very well that bis name 
80 pronounced by Lucia, at that moment, in such a tono, meant 
to say, Can you doubt that I could be silent, except on just and 
pure motives V 

By this time the good Agnese (so Lucia's mother was named,) 
incited to suspicion and curiosity by the whisper in ber ear-— 
had come down to see what was the matter. Her daughter, 
learing her with Renzo, retumed to the assembled maidens, 
and, composing her voice and manner as well as she could, 
said, ^* The Signor Curate is ili, and nothing will be done to- 
day^" This said, she hastily bid them good-bye, and went 
down again. The company departed, and dispersed themselves 
through the yillage, to recount what had happened, and to dis- 
cover whether Don Abbondio was really ili. The truth of the 
fìeust cut short ali the conjectures which had already begun to 
work in their minds, and to be discovered undefined and mys- 
teriously in their words. 



CHAPTER m. 



While Renzo was relating with pain what Agnese with pain 
listened to. Lucia entered the room. They both tumed towards 
her : she indeed knew more about it than they, and of her they 
awaited an explanation which could not but be distressing. In 
the midst of their sorrow they both, according to the different 
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natene o^the ìave. they bore Lucia, discoyered in their own man* 
ner a degree of anger that she had concealed anything from them, 
especially of such a nature. Agnese, although anxious to bear 
ber daugbter speak, could not refrain from a aligbt reproof, *' To 
■ay notbing to your mother in sucb a case !'' 

^ Now I wili teli you ali,'' answered Lucia, as sbe dried ber 
eyes witb ber apron. 

** Speak, speak ! — Speak, speak !" at once cried botb motber 
and lover. 

** Most Holy Virgin !" exelaimed Lucia, " wbo could bave 
beliered it wonld haye come to this !" Then witb a voice 
tremulous witb weeping, sbe related bow, as sbe was retuming 
from ber spinning, and bad loitered bebind ber companions, Don 
Rodrigo, in company witb anotber gentleman, bad passed by 
ber ; tbat be bad tried to engagé ber in foolisb talk, as sbe called 
it ; bnt sbe, witbout giying him an answer, bad quickened ber 
pace, and joined ber companions ; tben sbe bad board tbe otber 
gentleman laug^ loudly, and Don Rodrigo say, *' Vìi lay you a 
wager." Tbe next day tbey were again on the road, but Lucia 
was in the midat of ber companions, witb ber eyes on tbe 
ground ; when the otber gentleman laugbed, and Don Rodrigo 
aaid, " We sball see, we sball see." ** This day," continued 
Lucia, <* thank God, was tbe last of tbe spinning. I related im- 
mediately. ..." 

" Wbo waa it you told it to ?" demanded Agnese, waiting, 
not withoat a little displeasure, for the name of the confidante 
wbo bad been preferred. 

** To &ther Cristoforo, in confession, mamma," replied Lucia, 
witìi a sweet tono of apology. '' I related the wbole to him, the 
last timo we went to church together, at the conyent : and if you 
noticed, that moming I kept putting my band to one thing and 
another, to pass tbe timo till otber people were on the road, tbat 
we might go in company witb them ; because, after that meet- 
ing, the roads make me so frightened." 

At the reyerend name of father Cristoforo, tbe wiath of Ag« 
nese subsided. «« You did well," said ahe ; '* but wby not teli 
ali to your mother also V 
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Lucia had had two good reasons : one not to distress and 
fri^hten the good woman, aboat an event against which she 
could have found no remedy ; the other not to run the risk of a 
story trayelling from mouth to mouth, which she wished to be 
kept with jealous silence ; the more so because Lucia hoped 
that her marriage would haye cut short at the beginning this 
abominated persecution. Of these two reasons she alleged only 
the first. " And to you," said she, tuming to Renzo, with that 
tono which reminds a friend that he is unreasonable : '' And to 
you could I speak about this ? Surely you know too much of 
it now !" 

•* And what did the father say to you t" asked Agnese. 

*' He told me that I must try to hasten the wedding as much 
as I could, and in the mean time to keep myself within doors ; 
that I should pray to the Lord ; and he hoped that this man, if 
he did not see me, would not care any more about me. And it 
was then that I forced myself," continued she, tuming again 
towards Renzo, without howeyer raising her eyes, and blushing 
to the temples, '* it was then that I put on a too-bold face, and 
begged you to get it dono soon, and haye it concluded before the 
fixed time. Who knows what you must haye thought of me ! 
But I did it for good, and it was advised me, and I thought 
for certain. . . .and this moming I was so far from thinking. ..." 

Here Lucia's words were cut short by a yiolent burst of tears. 

" Ah, rascai ! wretch ! murderer !" exclaimed Renzo, striding 
backwards and forwards across the room, and grasping from 
time to time the hilt of bis dagger. 

'* Oh, heayens, what a fury !" exclaimed Agnese. The young 
man suddenly drew himself up before Lucia, who was weeping, 
looked at her with an anxious and imbittered tendemess, and 
said, '' This is the last deed this assassin shall do." 

<*Ah, no, Renzo,forHeayen's sake!" cried Lucia; '<no, no, 
for Heayen's sake ! God is on the side of the poer, and how can 
we expect him to help us if we do wrong 1" 

'' No, no, for Heayen's sake !" echoed Agnese. 

** Renio," said Lucia* with an air of hope and more tranquil 
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lesolution, ** you ha ve a trade, and I know how io ^YOTk ; let us 
go 60 far off that this man will bear no more about us." 

*' Ab, Lucia ! and wbat tben 1 We are not yct man and wife ? 
Will tbe curate giye us a certificate of no impediment, such a 
man as be is ? If we were married, Oh tben !...." 

Lucia began to weep a^in, and ali threc remained silent, giv- 
ing signs of depression wbich contrasted strangely with tbe fes- 
tive gaiety of their dress. 

'^ Listen, mycbildren ; attend to me,'*8aid Agnese, after some 
moments ; ** I came into the world long before you ; and I know 
sometbing about tbe world. You need not frigbten yourselves 
too mucb : tbings are not so bad as people make out. To us 
poor people tbe skein seems more entangled because we cannot 
get hbld of tbe right end ; but sometimes a piece of good advice, 
a little talk with a man wbo bas got leaming.. . .1 know well 
enougb wbat I would say. Do as I teli you, Renzo; go to 
Lecco, seek for Dr. AzzeccarGarbugli,* teli bim ali about it,— 
but mind you don't cali bim so, for Heayen^s sake : it*s a nick- 
name. You must teli the Signor Doctor — Wbat in the world do 
they cali bim ? Oh dear ! I donU know bis right name ; every 
body calls bim so. Never mind, seek for this doctor ; he is tali, 
thin, bald^ with a red uose and a raspberry-coloured mole on his 
check." 

" I know bim by sight," said Renzo. 

"Well," continued Agnese, "he is a man! I bave seen 
more than one person, bothered like a chicken in a bundle of 
hemp, and wbo did not know where to put his head, and after 
being an hour nose to nose with tbe Dr. Azzecca-Garbugli, (take 
good care you don't cali bim so) — I bave seen bim, I say, make 
a joke of it. Take these fouf capons, poor creatures ! whose 
necks I ought to bave wrung for to-night's supper, and carry 
them to bim ; because we must never go empty-handed to these 
gentlemen. Relate to bim ali that bas happened, and you'll see 
he will teli you, in a twinkling, tbings wbich would not come 
into our heads if we were to think about them for a year.^ 
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Renzo willingly embraced this counsel ; Lucia approved it ; 
and Agnese, proud of haying given it, took the poor creatures 
one by one from the hen-coop, united their eight legs, as one 
makes up a bunch of flowers, tied them ap with a piece of string, 
and consigned them to the hands of Renzo, who, after giying 
and receiving words of enconragement and hope, went out by a 
little gate from the garden, that he might escape the obsenration 
of the boys, who would have run after him, crying, " The bride- 
groom ! the bridegroom !" Thus, having crossed the fields, or, 
as they cali them there, the places, he continued bis route along 
narrow lanes, giving utterance to bis bitter thoughts, as he re- 
flected on bis misfortane, and considering what he must say to 
the Dr. AzzeocarGrarbugli. I leave i| to the reader to think how 
the joumey was enjoyed by those poor creatures, so bound to* 
gether, and held by the feet with their heads downwards, in the 
hand of a man who, agitated by so many passions, accompanied 
with appropriate gestnres the thoughts which rushed tumultu- 
ously through bis mind ; and in moments of anger or determina- 
tion, suddenly extending bis arm, inflicted terrible shocks upon 
tòem, and caused those four pendant heads to bob yiolently, if 
we may be allowed the expression ; they, meanwhile, yigorously 
applying themselyes to peck each other, as too often happens 
among friends in adyersity. 

Arriying at the yillage, he inquired for the Doctor's house, 
and when it was pointed out to him, quickly made bis way 
thither. On approaching it, howeyer, he began to feel that bash- 
fulness so usuai with the poor and ignorant in the presence of a 
gentleman or man of leaming, and forgot ali the fine speeches 
he had prepared ; but a glance at the chickens he carried in bis 
hand restored bis courage. He went into the kitchen, and asked 
the maidnseryant if he could see the Signor Doctor. The woman 
looked at the birds, and, as if accustomed to such presents, was 
about to take them in ber haiìd, but Renzo held them back, be- 
cause he wanted the Doctor to see he had brought something 
with him. Just at this moment, the wished-for personage made 
his appearance, as the seryant was saying, *' Giye them bere, 
and go forward to the stody." Renzo made a low bow to the 
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Doctor, who graciously bid him " Come in, my son," and took 
him into his study. It was a lar^e room, decorated on three 
«ides with portraits of the twelve Cacsars ; the remaining wall 
was hidden by a large bookcase, fllled with old and dusty books : 
in the middle of the room stood a table eovered with extracts, 
petitions, libeU and proclamations : three or four chairs were 
scattered around, and on one side was a largre arm-chair, with a 
high square back, terminatine at the corners in two hornshaped 
omaments of wood, and eovered with leather, fastened down 
with large nails. Some of these had fallen out, so that the 
leather curled up here and there at pleasure, leaving the cornerà 
unincumbered. The Doctor was in his dressing-gown ; that is 
to say, he had on a faded robe, which had served him for many 
years to harangue in on days of state, when he went to Milan 
on any important cause. Having «hut the door, he re-animated 
the young man's eonfidence with these words : ^' Teli me your 
case, my son." 

*' I wish to speak a word to you in eonfidence.^ 

^ l'm ready — speak,^ replied the Doctor, seating himself on 
his arm-chair. 

Renzo stood befoi« the table, and twirling his hat with his 
right hand itound the other, continued : " I want to know froiu 
you who have siudied. .. •" 

" Teli me the case as it is," interrupted the Doctor. 

*' Excuse me. Signor Doctor : we poor people don'tknow how 
to speak properly. I want then, to know. ..." 1 

*< Blessed set you are ! You are ali alike. Instead oi reial' | 
ing your case, you ask questions, because you' ve already mvìó | 
up your minds." -^ 

** I beg your pardon, Signor Doctor. I want to know if there*s 
any punishment for threatening a curate, and forbtdding him to 
celebrate a marrìage !" 

" I understand," muttered the doctor, who in truth had not 
understood ; " I understand." He then put on a serious face . 
but it was a serìousness mingled with an air of compassion and 
importance; and pressing his lips, he uttered an inarticulato 
sound betokeningtt tentioient, afìerwttié«]aordtleùlr^eìl^r?»wd 

8 
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in his first words. " A serious case, my son. There are laws 
to the point. You bave done well to come to me. It is a clear 
case, recognised in a hundred proclamations, and. . . .stay ! in an 
edict of last year, by the present Signor Governor. l'il let you 
Bee it and handle ìt directly." t 

So saying he rose from his seat, and hunted through the chaos 
of papers, shovelling the lower ones uppermost with his hands, 
as if he were throwing corn into a measure. 

" Where can it be ì Come nearer, come nearer. One is 
obliged to bave so many things in band l But it must surely be 
bere, for it is a proclamation of importance. Ah ! bere it is, 
bere it is V^ He took it, unfolded it, looked at the date, and 
with a stili more serious face continued^ " The fifteentb of Octo- 
ber, 1627. Certainly ; it is last year's; a fresb proclamation; 
it is tbese that cause such fear. Can you read, my son V* 
" A little. Signor Doctor." 

»* Very well, follow me with your eye, and you sball see." 
And holding the edict displayed in the air, he began to read, 
rapidly muttering some passage8> and pausing distinctly with 
marked emphasis, upon others, as the case required. 

" Although in the proclamation published b%/ order ofthe Signor 
Duke of Feria^ the 14 /A Decemùer, 1620, and confirmed hy the 
Most Illustrious and Most Excellent Signor^ the Signor Gonzala 
Femandez de Cordova, ófc», there was provision mode by extra" 
ordinari/ and rigor ous meaxuresyagainst oppressions, eommotions, 
and tyrannical acts that some persons dare ta commit against the 
devoted subjects of his Mc^esty ; nevertheless, the frequency ef 
crimes and violences, dj^c, has increased to such a degree that his 
Excetlency is under the necessity, <SfC» Wherefore, with the con" 
currence of the Senale 'and a CounciU àfc^^y he has resolved io 
publish the present edict. 

" And to begin with tyrannical acts, experience showing that 
many, as well in cities as in the country. Do you bear 1 exciie 
commotions in this state by violence, and oppress the weak in va-* 
rious ways, as for example, by compelling them to make hard 
hargains in purchases, rents, d^c, where am I ? ab ! bere l look 
— <o perforai or not to perform marriages ; eh l" 
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" That is my case," saicl Renzo. 

'< Listen, listen ; there is plenty more ; and tlien we shall see 
the penalty. To give evidcnce^ or noi to gire evidence ; compell' 
ing one to leave his home, àfC, another to pay a debt : ali this 
has nothing to do with us. Ah ! we bave it bere ; this priest 
noi to perform that to which he is ohliged hy his office, ortodo 
Ihings which do not heìong to him. Eh !" 

*' It seems as if they had made the ediet exactly for me." 

'' Eh ! is it not so ? listen, listen : and similar oppressions^ 
whether perpetrated by feudatories, the nohility, middle ranks, 
lower orders, or plebeians. No one escapes : tiiey are ali bere : 
it is like the valley of Jehosaphat. Listen now to tlie penalty. 
Ali these and other such like criminal acts, although they are 
prohibiled, nevertheless, it being necessary to use greaterrigour^ 
his Excellency not relenting in this proclamation, ófc», enjoins 
andcommands that against ali offenders under any of the abovc 
mentioned heads, or the like, ali the ordinary magistrates of the 
state shall proceed by pecuniary and corporal punishment, by 
banishment or the galleys, and even by death, .. .a mere baga. 
telle ! at the will of his Excellency or of the Senate, according 
to the character of the cases, persons, and circumstances* And 
this iR-RE-Mis-si-BLY, and with ali rigour, àfc. Tbere's plenty of 
it bere, eh ? And see, bere's the signature : Gonzalo Femandez 
de Cordova: and lower down; Platonus: and bereagain; Ft- 
dit Terrer : tbere's notbing wanting." 

Wbile the doctor was reading Renzo slowly followed bira with 
his eye, trying to draw out the simple meaning, and to bebold 
for himself those blessed words which he believed were to ren- 
der him assistance. The Doctor seeing bis new client more at- 
tentiye than alarmed, was greatly surprised. He must be ma- 
triculated, said he to himself— "Ah! ab!" added he aloud; 
" you bave been obliged to sbave off the lock. You bave been 
prudent : bowever you need not bave done so wben putting your^ 
self under my bands. The case is serious ; but you don't know 
what I bave courage to do in a tirae of need." 

To understand this mistake of tiie Doctor's it must be known 
that at that time, braToes by profession, and ViUaiiu òf evéry 
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kind, uBed to wear a long lock of hair which they drew over the 
face like a visor on meeting any one, when the occasion was 
one which rendered disguise necessary, and the undertaking 
8iieh as reqaired both force and circamspection. 

The prociamation had not been silent with regard to this mat- 
tar. '* Hit Excellency (the Marqois of la Hynojosa) commands 
that whosoever shall wear his hair ofsuch a hngth as to cover his 
forehead asfar as the eyebrotos ordy-, or shall wear tresses either 
bifore or hehind the ears^ shall incur the penalty of three hundred 
croums ; or in case of inahility, three years in the galleys for 
tke first offence^ and for the seconda hesides the àbove% a severer 
penalty stili, at the will of his Excellency» 

** However, in case of baldness or other reasonahle cause, as a 
mark orwound, he gives permission to suchfor their greater de 
corum or health, to wear their hair so long as may he necessary 
to cover such faUings, and no more ; waming them well to he* 
%0are of esceeding the limits of duty and pure necessity, that 
they may not incur the penalty imposed upon other dissemblers, 

^* And he àlso commands ali barbere, under penalty of a hun» 
dred crtnons, or three stripes to be given them in public, and even 
greater corporal punishment, at the will of his Excellency, as 
àb&ve, that they leave not on those whom they shave, any kind of 
the said tresses, locks, curls, or hair, longer than usuai, eilher on 
the forehead, temples, or behind t^e ears; but that they sfiati be 
ali of equal length, as above, except in case of baldness or other 
defects, as already described. The lock, then, might also be 
còDsidered a part of the armoar, and a distinctive mark of bra* 
Yoes and Tagabonds ; so that these characters very commonly 
bore the name of Ciuffi.* This term is. stili used, with a miti- 
gated signification, in the dialect of the country ; and perhaps 
there is not one of our Milanese readers who does not remember 
béarìng it said of him, in his childhood, either by his jrelatiyes, 
his tutor, or some fiunily friend, <« He is a Ciuffo ; he is a Ci* 
ì^etto.^^ 

*' On the word of a poor youth,^ replied Renzo, " I neyer wore 
m look in my liie." 
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** I can do nothing,^^ replied the Doctor, shaking his head, 
with a smile between malica and impatience. ** If you don't 
trust me, I can do nothing. He who tells lies to the lawyer, do 
you see, my son, is a fool who will teli the truth to the judge. 
People must relate matterà clearly to the advocate : it is onr 
business to raake them intricate. If you wish me to help yon, 
you must teli me ali from a to z, with your heart in your hand, as 
if to your confessor. Y ou must name the person w ho has employ- 
ed you. He will most likely be a person of consequence ; and, 
in that case, I will go to him to perform an act of duty. I 
8han\ however, teli him, do you see, that you told me he had 
sent you, trust me. I will teli him I come to imploro his proteo- 
tion for a poor slandered youth, and will take ali necessary mea- 
sures with him to finish the affair commendably. You under- 
stand, that, in securing himself, he will also secure you. Even 
if the scrape be ali your own, I wonU go back ; I bave extricat- 
ed others from worse predicaments. And if you bave not of- 
fended a person of quality, you understand, I will engagé to gei 
you out of the difficulty — with a little expense, you understand. 
You must teli me who is the offended party, as they say ; and, 
according to the condition, rank, and temper of the person, we 
shall see whether it will be better to bring him tò reason by 
offers of protection, or, in some way to criminate him, and put 
a flea in his ear; because, you see, I know yery well how to 
manage these edicts ; no one must be guilty, and no one must 
be innoccnt. As to the curate, if he has any discretion, he will 
keep in the back-ground ; if he is a simpleton, we will dispose 
of him too. One can escape from any intrigue ; but it requirea 
one to act like a man ; and your case is serious— serious, I say, 
serious ; the edict speaks clearly ; and if the matter were to be 
decided between justice and you, to say the truth, it would go 
hard with you. I speak to you as a friend. One must pay for 
pranks ; if you wish to get off clear, money and frankness-F- 
trust yourself to one wh9 wishes you well ; obey, and do ali 
that is suggested to you.*^ 

While the Doctor poured forth this rhapsody, Renzo stood 
\90king at him with the spell-bound attention of a la|>opring man 
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watching a juggler in the Street, Avho, after thrusting into his 
mouth handful after handful of tow, draws forth thence, ribbon 
— ribbon — ribbon — seemingly without end. When, at last, he 
understood what the Doctor was saying, and the strange mistake 
he had made, he cut short the ribbon in his mouth with these 
words : *• Oh, Signor Doctor, how bave you understood me ? 
The case is exactly the other way. I bave threatened no one ; 
I never do such things, not I ; ask ali my neighbours, and you 
will bear I bave never had anything to do with the law. The 
trick has been played upon me ; and I carne to ask you what I 
must do to get justice, and I am very glad that I bave seen this 
edict." 

" Hang him !" exclaimed the Doctor, opening his eyes. 
•• What a medley you have made ! So it is ; you are ali alike ; 
is it possible you don't know how to teli things plainly V 

" I beg your pardon, Signor Doctor, you didn't give me time ; 
now I will relate the case as it is. You must know, then, that I 
was to have married to-day," and bere Renzo's voice beeame 
tremulous — "I was to have married to-day a young woman to 
whom I have paid my addresses since the beginning of summer ; 
and this was the day, as I said, that was fixed with the Signor 
Curate, and every thing was ready. Well, this morning, the 
Signor Curate began to throw out some excuses .... however, 
not to tire you, I will only say, I made him speak, as was but 
just; and he confessed that he had been forbidden, under pain of 
death, to celebrate this marriage. This tyrant of a Don Rod- 
rigo. ..." 

•* Get you gene !" quickly interrupted the Doctor, raisingr bis 
eyebrows, wrinkling his red nose, and distorting his mouth ; 
"get you gene ! Why do you come bere to rack my brain with 
these lies ì Talk in this way to your companions, who don't 
know the meaning of words, and donU come and utter them to a 
gentleman who knows well what they are worth. Gro away, go 
away; you don't know what you are talking about; I don't 
meddle with boys ; I don't want to bear talk of this sort : talk 
in the air." 

" I will take an oath . . . ." 
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" Get you gone, I teli you ; what do I care Ibr your oaths ! I 
won't enter into the business ; I wash iny hands of It." And 
he Seguii nibbing and twirling ihcm one over ihc other, as if he 
were really washing them. '* Lruni how to spcak; and don^t 
come and take a gentleman tbus by surprisc." 

" But listen — but listen," vainly ri'peatod Renzo. The Doc- 
tor, fuming ali the time, pushed hiin towards tlic door, and, on 
reaching it, set it wide open, callcd the servant, and said, " Be 
quick, and give this man what he broiight. I want nothing, I 
want nothing. The woman had never bofore cxecuted a similar 
order ali the time she had becn in the Doctor^s service ; but it 
was pronounced in so resolute a manncr, that she did not hesi- 
tate to obey. So, taking the four poor birds, she gave them to 
Renzo, with a look of contemptuous compassion, which seemed 
to say, * you must indeed bave made a grand blunder.' Renzo 
tried to be ceremonious, but the Doctor was inexorable ; and the 
unhappy wight, astonished and bewildered, and more wrathful 
than ever, was compelled to take back the restored victims, and 
return to the country to Telate the pleasing result of bis expedi- 
tion to Agnese and Lucia. 

During bis absence, after sorrowfully changing their nuptial 
robes for the humble daily dress,. ihey had set themselves to 
consult anew, Lucia sobbing, Agnese sighing mournfully from 
time to timo. When Agnese had sufficicnlly enlargod upon the 
great effects they might hope for from the Doctor's advice. Lucia 
remarked, that they ought to try every metliod likely to assist 
them ; that Father Cristoforo was a man not onìy to ad viso, but 
also to render more effeelual assistancc, whcre it concerned the 
poor and unfortunate ; and that it would be a good thing if they 
could Ict him know what had happcncd. 

" It would, indeed," roplied Agnese ; and they began imme- 
diately to contrive toirether some pian to accomplish it; since, 
to go themselves to the convent, distant, pcrhaps, two miles, 
was an undertaking they would rather not risk that day ; and, 
certainly, no one with any judgmcnt would bave advised them 
to do so. While, howcver, they werc thus engaged in weigh- 
ino- the different «idos of the question, they heard a knock at the 
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door ; and at the same moment, a low but distinct Deo Gratias, 
Lucia, wondering who it could be, ran to open it, and immedi* 
ately* making a low bow, there entered a lay Capuchiii coUcc- 
tor, his bag hanging over bis left shoulder, and the mouth of it 
twisted and held tight in his two hands, over his breast. *^ Oh, 
brother Caldino !" exclaimed the two women. " Thè Lord be 
with you," said the friar ; " I bave come to bcg foì the nuts." 

" Go and fetch the nuts for the Fatheis," said Agnese. Lu- 
cia arose, and moved towards the other room ; bnt, before enter- 
ing it, she paused behind the friar's back, who remained stand' 
ing in exactly the same position ; and putting ber fore-fìnger on 
ber lips, gave ber mother a look demanding seereey, in which 
were mingled tendemess, supplication, and even a certain air of 
authority. 

The coUector, inquisitively eyeing Agnese at a distance,. said^ 
*' And this wedding ì I thought it was to bave been to-day ; 
but I noticed a stir in the neighbourhood, as if indicating some* 
tbing new. What has happened ? " 

**Tbe Signor Curate Is ili, and we are obliged to postpone 
it," bastily replied Agnese. Probably the answer might bave 
been very different, if Lucia had not given ber the hint. ** And 
bow does the collection go on 1 " added sbe, wishing to ehange 
the conversation. 

** Badly, good woman, badly. They are ali bere." And so 
saying, he took the wallet off his shoulders, and tossed it up 
between his hands into the air. ** They are ali bere ; and ta 
collect this mighty abundance, I bave had to knock at ten doors." 

" But ibe year is scarce, brother Galdino ; and wben one has 
to struggle for bread, one metsures everything according to the 
scarcity." 

" And what must we do, good woman, to make better tìmes 
return ? Give alms. Don't you know the miracle of the nuts 
that happened many years ago in our Convent of Romagna 1 

" No, indeed ! teli me." 

•* Well, you must know, then, that in our convent, there was 
a holy Father, whose name was Fathcr Macario. One day, in 
\?ÌQter, walking along a nanow path, in a iicld bclonging to 
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one of our benefactors— a good man also— Father Macario saw 
him standingr near a larghe walnut-tree, and four peasanta, with 
axes upraised, about io fell it, having laid bare ita rooU to the 
8un. * What are you doing to this poor tree I * atked Father 
Macario. ' Why, Father, it has borne no fruit for many yeara, 
80 now I will make firìng of it.* * Leave it, leare it,' said the 
Father ; *• be assured thia year it will produce more fruit than 
leaves.' The benefactor, knowing who it was that had uttered 
these words, immedìately ordered the woricmen to throw the 
8oil upon the roots again ; and calling to the Father, who con- 
ti nued bis walk, said, * Father Macario, half of the crop ahall 
be for the convent.* The rcport of the prophecy spread, and 
every one flocked to see the tree. Spring, in very truth, brought 
blossoms without number, and then followed nuts — outa with- 
out number. The good benefactor had not the happiness of 
gathering them, for he went before the harvest to receive the 
reward of his charity. But the miracle was, in consequence, 
so much the greater, as you will bear. Thia worthy man le(t 
behind him a son of very different character. Well, then, at 
the time of gathering, the collector weiit to receive the moiety 
belonging to the convent ; but the son pretended perfect igrno- 
rance of the matter, and had the temerity to reply, that he had 
never hcard that Capuchins knew how to gather nuta. What 
do you think happened then ? One day, (listen to this,) the 
knave was entertaining a party of his friends, of the same genua 
as hìmself, and whLle making merry, he related the story of the 
walnuts, and ridiculed the friars. His jovial friends wished to 
go see this wonderful heap of nuts, and he conducted them to 
the storehouse. But listen now; he opened the door, went 
towards the corner where the great heap had been laid, and 
while saying * Look,* he looked himself, and saw — what do you 
think ? — a magnificent heap of withered walnut-leaves ! Thia 
was a lesson for him ; and the convent, inatead of being a loaer 
by the denied alms, gained thereby; for, after so great a miracle, 
the contribution of nuts increased to such a degree, that a bene* 
factor, moved with pity for the poor collector, made a present io 
the convent of an aaa, to assist in caxrying the Bota home. And 

8* 
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80 much oil was made, that ali the poor in the neighbourhood 
carne and had as much as they required ; for we are like the 
Bea, which receives water from ali quarters, and returns it to he 
again distributed through the rivers.'^ 

At this moment Lucia retumed, her apiron so laden with nuts, 
that it was with difficulty she could manage it, holding the two 
comers stretched out at arm's length, while the friar Caldino 
lifled the sack off his shoulders, and putting it on the ground, 
opened the month for the reception of the abundant gift. Agnese 
glanced towards Lucia a surprised and reproachfìil look for her 
prodigality ; but Lucia retumed a glance which seemed to say, 
*' I will justify myself." The friar broke forth into praises, prog- 
nostications, promises, and expressions of gratitude, and replac- 
ing his bag, was about to depart. But Lucia, recalling him, 
said, *' 1 want you to do me a kindness ; I want you to teli 
Father Cristoforo that we eamestly wish to speak to him, and 
ask him to be so good as to come to us poor people quìckly — 
directly ; for I cannot go to the church." 

'' Is this ali ì It shall not be an hour before Father CHstoforo 
knows your wish." 

" I believe you." 

" You need not fear." And so saying, he departed, rather 
more burdened and a little better satisfìed than when he entered 
the house. 

Let no one think, on hearing that a poor girl sent to ask 
with such confidence for Father Cristoforo, and that the col- 
lector accepted the commission without wonder and without 
difficulty— let no one, I say, suppose that this Cristoforo was a 
mean friar — ^a person of no importanca He was, on the con- 
trary, a man who had great authority among his friend s, and in 
the country around ; but, such was the conditìon of the Capu- 
chins, that nothing appeared to them either too high or too low. 
1\} minister to the basest, and to be ministered to by the most 
powerful ; to enter palaces or hovels with the same deponment 
of humility and security ; to be sometimes in the same house 
the object of ridicule and a person without whom nothing could 
be decided ; to solicit alma every where, and distribute them to 
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ali thosc who hcggeà at the convent: — a Capuchin was ae- 
^ustomed to ali these. Traversina the road, he was equally liable 
to meet a noble who would reverently kiss the end of the rope 
round his waist, or a crowd of wicked boys, who pretending to 
he quarreling among themselves, would fling at hìs beard dìrt 
and mire. The word fraf e was pronounced in those days with 
the greatest respect,^nd again with the bitterest contempt; and 
the Capuchins, perhaps, more than any other order, were the ob- 
jects of twodirectly opposite sentiments, and shared two dìrectly 
opposite kinds of treatment; because, possessing no property, 
wearing a more than ordinarily distinctive habit, and making more 
open professions of humiliation,they exposed themselves more dì- 
rectly to the veneration, or the contumely, which these circum- 
stances would excite, according to the diffcrent tempers and dif- 
ferent opinions of men. 

As soon as the friar had left, — " Ali those nuts ! " exclaimed 
Agnese : " and in such a yeàr too ! '* ' 

" I beg pardon, molher," replied Lucia : " but if we had only 
given like others, brother Galdino would bave had to go about 
no one knows how long, before his wallet would bave been 
fiUed ; and we cannot teli when he would bave returned to the 
convent ; besides, what with chatting bere and there, he would 
very likely bave forgotten . . . ." 

"Ah ! you thought wisely ; and, after ali, charity always brings 
a good reward," said Agnese, who, spite of ber little defects, 
was a good woman, and would bave given every thing she 
owned for this only daughter, whom she loved with the tender- 
est afifection. 

At this moment Renzo arrived, and entering with an irrj*<ited 
and mortified countenance, threw the chickens on the table ; and 
this was the last sad vicissitude the poor creaturcs underwent 
that day. 

" Fine ad vice you gave me !" said he to Agnese. " You sent 
me to a nice gentleman, to one who really helps the unfortu- 
nate !" And he began immedi^^ely to relate his reception at the 
Doctor's. Poor Agnese, adtonisbed at his ili success, endea- 
Youred to prove that b«r advice hàd been good, and that Renzo 
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had not gone about the business cleverly ; but Lucia interrupted 
the question, by announcing that she hoped they had found a 
better helper. Renzo welcomed the hope as most peoplo do who 
are in misfortune and perpiexity. " But if the Father," said he, 
•* does not find us a remedy, I will find one somehow or other." 
The women recommended peace, patience, and prudence. " To- 
morrow," said Lucia, " Father Cristoforo will certainly come, 
and you'll see he will find some help that we poor people can't 
even imagine." 

" I hope so," said Renzo ; " but in any case I will get redress, 
or find some one to get it for me. There must be justice in the 
end, even in this world !" 

In such melancholy discourse, and in such occurrences as 
have been descrìbed, the day wore away, and began to decline. 

" Good night," said Lucia, sorrowfully, io Renzo, who could 
mot make up bis mind to leave ber. ^ Good night," repited he 
stili more moumfully. 

** Some Saint will help us," added she. " Be prudent, and 
try to be resigned." Agnese added other advice of the same 
kind, and the bridegroom went away with fury in bis heart, re- 
peating ali the while those strange words, " There must be jus- 
tice at last, even in this world !" So true is it that a man ovcr- 
vhelmed wkh great serro ws knows not what he is saying. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Th* Bun had scarcely risen above the horìzon, when Father 
Cristoforo left the convent of Pescarenico, and proceeded to- 
wards the cottage where he was expected. Pescarenico is a 
little town on the left bank of the Adda, or rather, we should 
say, of the lake, a few paces below the bridge ; a group of 
houses, inhabited for the m^^Qt part by fishermen, and adorned 
here and there with nets hung %ut to dry. The convent was 
situated (and the building stili remaìt^) outside the town, facing 
the entrance, oa the rgad that lead^ frvm Jae^q to Bergamo* 
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The sky was serene, and as the sun gradnally emerged from 

behind the mountain, the light descended from the summit of 

the opposite range, spreading itself rapidly over the steeps and 

through the valleys ; while a soft autumnal breeze, shaking from 

the boughs the withered leaves of the mulberry, carried them 

away to fall at some distance from the tree. In the vineyards 

on either hand, the red leaves of various shades glittered on the 

stili festooned branches; and the newly-made nets appeared 

dark and distinct among the fìelds of white stubble sparkling in 

tlui dew. The scene was bright ; but the occasionai sight of a 

human ftgure moving therein dispelled the cheerful thoughts 

which the scene was calculatcd to inspire. At every step one 

met with pale and emaciated begg^rs, either grown old in the 

business, or reducbd by the necessity of the times to ask alms. 

They looked piteously at Father Cristoforo as they silently 

passed by him ; and although, as a Capuchin never had any 

money, tliey had nothing to hope from him, yet they gave him a 

bow of gratitude for the alms which they had received, or were 

going to solicit, at the convent. The Mght of the labourers scat- 

tcred over the fields had in it somothing stili more moumful. 

Some were sowing seed, but niggardly and unwillingly, like a 

man who risks something he highly prlzes : others could with 

difficulty use the spade, and wearily overturned the aods. The 

half-starved child, holding by a cord the thin and meagre cow, 

and looking narro wly around, hastily stooped to steal from ìt 

some herb as food for the family, which hunger had taught them 

could he used to sustain life. Such sights as these at every 

step increased the sadness of the friar, who even now had apre- 

scntiment in bis heart that he was going to bear of some mis- 

fortune. 

But why did he take so mudi thoughi for Lucia 1 And why 
at the first intimation of ber wish, did he attend to it so dili- 
gently, as if it were a cali from the Father Provincial ? And 
who was this Father Cristoforo ? — It will he necessary to an- 
swer ali these inquiries. 

Father Cristoforo of was a man nearer sixty than fifty 

years of age. His shaven head, circled with a narrow line of 
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hair, like a crown, according^ to the fashion of the Capuchin ton- 
sure, was raised from time to time with a movement that be- 
trayed somewhat of disdain and dÌKqiiietude, and then qtiickly 
sank again in thoughts of lowliness and humility. His long, 
grey board t50vering his cheeks and chin, contrasted markedly 
with the prominent featuies of the upper part of his face, to 
which a long and habitual abstinence had rather glven an air of 
gravity, than efiaced the naturai expression. His sunken eyes, 
usually bent on the ground, sometimes brightened up with a 
momentary fire, like two spirited horses, under the band of a 
driver whom they know by experience they cannot overcome ; 
yei occasionally they indulge in a few gambols and praucings, 
for which they are quickly rcpaid by a smart jeik of the bit. 
Father Cristoforo had not always been ihus : nor had he al- 
^ways been Cristoforo : • his baptismal name was Ludovico. He 
/^ was the son of a merchant of * • * *, (these asterisks are ali in- 
vi» { serted by the circumspection of our anonymous author,) who, in 
y^ V his later years being considerably wealthy, and having only one 
son, had given up trade, and retired as an independent gentle- 
man. 

In his new state of idleness he began to entertain a great con- 
tempi for the time he had spent in making money, and being 
useful in the world. Full of this fancy, he used every endea- 
vour to make others forget that he had been a merchant ; in fact, 
he wished to forget it himself. But the warehouse, the bales, 
the journal, the measure, were for ever intruding upon his mind, 
like the shade of Banquo to Macbeth, even amidst the honours 
of the table and the smiles of flatterers. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the care of these poor mortals to avoid every word that 
might appear like an allusion to the former condition of their pa- 
tron. One day, to mention a single instance, towards the end 
of dinner, in the moment of liveliest and most unrestrained fes- 
tivity, when it would he difficult to say which was merriest, the 
company who emptied the table, or the host who filled it, he 
was rally ing with friendly superiori ty one of his guests, the 
most prodigious eater in the world. He, meaning to return the 
joke, with the frankness of a child, and without the least shade 
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of malice, replied, " Ah, l'in listening like a merchant."* The 
poor offender was at once conscious of the unfortunate word that 
had escaped his lips ; he cast a diiUdont glance towards his pa- 
tron's clouded face, and each wouid gladly have resumed his 
iformer expression; but it was impossible. The othcr guests 
occupied themselves, each in his own mind, in devìsing some 
pian of remedying the mistake, and making a diversion ; but the 
silence thus occasloned only made the error more apparent. 
Each individuai endeavoured to avoid meeting his companion's 
eye ; each felt that ali were occupied in the thought they wished 
to conceal. Cheerfulness and sociability had iied for that day, 
£ind the poor man, not so much imprudent as unfortunate, nevur 
again received an invitation. In this manner, Ludovico's father 
passed his latter years, continually subject to annoyances, and 
perpetually in dread of being despised ; nover reflecting that it 
was no more contemptuous to sell than to buy, and that the bu- 
siness of which he was now so much ashamed, had boen carried 
on for many years before the public without regret. Ile gavo 
his son an expensive education, according to thejudgmcnt of 
the times, and as far as he was permitted by tho laws and cus- 
toms of the country ; he procured him masters in the different 
branches of literature and in exorcises of horsemanship, and at 
last died, leaving the youth heir to a large fortune. Ludovico 
had acquired gcntlemanly habits and feelings, and the flatterers 
by whom he had been surrounded had accustomed him to he 
treated with the greatest respect. But when he endeavoured to 
mix with the first men of the city, he met with very different 
treatment to what he had been accustomed to, and he bcgan to 
perceive that, if he wouId be admitted into their society, as he 
desired, he must leam, in a new school, to be patient and sub- 
missive, and every moment to be looked down upon and de. 
spised. 

' Such a mode of Hfe accorded neither with the education of 
Ludovico, nor with his disposition, and he withdrew from it, 
highly piqued. Stili he absented himself unwillingly ; it ap- 

* ** Io faccio orecchie da mereanU," A proverbiai exprewion, mennlng, " I pay no 
attentfcm to you," which quite losei iti iwìnt when tronslated into Engliib. 
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peared to him that these ought really to have beea his compan- 
ions, only he wanted them to be a little more tractable. With 
this mixture of dislike and inclination, not being able to make 
them his familiar associates, yet wishing in some way to be con- 
nected with them, he endeavoared to rivai them in show and 
magnificence, thus purchasing for himself enmity, jealousy and 
ridicule. His disposition, open and at the same time violent, 
had occasionally engaged him in more serious contentions.» He 
had a naturai and sincere horror of fraud and oppression — a hor- 
ror rendered stili more vivid by the rank of those whom he saw 
daìiy committing them — exactly the persons he hated. To ap- 
pease, or to excite ali these passions at once, he readily took the 
part of the weak and oppressed, assumed the office of arbitrator, 
and intermeddling in one dispute, drew himself ìnto others ; so 
that by degrees he established his character as a protector of the 
oppressed, and a vindicator of injuries. The employment, how- 
ever, was troublesome ; and it need not be asked whether poor 
Ludovico met with enemies, untoward accidents, and vexations 
of spirit. Besides the esternai war he had to maintain, he was 
continuali y harassed by internai strifes ; for, in order to carry 
out his undertakings, (not to speak of such as never were car- 
ried out,) he was often obliged to make use of subterfuges, and 
have recourse to violence which his conscience could not ap- 
provo. He was compelled to keep around him a great number 
of bravoes ; and, as much for his own security as to ensure vigor- 
ous assistance, he -had to choose the most daring, or, in other 
worris, the most unprincipled, and thus to live with villains for 
the sake of justice. Yet on more than one occasion, either dis- 
couraged by ili success, or disquieted by imminent danger, wea- 
ried by a state of Constant defencc, disgusted with his compan- 
ions, and in apprehensioYi of dissipating his property, which was 
daily drawn upon largely, either in a good cause or in support 
of his bold enterpriseSf — more than once he had taken a fancy to 
tum friar ; for in these times, this was the commonest way of 
escaping difficulties. This idea would probably have been only 
a fancy ali his life, had it not been changed to a resolution by a 
more serious and terrible accident than he had yet met with. 
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He was walking one day along the streets, in company with 
a former shopkeeper, whom his father had raised to the office of 
steward, and was foUowed by two bravoes. The steward, whose 
namo was Christoforo, was about fìfty years old, devoted from 
childhood to his master, whom he had known from his birth, 
and by whose wages and liberality he was himself supported, 
with his wìfe and eight children. Ludovico perceived a gentle- 
man at a distance, an arrogant and overbearing man, whom he 
had never spoken to in his life, but his cordial enemy, to whom 
Ludovico heartily returned the hatred ; for itis a singularadvan- 
tage of this world> that men may hate and he hated without 
knowing each other. The Signor, followed by four bravoes, ad- 
yanced haughtily with a proud step, his head raised, and his 
mouth espressive of insolence and contempt. They both walked 
next to the wall, which (be it observed) was on Ludovico's right 
band ; and this, accordi ng to custom, gave him the right (how 
far people will go to pursue the right of a case !) of not moving 
from- the said wall to give place to any one, to which custom, at 
that time, great importance was attached. The Signor, on the 
contrary, in virtue of another custom, hold that this right ought 
to be conceded to him in consideration of his rank, and that it 
was Ludovico's part to give way. So that in this, as it happens 
in many other cases, two opposing customs clashed, the question 
of which was to bave the preference remaining undecidcd, thus 
givlng occasions of dispute, whenever one hard head chanced to 
come in contact with another of the same nature. The foes ap- 
proached each other, both dose to the wall, like two walking 
figures in bas-relief, and on finding themselves face to face, the 
Signor, eyeing Ludovico with a haughty air and imperious 
frown, said, in a corresponding tone of voice, " Go to tlie out- 
side." 

" You go yourself," replied Ludovico ; " the path is mine." 
" With men of your rank the path is always mine." 
** Yes, if the arrogance of men of your rank were a law for 
men of mine." 
The two trains of attendants stood stili, each behind its leader, 
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fiercely regardin^ each other, with their hands on theìr daggers 
prepared for battle, while the passers by stopped on their way 
and withdrew into the road, placing tbemselves at a distaiice to 
observe the issue ; the presence of these spectators continually 
animating the punctilio of the dispiitants. 

*• To the outside, vile mechanic ! or l'il qiiickly teach you the 
civility you owe a gentleman." 

" You He: I am not vile." 

" You lie, if you say I He." This reply was pragmatical. 
** And if you were a gentleman, as I am," added the Signor, " I 
would prove with the sword that you are the liar." 

" That Ì8 a capital pretext for dispensing with the trouble of 
maintaining the insolence of your words by your deeds." 

" Thro^ this rascal in the mud," said the Signor, turning to 
bis foUowers. 

*• We shall see," said Ludi vico, immediately retiring a step, 
and laying bis band on his sword. 

" Rash man !" cried the other, drawing hw own, ** I will 
break this whenit is stained with your vile blood." 

At these words they flew upon one another, the attendants of 
the two parties fìghting in defence of their masters. The com- 
bat was unequal, both in number, and because Ludovico aimed 
rather at parrying the blows of, and disarming, his enemy than 
killing him, while the Signor was resolved upon his foe's death 
at any cost. Ludovico had already received a blow from the 
dagger of one of the bravoes in his left arm, and a slight wound 
on his cheek, and his principal enemy was pressing on to make 
an end of him, when Cristoforo, soetng his master in extreme 
perii, went behind the Signor with his dagger, who, turning ali 
his fury upon his new enemy, ran him through with his sword. 
At this sight, Ludovico, as if beside himself, buried his own in 
the body of his provoker, and laid him at his feet, almost at the 
same moment as the unfortunate Cristoforo. The foUowers of 
the Signor, seeing him on the ground, immediately betook them- 
eclves to flight: those of Ludovico, wounded and beaten, having 
no lougei Siiìy one to fight with, and not wishing to he mingled 
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in the rapidly increasing muUitude, fled the other way, and T<u- 
dovico was ìe(i alone in the midst of the crowd, with tliese two 
ill-fated companions lyingr at his feet. 

** What's the matter 1 — ^There's one. — ^There are two. — ^They 
have pierced his body. — Who has been murdered 1 — ^That ty- 
rant. — Oh, Holy Mary, what a confusion ! — Seek, and you shall 
find. — One moment pays ali. — So he is gone ! — What a blow! 
— It must he a serious affair. — And this other poor fellow ! — 
Mercy ! — what a sight ! — Save him, save him ! — It will go hard 
with him too. — See how he is mangled ! he is covered with 
blood ! — Escape, poor fellow, escape ! — Take care you are not 
caught." 

These words predominating over the confused tumult of the 
crowd, expressed their prevailing opinion, while assistance ac- 
companied the ad vice. The scene had taken place near a Capu- 
chin convent, an asylum in those day8,as every one knows, im- 
penetrable to bailiffs, and ali that complication of persons and 
things whicH went by the name of justice. The wounded and 
almost senseless murderer was conducted, or rather carried by the 
crowd, and delivered to the monks with the recommendation, 
** He is a worthy man who has made a proud tyrant cold ; he 
was provokcd to it, and did it in his own defence." 

Ludovico had never before shed blood, and although homo- 
cide was in those times so common that every one was accus- 
tomed to bear of and witness it, yet the impression made on his 
mind by the sight of one man murdered /or him, and another hy 
him, was new and indescribable ; a disclosure of sentiments be- 
fore unknown. The fall of his enemy, the sudden alteration of 
the features, passing in a moment from a threatening and furi- 
ous expression to the calm and solemn stillness of death, was a 
sight that instantly changed the feelings of the murderer. He 
was dragged to the convent almost without knowing where'he 
was, or what they were doing to him ; and when his memory 
retumed, he found himself on a bed in the infirmary, attended 
by a surgeon-friar, (for the Capuchins generally had one in each 
convent,) who was applying lint and bandages to the two wounds 
he had received in the contest. A father, whose special office 
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it was to attend upon the dying, and who had frequently been 
called upon to exercise his duties in the Street, was quickly 
summoned to the place of combat. He retarned a few minutes 
afterwards, and entering the infirmary, approached the bed where 
Ludovico lay. ** Comfort yourself," said he, " he has at least 
died calmly, and has charged me to ask your pardon, and to 
convey his to you." These words aroused poor Ludovico, and 
awakened more vividly and distinctly the feelings which con- 
fusedly crowded upon his mind ; sorrow for his friend, conster- 
nation and remorse for the blow that had escaped his band, and 
at the same time a bitterly painful compassion for the man 
he had slain. ** And the other V anxiously demanded he of the 
friar. 

'' The other had expired when I arrived.** 

In the meanwhile, the gates and precincts of the convent 
swarmed with idle and inquisitive people ; but on the arrivai of 
a body of constables, they dispersed the crowd, and placed 
themselves in ambush at a short distance from the'doors, so that 
none might go out unobserved. A brother of the deceased, 
however, accompanied by two of his cousins and an aged uncle, 
carne, armed cap-à'pié, with a powerful retinue of bravoes, and 
began to make the circuit of the convent, watching with ]ooks 
and gestures of threatening contempt the idle by-standers, who 
did not dare say. He is out of your reach, though they had it 
written on their faces. 

As soon as Ludovico could collect his scattered thoughts, he 
asked for a Father Confessor, and begged that he would seek 
the widow of Cristoforo, ask forgiveness in his name for his hav- 
ing been the involuntary cause of ber desolation, and at the same 
time assure her that he would undertake to provide for her des- 
titute family. In reflecting on his own condition, the wish to 
become a friar, which he had oflen before revolved in his mind, 
revived with doublé force and earnestness ; it seemed as if God 
himself, by bringing him to a convent just at this juncture, had 
put it in his way, and given him a sign of His will, and his re- 
solution was taken. He therefore called the guardian, and told 
him of his intention. Tiie superior replied, that he must beware 
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of fonning precipate resolutions, but that ìf, on consideration, he 
'persisted in his desire, he would net berefueed. He then sent for 
a notary, and made an assignment of the whole of his property 
(which was no insignificantamount) to thefamily to Cristoforo; 
a certain sum to the widow, as if it were an entailed dowry, and 
the remainder to the children. 

The resolution of Ludovico carne very apropos for his hosts, 
who were in a sad dilemma on his account. To send him away 
from the convent, and thus expose him to justice, that is to say, 
to the vengeance of his enemies, was a course on which they 
would not for a moment bestow a thought. It would bave been 
to give up their proper privileges, disgprace the convent in the 
eyes of the people, draw upon themselves the animadversion of 
ali the Capuchins in the universe for sufiering their common 
rights to be infringed upon, and arouse ali the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, who at that time considered themselves the lawful 
guardians of these rights. On the other band, the kindred of 
the slain, powerful themselves, and strong in adherents, were 
prepared to take vengeance, and denounced as their enemy any 
one who should put an obstacle in their way. The history does 
not teli US that much grief was felt for the loss of the deceased, 
nor even that a single tear was shed over him by any of his re- 
lations : it merely says that they were ali on fire to bave the 
murderer, dead or living, in their power. Bat Ludovico's as- 
Buming the habit of a Capuchin settled ali these difficulties ; he 
made atonement in a manner, imposed a penance on himself, 
tacitly confessed himself in fault, and withdfew from the con- 
test ; he was, in fact, an enemy laying down his arms. The 
relatives of the dead could also, if they pleased, believe and 
make it their boast that he had turned friar in despair, and 
through dread of their vengeance. But in any case, to oblige a 
man to relinquish his property, shave his head, and walk bare- 
foot, to sleep on Straw, and to live upon alms, was surely a pun- 
ishment fully equivalent to the most heinous offence. 

The Superior presented himself with an easy humility to the 
brother of the deceased, and after a thousand protestations of re- 
■peel'% liifr motlj^UKiBtimtlwitei ud- UéMmr to complx 
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with his wishes as far as was possible, he spoke of Ludovico's 
penitence, and the determination he had made, politely making 
it appear that his famiiy ought to ,be therewith satisfìed, and in- 
sinuatine, jet more courteously, and with stili greater dexterity, 
that whether he were pleased or net, so it would he. The bro- 
ther fell into a rage, which the Capuchin patiently allowed to 
evaporate, occasionally remarking that he had too just cause of 
sorrow. The Signor also gave him to understand, that in any 
case his famiiy had it in their power to enforce satisfaction, to 
which the Capuchin, whatever he might think, did not say no ; 
and fìnally he asked, or rather required as a condition, that the 
murderer of his brother should immediately quit the city. The 
Capuchin, who had already determined upon such a course, re- 
plied that it should he as he wished, leaving the nobleman to 
believe, if he chose, that his compliance was an act of obedi- 
ence ; and thus the matter concluded to the satisfaction of ali 
parties. The famiiy were released from their obligation; the 
friars had rescued a fellow-creature, and secured their own privi- 
leges, without making themselves enemies; the dilettanti in 
chivalry gladly saw the affair terminated in so laudable a man- 
ner; the populace rejoiced at a worthy man's escaping from 
danger, and at the same time marvelled at his conversion ; fìnal- 
ly, and above ali, in the midst of his sorrow, it was a consola- 
tion to poor Ludovico himself, to enter upon a life of expiation, 
and devote himself to services, which, though they could not 
remedy, might at least make some atonement for his unhappy 
deed, and alleviate^the intolerable pangs of remorse. The idea 
that his resolution might be attributed to fear pained him for a 
moment, but he quickly consoled himself by the remembrance 
that even this unjust imputation would be a punishment for him, 
and a means of expiation. Thus, at the age of thirty, Ludovico 
took the monastìc habit, and being required, according to cus- 
tom, to change his name, he chose one that would continually 
remind him of the fault he had to atone for — the name of Friar 
Cristoforo. 

Scarcely was the ceremony of taking the religious habit com- 
pletAd, when th^ guaidian told him that he must keep bis non^ 
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ciate at * * *, sixty miles distant, and Ihat he must leave the 
next day. The novice bowed respectfully, and requested a fa- 
vour of him. " Alìow me, Father," said he, " before I quit the 
city where I have shed the blood of a fello w-creature, and ievre 
a family justly ofiended wìth me, to make what satisfaction I 
can by at least confessing my sonrow, begging forgiveness o^ 
the brother of the deceased, and so removi ng, please God, the 
enmity he feels towards me." The guardian thinking that such 
an act, besides being good in itself, would also serve stili more 
to reconcile the family to the convent, instantly repaired to the 
offended Signor^s house, and communicated to him Friar Cristo- 
foro's request. The Signor, greatly surprised at so unexpected 
a proposai, felt a rising of anger, mingled perhaps with compla- 
cency, and after thinking a moment, '^ Let him come to-morrow," 
said he, mentioning the hour, and the Superior returned to the 
monastery to acquaint the novice with the desired permission. 

The gentleman soon remembered that the more solemn and 
notorious the submission was, the more bis infiuence and impor* 
tance would he increased among bis friends and the public ; and 
it would also (to use a fashionable modem expression) make a 
fine page in the history of the family. He therefore hastily sent 
to infotm ali bis relatives, that the next day at neon they must 
hold themselves engaged to come to him, for the purpose of re" 
ceiving a common satisfaction. At mid-day the palane swarmed 
with the nobility of both sexes and of every age ; occasioning 
a oonfused intermiifgling of large cloaks, lofty plumes, and pen- 
dent jewels ; a vibrating movement of stiffened and curled rib* 
bons, an impeded trailing of embroidered trains. The ante- 
rooms, court-yard s, and roads ovérflowed with servants, pageSf 
bravoes, and inquisitive gazers. On seeing ali this preparation, 
Friar Cristoforo guessed the motive> and felt a momentary per- 
turbation ; but he soon recovered himself, and said : — '' Be it 
so ; I committed the murder publicly, in the presence of many 
of bis enemies ; that was an injury ; this is reparation." — So, 
with the Father, bis companion, at bis side, and bis eyes bent 
on the ground, he passed the threshold, traversed the court-yard 
among a crowd who eyed him with ^ery unGeremoniooa curiosi* 
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ty, ascended the stairs, and in the midst of another crowd of 
nobles, who gave way at his approach, was ushered with a thou- 
sand eyes upon him, into the presence of the master of the man- 
sion, who, surrounded by his nearest relatives, stood in the cen* 
tre of the room with a downcast look, ^asping in his left hand 
the hilt of his sword, while with the right he folded the coUar 
of his cloak over his breast. 

There is sometimes in the face and behaviour of a person so 
direct an expression, snch an efifusion, so to speak, of the Inter- 
nai soul, that in a crowd of spectators there will be but one 
judgment and opinion of him. So was it with Friar Cristoforo; 
his face and behaviour plainly expressed to the by-standers that 
he had not become a friar, nor submitted to that humiliation 
from the fear of man ; and the discovery immediately conciliated 
ali hearts. On perceiving the offended Signor he quickened his 
steps, fell on his knees at his feet, crossed his hands on his 
breast, and bending his shaved head, said, ''I am the murderer 
of your brother. God knows how gladly I would restore him t9 
you at the price of my own blood, but it cannot be : I can only 
make inefficacions and tardy excuses, and imploro yon to accept 
them for God's sake.'^ Ali eyes were immovably fìxed upon the 
novioe and the illustrious personage he was addressing ; ali ears 
were attentively listening; and when Friar Cristoforo ceasedt 
there was a murmur of compassion and respect throughout the 
room. The gentleman, who stood in an attìtude of forced con* 
descension and restrained anger, was much moved at these 
words, and bending towards the supplicant, **Rise," said he, in 
an altered tono. " The offence — the actcertainly — ^bat the habit 
you bear — not only so, but also yourself — Rise, Father — My 
brother — I cannot deny it — was a cavalier — was rather a — pre- 
cipitate man — ^rather hasty. *But ali happens by God^s appoint- 
ment. Speak of it no more. . . . But Father, you must not re- 
main in this posture.*' And taking him by the arm he com- 
pelled him to rise. The friar, standing with his head bowed, 
and his eyes fixed on the ground, replied, ** I may hope then that 
I bare yonr forgÌTeitess ? And if I obtain it from you, from 
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whom may I not hope it 1 Oh ! if I might bear from your lipg 
that one word — ^pardon !" 

'* Pardon!" said the gentleman. **Yoa no longer need it. 
But since you desire it,certay4y* • • .certainly, I pardon you witii 
my whole heart, and ali. . . ." 

** Ali ! ali !" exclaimed the by-standers with one voice. The 
countenancé of thefriar expanded with grateful joy, under which 
faowoTer, might be traced an humble and deep compunction for 
the evil which the forgiveness of men could not repair. The 
gentleman overcome by this deportment, and urged forward by 
the general feeling, threw bis arms round Cristoforo^s neck, and 
gave and received the kiss of peace. 

*' Bravo ! well done !" burst forth from ali parta of the room ; 
there was a general movement, and ali gathered round the friar* 
Servante immediately entered bringing abundance of refreshment. 
The Signor again addressing Cristoforo, who was preparing to 
retire, said, '* Father, let me give you some of these trifles ; af- 
ford me this proof of your friendship ;" and was on the point of 
fcelping him before any of the others ; but he, drawing back with 
a kind of friendly resistance, " These things," said he, " are no 
longer for me ; but God forbid that I should refuse your gifts. I 
am about to start òn my journey ; allow me to take a loaf of 
bread, .that I may be able to say I bave shared your charity, eaten 
of your bread, and received a token of your forgiveness." The 
nobleman, mueh affected, ordered it to be brought, and shortly a 
waiter entered in full dress, hearing the loaf on a Silver dish, 
and presented it to the father, who took it with many thanks, and 
put it in bis basket. Then, obtaining permission to depart, he 
bade farewell to the master of the house and those who stood 
nearest to him, and with difficulty made bis escape as they en- 
^eavoured for a moment to impede his progress ; while, in the 
ante-rooms he had to struggle to free himself from the servante, 
and even from the bravoes, who kissed the hem of his garment, 
his rope and his hood. At last he reached tìlie Street, home along 
as in triumph, and accompanied by a|crowd of people as far as 
the gate of the city, from whence he commenced his pedestrian 
joomey towards the place of his noviciate. 

4 
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The brother and other relatives-of the deceased, who had been 
prepared in the morning to enjoy the sad trìumph óf pride, were 
left instead full of the serene joy of a forgiving and benerolent 
disposition. The company ente{|ained themselves sometime 
longer, with feelings of anusual kindness and eoidiality, in dia- 
oussions of a very different character to what they had antici- 
pated on assembling. Instead of satisfaction enforeed, ineults 
aTenged, and obligations discharged, praises of the novice, re- 
eonciliation^ and meekness, were ihe topics of conrersation. 
And he who, for the fiflieth time, would bare reconnted how 
Count Muzio, bis father, had served the Marqnis Stanislao, (a 
violent, boastful man, as every one is aware,) in a well-known 
encounter of the same kind, related instead, the penitence and 
wonderful patience of one Friar Simone, who had ^died many 
years befoie. When the party had dispersed, the Signor, stili con- 
giderably agitated, reconsidered with sorprise what he had heard 
-and had himself expressed, and muttered between his teeth, 
** The devil of a fidar !" (we must record his exact words) " The 
devil of a friar K— *if he had knélt thexe a few moments longer, I 
shonld almost bave begged his pardon for bis having murdered my 
brother."— Our story expressly notes that from that day forward 
he became a little less impetuous, and rather more tractable. 

Father Cristoforo pursued his way with a peaee of mind such 
«8 he had never experienced since that terrible event, to mak& 
atonement for which his whole life was benceforth to be conse- 
erated. He maintained the silence nsually imposed upon no- 
TÌces without difficulty, being entirely absorbed in the thought of 
the labours, privations, and humiliations he would bave to un- 
dergo for the expiation of hi» fault. At the usuai hour of re» 
ireshment he stopped at the house of a patron, and partook almost 
Toraciously of the bread of forgiveness, reserving however, a 
amali piece, which he k^pt in his basket as a perpetuai remem- 
brancer. 

It is not our intention to write the bistory of his cloistral life ; 
it will suffice to say, that while he willingly and carefully fui- 
filled the duties customarily assigned to him, to preach and to 
attend upon the dying, he nevex sufieied an opportunity to pass 
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of executing two other offices which he had imposed upon him- 
self— the composing of dififerences, and the protection of the 
oppressed. Without heing aware of it, he entered upon these . 
undertakings with some portion of his former zeal, aad a sli^t 
remnant of that courageous spirit which humiliations £uid mor- 
tifìcations had not be^i able «ntirely to subdue. His manner of 
speaking was habitually meek and humble ; bat when truth and 
justice were at stake, he was immediately animated with his for- 
mer warmth, which, mingled with and modified by a solenni 
emphasis acc^uired in preaching, imparted to his language a very 
marked character. His whoie countenance and depOTtment in- 
dicated a long-continued struggle between a naturally hasty, pas- 
sionate temper, and an opposingand habitually victorious wiU, 
ever on the watch, and directed by the highest principles sftid 
motives. One of the brotherhood, his friend who knew hkn 
well, likened him on one occasion, to those too-expressive words 
— too expressive, that is, in their naturai state, which some per- 
sons, weU-behaved enough on ordinary occasions, pronounce 
when overcome by anger, in a half-and-half sort of way, with a 
stight change of |(etters»word8 which even thus traasformed 
bear about them much of their primitive energy. 

If one unknown to him, in Lucia's sad conditi on, had implored 
the aid of Father Cristoforo, he would immediately bave attended 
to the request ; when it concerned Lucia^ however, he hastened 
to her with doublé soticitude, since he knew and admired ber in- 
nocence. He had already trembled for her danger, and felt a 
lively indignation at the base persecution of which she was the 
object. Besides thiSj he feared that by advising her to say no- 
thing about it, and keep quiet, he might bave been the cause of 
some sad oonsequences ; so that in this case there was added to 
the kind solicitude, which was, as it were, naturai to him, that 
scrupulous perplexity which often torments the innocent. 

But while we bave been relating the early history of Father 
Cristoforo, he has arrived at the village, and reached the door ; 
and the women, leaving the harsh-toned spinning-wheel at which 
they were engaged, bave risen and exclaimed with one voice» 
^ Oh, Father Cnstofoio ! God rewaid you V^ 
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rCHAPTERV. 
Father Cristoforo stopped on the threshold, and qoìckly per- 
ceived by a glance at the women, that his presentiments had not 
been unfounded. While raìsing his beard, by a slight movement 
of the head backwards, he said, in that interrogative tone which 
anticipates a moumfiil reply, " Welll" Lucia answered by a 
flood of tears. Her mother began to apologize for having dared 
• . .,. but he advanced and seated himself on a three-legged stool, 
and cut short ali her excuses, by saying to Lucia, " Cairn yòur- 
self, my poor daughter. And you,*' contìnued he, tuming to 
Agnese, '' teli me what has happened.*' The good woman re- 
lated the melancholy story as well as she could, while the friar 
changed colour a thousand times, at one moment, raising his eyes 
to heaven, the next, kicking his heels on the ground. At the 
conclusion of the recital, he covered his face with his hands, and 
exclaimed, *' Oh, blessed Lord ! how long !...." But withont 
finishing the sentence, he tumed again to the women. ** Poor 
things !" said he, <* God has indeed yisited you. Poor Lucia !" 

*< You will not forsake us, Father T' sobbed Lucia. 

*' Forsake you !" replied-he. " Great God ! with what face 
could I again make request to Him, if I should forsake you ! 
You in this state ! You whom He confides to me ! Don*t des- 
pair : He will help you. He sees ali : He can make use even 
of such an unworthy instrument as I am to confound a . . . . Let 
US see : let me think what I can do for you." 

So saying, he leaned his left elbow on his knee, laid his fore- 
head on his band, and with the right grasped his beard and chin, 
as if to concentrate and hold fast ali the powers of his mind. 
But the most attentive consideration only served to show more 
distinctly the urgency and intricacy of the case, and how few, 
how uncertain, and how dangerous were the ways of meeting it. 
^' Instil shame into Don Abbondio, and make him sensible of 
lìow much he is failing in his duty 1 Shame and duty are nothing 
to him, when overwhelmed with fear. Inspiro him with fears t 
How can I suggest one that would oyerbalance the dread he al- 
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nady has of a moaketl Inform the Gardinal-Aichbishop of ali, 
and inToke bis authority t This reqaires time, and in the mean- 
whiie what might not happen 1 And afterwaidt, supposing eren 
tkts onhappy innocent were marrìed, wonld (that be a curb to 
tsnch a man f . • • • Who knows to what lengrth he might proceed t 
And resisi him t How 1 Ah ! if I could," thought the poor 
frìar : ** if I eoald but engagé in this cause my brethren bere and 
art MUan! But it is not a common affair, and I should be aban- 
doned« Don Rodrigo pretends to be a friend to the conTent, and 
porofesses himself a fòvomer of the Capuchins ; and bis followera 
kaTo move Ihan once taken refiige with us. I shonld find myself 
aione in the undertaking ; I should be opposed by meddling, 
^arpebome persona ; and, what is worse, I should, perhaps, by 
an iil-iimed endeaToor, only render the condition of this poor girl 
noie hopeless." Ha^ing eonsidered every Tiew of the question, 
tiie beat oourse seemed Co be to confront Don Rodrigo himself, 
and try, by entreaties, &e teirors.of the life to come, and eyen of 
this world, if that were possible, to dissuade him from his infìi- 
notts parpose. At least, he could by this means ascertain whe- 
tker he ««itimiedobstinately benton his wicked design, discover 
flomething more of his intentions, and act accordingly. 

While thè fiiar was thus engaged, Renzo, who for reasons that 
erery one can dirine, could not long absent himself, made his 
appearance at the door ; but seeing the Father absorbed in 
<thought, and the women beckoning to him not to interrupt him, 
Ile stood silent on the threshold. Raising his head to communi* 
Gate his design to the women, the firiar perceired Rensso, and sa- 
Inted him with his usuai alTection, inereased and rendered more 
intense by compassion. 

** Have they told you ; . • . Father !" asked Renzo, in an agi- 
tated tono. 

*^ Only too mueh : and for that reason I am bere." 

** What do you say to the rascal 1" 

*' What do you wish me to say of him t He is far away, and 
my words wottld be of no use. But I sayto you, my Renzo, 
trust in God, and He will not forsake you." 
. <* What blessed words !" exclaimed the youth* <* You are 
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noi one of thote who always wrong the poor. But the Signor 
Corate, and that Signor Doctor • . • •*' 

'' DonU recai those sceneiEs Renzo, which only serre to irritate 
jou uselessly. I am a poor friar ; but I repeat vhat I bave said 
to these poor women ; poor as I am, I will not fbraake you." 

*' Ah f you are not like the world's frienda ! Good-for-noth'> 
ing creatores that they aie ! You would not believe the protes- 
tations they made me in prosperity. Ha! ha! They were 
ready to givo their lives fof me ; they vould bave defended me 
against the devil. If I bad had aa enemy. ... I had only to let 
them know it, and I should bave been quickly lid of him ! And 
now, if you were to cee how they draw back' . •• ." At tbis 
moment Renzo perceived, on raising ]ii8 eyes to thoae of bis au- 
ditor, that the good friar's face waa clouded, and he felt that he 
had uttered something wrong. He only added to bk peiplexi- 
ties, however, and made matterà worse^ by trying to remedy 
them : '* I meant to say .... I don't at ali mean .... that is, I 
meantto say. ..." 

** V/hat did you mean to say 1 Have yon, tìien, begun to 
spoil my work bofore I baye undertaken it 1 It is well for yoa 
that you bave been undeeeived in time. What ! you went in 
search of friends. . . .and such friends !. . . .who could not haye 
belped you, had they been willing ; and you forgot to seek the 
only One who can and will assist you ! Do you not know that 
God is the friend of the afflicted who put their trust in him ? Do 
you not know that threatening and contention gain nolhing for the 
weak ? And eyen if . . • . " Hera he forcibly grasped Renzo's arm : 
his countenance, without losing any of ita authorìty, expressed a 
solemn contrition; he cast his eyes on the ground, and his voice 
became. slow and almost oepulchral i '' Even if they did, it is a 
terrible gain ! Renzo, will you trust to me ? To me, did I say--^ 
a feeble mortai, a poor firiai ? No ; but will you trust in God V* 

** Oh yes !" repiied Renzo ; *' He is in truth the Lord." 

*' Very well ; promise me that you will not attack-*-that you 
will not proToke— any one ; that you will he guided by me." 

** I promise you." 

Lucia drew a long breatb, as if sbe were relieved from a great 
weight ; and Agnese exdaimed, ** Bravo, my son !" 
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"Listen, my children," continued Friar Cristoforo; "I will ^ 
go/to-day and speak to this man. If it please God to touch hia -^^7 
heart, and give force to my words, well ; but, if not, He will 
show as some other remedy. Yoa, in the meanwhile, be quiet 
and retired; avoid gossip, and don't show yourselves. To- 
night, or to-morrow morning, at the latest, you shall see me 
again." So saying, he cut short ali their thanks and benedic- 
tions, and departed. He retumed first to the convent, whero he 
arrived in time to join the chorus in chanting, dined, and thcn 
set off on bis way towards the den of the wild beast he had un- 
dertaken to tame. 

The small but elegant palace of Don Rodrigo, stood by itself, 
rising like a castle from the summit of one of the abrupt cliffa 
by which the shore of the lake was broken and diversifìod. Our 
anonymous sAithor only adds to this indication, that the site (it 
would have been better to bave given the name in full,) was 
rather on the side adjoining the country of the Betrothed, about 
three miles distant from them, and four from the convent. At 
the base of the cliff, on the side looking towards the lake, lay a 
group of cottages, inhabited by the peasantry in the service of 
Don Rodrigo, the diminutive capital of bis little kingdom. It 
was quite sufficient to pass through it to be assured of the cha- 
racter and customs of the country. Casting a glance into the 
lower rooms, should a door happen to be open, one saw hanging 
on the Wall, fowling-pieces, spades, rakes, Straw hats, nets, and 
powder-flasks, in admired confusion. Everywhere might be 
seen powerful, fierce-looking men, wearing a large lock, tumed 
ba($k upon their head, and enclosed in a net; old men, who, 
having lost their teeth, appeared ready, at the slightest provoca- 
tion, to show their gums ; women, of masculine appearance, 
with strong, sinewy arms, prepared to come in to the aid of their 
tongues on every occasion. Even the very children, playing in 
the road, displayed in their countenances and behaviour a certain 
air of provocation and defiance. 

Father Cristoforo passed through this hamlet, and ascended a 
winding footpath to a small level plot of ground, in front of the 
palace. The door was shut — a sign that the master of the man* 
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non was dining, and would net be disturbed» The few small 
Windows that looked into the road, the frame-works of which. 
were disjointed and decayed wìth age, were defended by large 
iron bars ; and those of the gronnd-floor were so high, that a 
man coold scarcely reach them by standing on the shoulders of 
another. Perfect silence reigned around^ and a passer-by 
might have deemed it a deserted mansion^had not fbur creatures^ 
two animate, and two inanimate, disposed opposite each other» 
cutside, gìven some indication of inhabitants. Two great vai- 
tores, with extended wings and pendent heads— one strìpped of 
its feathers, and half consumed by timo ; tHe other stili feather- 
ed, and in a state of preservation, were nailed, one on each post 
of the massive door-way; and two bravoes, stretched at full 
length on the benches to the right and lefi, were on guard, and 
expecting their cali to partake of the remains of th» Signor's ta- 
ble» The Father stood stili, in the attitude of one who was pre> 
pared to wait; but one of the braYoes rose, and called to him :. 
^' Father, Father, come forward, we donH.make Capnchins waii 
here ; we are friend s of the convent ; and I have sometimes been 
within it when the air outside was not yery good fos me, and 
when, if the door had been closed upon me, I should bave fared 
badly." So saying, he gave two strokes of the knocker, whicb 
were answered inmiediately from within, by the bowling and 
jelling of mastiffs and eurs^ and in a few moments by an old 
grambling servant ; but seeing the Father, be made him. a low 
bow, quìeted the animals with band and voice,, introdaced the^ 
visitor into a narrow passage, and closed the door again. Ha 
then conducted him into a small apartm£nt, and, regarding hin^ 
with a surprised and respeetful look, said^" Are you not. . . .Fa- 
ther Cristoforo of Pescarenico 1" 
^ "I am." 
. " Yon here 1*» 

" À.S you see, my good man." 

•* It must be to do good, then. Good," eontinued he, matteiv 
ing between bis teeth, as he stili led the way ; " good may be 
dono anywhere." 

Having passed through two or three dark apartments, they at 
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last reached the door of the dining room, where ihey were greet- 
ed with a loud and confased noise of kniyes, forks, glames, pew- 
ter dishes, and, aboTe ali, of discordant voices alternately en« 
deayouring to take the lead in conTersation. The friar wiahed to 
withdrawy and waa debating at the door with the serrant, and 
^®6i^iM? permission to wait in some corner of the house till din- 
ner was over, when the door opened. A certain Gonnt Attilio, 
who was sitting opposite, (he was a cousin of Don Rodrigo, and 
we bare already mentioned him without giying his name,) see- 
ing a shaTed head and a monk^s habit, and perceiving the 
modest intentions of the good frìar, exclaimed, **Aha! aha! 
You shan't make your escape, reverend Father ; forward, for- 
ward !'' Don Rodrigo, without precisely divining the object of 
this yisit, had a sort of presentiment of what awaited him, and 
would haye been glad to avoid it; but since Attilio had thought* 
lessly giTon this blunt invitation, he was obliged to second it, 
and said, '' Come in, Father, come in.*' The friar advanced, 
making a low bow to the host, and respectfully responding to the 

salutations of the guesj^. — .^. , ^ 

Itla u»iuir(rdo not gay invariable,) to représent the Inno- 
oent in the presence of the wicked with an open countenance, an 
air of security, an undaunted heart, and a ready facility of ex- 
pression. Xn reality, howoTer, many circumstances are required 
to produce this behaviour, which are rarely met with in combi- 
nation. It will'not,therefore, be wondered at, that Friar Cristo- 
foro, with the testimony of a good conscience, and a finn persufip 
Sion of the justice of the cause he had come to adyocate, toge- 
ther with a mingled feeling of horror and compassion for Don 
Rodrigo, stood, neyertheless, with a certain air of tiididity and 
submissiyeness, in the presence of this same Don Rodrigo, who 
was seated before him in an arm-chair, in his own house, on his 
own estate, surrounded by his friends, and many indications of 
his power, with eyery homage paid to him, and with an expres- 
Sion of countenance that would at once prohibit the making a 
request, much more the giving advice, correction, or reproof. On 
his right, sat Count Attilio, his cousin, and, it is needless to 
say, his companion in libertinism and oppression, who had come 

4* 
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from Milan to spend a few days with him. To his left, and on 
the other side of the table, was seated, with a profound respect, 
tempered, however, with a certain air of security, ^nd even ar- 
rogance, the Signor Podestà ;* the person whose business it 
was, professedly, to administer justice to Renzo Tramaglino, 
and inflict apon Don Rodrigo one of the appointed penalties. Op- 
poeite the Podestà, in an attitude of the purest, most unbounded 
servility, sat our Dootor, Azzecca-garbuglh with his black cap, 
and more thàn usually red nose ; and fàcìng the cousins were 
two obscure gaests, of whom our story merely records that they 
did nothing but eat, bow their heads, and smile approvai at 
everything uttered by a fellow guest, provided another did not 
contradict it. 

** Givo the Father a seat," said Don Rodrigo. A senrant pre- 
sented a chair, and Father Cristoforo sat down, making some 
excuse to the Signor for coming at so inopportune an hour. 

*' I wish to speak with you alone, on a matter of importance," 
added the friar, in a lower voice, in Don Rodrigo's ear. 

" Very weil, I will atténd you," replied he ; " but in the 
meanwhile, bring the Father something to drink." 

The Father tried to excuse himself ; but Don Rodrigo, raising 
his voice above the re-commencing tumult, cried, " No, no, you 
shall not do me this wrong ; it shall never be said that a Capu- 
chin left this house without tasting my wine, nor an insolent 
creditor the wood of my forests." These words were followed 
by a general laugh, and, for a moment, interrupted the question 
that was being warmly agitated among the guests. A servant 
then brought in a bottle of wine, on a tray, and a tali glass, in 
the shape of a chalice, and presented them to the Father, who, 
unwilling to refuse the pressing invitation of one he so mach 
wished to propitiate, did not hesitate to pour some out, and be- 
gan slowly to sip the wine. 

" The authority of Tasso will not serve your purpose, respect- 

* The governor, or magistrate of tbe p^ice— a dignitary corresponding to the 
mayor of an Eogliah town ; bat lesa di|piified in tbla instancei becaoM ezeicialDg 
power in a amaller terrìtory. 
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ed Signor Podestà ; it even militates against yon,** resumed 
Count Attilio, in a thiindering voice ; ** for that learned, that 
great man, who perfectly understood ali the rules of chivalry, 
has made the messenger of Argante ask leave of the pious Bug^ 
lione, before delivering the challenge to the Christian knights. ." 

** But this," replied the Podestà, vociferating no lesa vehe- 
mently, " this is a liberty, a mere liberty, a poetical omament; 
since an ambassador is, in bis nature, inviolable by the law of nap 
tions,y«r« gentium* But, without seeking so far, the proverb says, 
Ambasciator non porta pena ; and proverbs, you know, contain 
the wisdom of the human race. Besides, the messenger, hav- 
ing uttered nothing in bis own name, but only presented the 
challenge in writing. ..." 

** But when will you understand that this messenger was an 
inconsiderate ass, who didn't know the first ? .... "| 

"With your leave, gentlemen," interrupted Don Rodrigo^ 
who was afraid of the question being carried too far, " we will 
refer it to Father Cristoforo, and abide by bis sentence." 

" Well — ^very well," said Count Attilio, highly pleased at 
the idea of referring a question of chivalry to a Capuchin : while 
the more eager Podestà with difficulty restrained bis excited 
feelings, and a sbrug of contempi, which seemed to say — Ab- 
surdity ! 

" But, from what I bave heard," said the Father, " these are 
matters I know nothing of." 

** As usuai, the modest excuses of the Fathers," said Don 
Rodrigo ; ** but you shall not get off so easily. Come, now, we 
know well enough you did not come into the world with a cowl 
on your head, and that you are no stranger to ita ways. See 
here ; this is the question. ..." 

"The case is this," began Count Attilio. 

" Let me teli it, who am neutral, cousin," replied Don Rod- 
rigo. " This is the story. A Spanish cavalier sent a challenge 
to a Milanese cavalier ; the bearer, not finding him at home, de- 
livered the summons to bis brother, who, after reading it, gaye 
the bearér in reply a good thryhing. The dispute is. 
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<« One good tura deserves another,'* cried Count Attilio. '' It 
was really inspiration. ..." 

" Of the devil," added the Podestà. ** To beat an ambassfa- 
dor! — a man whose person is sacred l Even you, Father, will 
tay whether this was a knightly deed." 

" Yes, Signor, knightly," cried the Count, " and you will al- 
low me ìQ say so, who ought to understand what relates to a 
cavalier. Oh, if they had been blows, it would be another mat- 
ter; buia cudgel defiles nobody's hands. What puzzles me is, 
why you think so much of the shoulders of a mean scoundrel." 

*' Who said anything about bis shoulders. Signor Count 1 
You would make out I had talked nonsense such as never enter- 
ed my mind. I spoke of bis office, not of his shoulders ; and 
am now considering the laws of chivalry. Be so good as to 
teli me whether the herald s that the ancien t Romans sent to bid 
defiance to other nations asked leave to announce their mes- 
sage ; and find me one writer who mentions that a herald was 
ever beaten." 

** What bave the officers of the ancient Romans to do with us 
—a simple nation, and in these things far, far behind us % But, 
according to the laws of modem chivalry, which are the only 
light ones, I affirm and maintain that a messenger who dared to 
place a challenge in the band of a knight without having asked 
his permission, is an incautious fool, who may be beaten, and 
who richly deserves it." 

*' Answer me this syllogism. ..." 

** No, no, notbing," 

" But listen, listen. To strike an unarmed person is a treach- 
erous act. Atqui the messenger de quo was without arma. 
•Ergo " 

" Gently, gently. Signor Podestà 1" 

" Why gently 1" 

" Gently, I say : what are you talking about ? It is an act of 
treachery to give a man a blow with a sword behind him, or to 
shoot him in the back ; and to this even there are certain excep- 
tions. . . .but we will keep to the point. I allow that this may 
generally be called an act of treachery ; but to bestow four blows 
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on a paltiy fellow like him ! It wonld haye been a likely thing 
to say : Take care I don't beat you, as one says to a gentleman : 
Draw your sword. And you, respected Signor Doctor, instead 
of smiling at me there, and giving me to underatand you are of 
my opinion, why don't you support my position with your capi- 
tal powers of argument, and help me to drive some reason into 
the head of this Signor V* 

*'I...." replied the Doctor, in confusion. '*I enjoy this 
leamed dispute, and am glad of the accident that has given oo- 
casion to so agreeable a war of genius. But it does not belong 
to me to givo sentence : bis illustrious lordship has already 
delegated a judge. . . .the Father bere. ..." 

** Trae,'' said Don Rodrigo ; *' but bow is the judge to speak 
vhen the disputants will not be silent ?" 

** I am dumb," said Count Attilio. The Podestà made a sign 
that be would not speak. 

*< Ah, at last ! What do you say, Father ?" asked Don Rod- 
rigo with half-jesting gravity. 

** I bave already excused myself by saying I don't understand 
the matter," replied Friar Cristoforo, retuming the wine-glass 
to a servant. 

" Poor excuses," cried the two cousins. " We must bave 
your sentence." 

<< Since you wish it, my humble opinion is that there should 
be neither challenges, bearers, nor blows." 

The guests interchanged iooks of unfeigned astonishment. 

" Oh, this is too bad !" exclaimed Count Attilio. *' Pardon 
me, Father, but this is too bad. It is easy to see you know no- 
thing of the world." 

*^ He !" said Don Rodrigo. " Ha ! ha ! he knows it, cousin, 
as well as you do : isn't it trae, Father ?" 

Instead of replying to this courteous interrogation, the Father 
said to himself : This is aimed at you ; but remember, friar, that 
you are not bere for yourself ; and that which affects you only 
is not to be taken into the account. 

•' It may be," said the cousia: '* but the Father. • • «what is 
hi8 name ?" 
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** Father Cristoforo,*' replied more than one. 

** But, Father Cristoforo, most revered»Father, with your 
principles you would turn the world upside down. Without 
challen^s ! Without blows ! Farewell to the point of honour ! 
impunity for ali villains. Fortunately, however, the sapposition 
is impossible." 

" Up, Doctor, up," broke in Don Rodrigo, who always tried 
to divert the argument from the originai disputants. " You are 
the man to argue on any matter. Let us see what you will do 
in discussing this question with Father Cristoforo." 

*< Really,'' replied the Doctor, brandishing bis fork in the air, 
and turning to the Father, '* really, I cannot understand how 
Father Cristoforo, who is at once the perfect devotee, and a man 
of the world, should not remember that bis sentence, good, ex- 
cellent, and of just weight, as it is in the pulpit, is of no iralue 
(with due respect he it spoken,) in a question of chivalry. But 
the Father knows, bettcr than I, that everything is good in its 
place ; and I think that this time he has only endeavoured to es- 
cape by a jest from the difficulty of giving sentence.'* 

What oan one reply to reasonings deduced from wisdom so 
ancient, yet so new 1 Nothing ; and so thought our friar. 

But Don Rodrigo, wishing to cut short this dispute, proceeded 
to suggest another. " Apropos," said he ; "I bear there are 
vumours of an accommodation at Milan." 

The reader must know that, at this time, there was a contest 
for the succession of the Duchy of Mantua, which, on the death 
of Vincenzo Gonzaga, who left no male issue, had fallen into the 
possession of the Duke of Nevers, Gonzaga's nearest relation. 
ìiOuis XIII., or rather Cardinal Richelieu, wished to support him 
on account of bis being well-disposed towards the French. Phi- 
lip IV., or rather the Count D'Olivares, commonly called the 
Count Duke, opposed.him for the same reason, and had declared 
war against him. As the Duchy was a fief of the empire, the 
two parties made interest, by intrigue, threats, and solicitations, 
at the Court of the Emperor Ferdinand II. ; the former urgìng 
him to grant the investiture to the new Duke, the latter to refuse 
it, and even assist in banishing him from the State, j 
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^* I am inolined io think," said Coant Attilio, ** that matterà 
may be adjusted. I have certain reasons. . . ." 

*• Don't belle ve it, Signor Count, don't belio ve it," intemipted 
the Podestà ; ** even in this corner of the world I bave means 
of ascertaining the state of things ; for the Spanish governor of 
the castle, who condescends to make me bis friend, and who be- 
ing the son of one of the Count Duke's dependents, is informed 
of everything . . . ." 

" I teli you, I bave opportunity every day at Milan of talking 
with great men ; and I know, on good authority, that the Pope 
is highly interested in the restoration of peace, and has made pro- 
positions . • . ." 

*' So it onght to be, the thing is accordi ng to rule, and bis 
Holiness does bis daty ; a Pope ought always to mediate be- 
tween Christian princes ; but the Count Duke has bis own policy, 
and . . . ." 

'' And, and, and— do you know, my good Signor, what the 
Emperor thinks of it at this moment ? Do you think there is no 
other place in the world besides M antua ? There are many things 
to be looked after, my good Signor. Do you know, for example, 
how far the Emperor can, at this moment, confide in that Prince 
Valdistano, or Vallestai, or whatever they <iall him ; and 
whether . . . ." 

** His right name in German," again intemipted the Podestà, 
" is Vagliensteino, as I bave often heard it pronounced by our 
Spanish Signor, the govemor of the castle. But be of good 
courage, for . . . ." 

** Will you teach me 1" exclaimed the Count, angrily ; but 
Don Rodrigo motioned to him with his knee, for his sake, to 
cease contradiction. He therefore remained silent ; and the Po- 
destà, like a vessel disengaged from a sand-bank, continued with 
wide-spread sails, the course of his eloquence. " Vagliensteino 
gives me little concem, because the Count Duke has his eyes on 
everything, and in every place ; and if VtKiiensteino chooses 
to play any tricks, he will set him right with fair words or foul. 
He has his eye everywhere, I say, and long arms; and if he has 
resolved, as he jnstly has, like a good politician, that the Signor 
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Duke of Neyera shall noi take root in Mantaa, the Sigrnor Duke 

of Nevers will not take root there, and the Cardinal Richelieu 

will sink in the water. It makes me amile to see this worthy 

Signor Cardinal contending with a Count Doke— with an Oli- 

yares. I should like to rise again, afier a lapse of two hundred 

years, to hear what poaterity will say of these fine pretensions. 

It reqnires something more than enyy ; there must be a head ; and 

of heads, like that of a Count Duke, there is but one in the world. 

The Count Duke, my good Signora," continued the Podestà, 

sailing before the wind, and a little surprìsed atnotencountering 

one shoal, ''the Count Duke is an aged fox, (speaking with ali 

lespect,) who can make anybody lose his track ; when he aims 

at àie right, we may be sure he will take the left ; so that no one 

can boast of knowing his intentions ; and even they who execute 

them, and they who write his despatches, understand nothing of 

tiiem. I can speak with some knowledge of the circumstances ; 

for that worthy man, the Govemor of the Castle, deigns to place 

some confidence in me. The Count Duke, on the other band, 

knows exactly what is going forward in ali the other Courts, and 

their great politicians — ^many of whom, it cannot be denied are 

very upright men — ^haye scarcely imagined a design before the 

Count Duke has discovered it, with that cleyer head of his, his 

underhand ways, and his nets everywhere spread. That poor 

man, the Cardinal Richelieu, makes anattempt Aere,bu8Ìes him- 

self there ; he toils, he striyes ; and what for 1 When he has 

succeeded in digging a mine, he finds a countermine already 

completed by the Count Duke. ..." 

No one knows when the Podestà would haye come ashore, had 
not Don Rodrigo, urged by the suggestions of his cousin, ordered 
a servant to bring him a certain bottle of wine. 

'* Signor Podestà," said he, " and gentlemen ; a toast to the 
Gount Duke ; and you will then teli me whether the wine is 
worthy of the peison." The Podestà replied by a bow in which 
might be discerned m expression of particular acknowledgmeut ; 
for ali &at was said or done in honour of the Duke, he receiyed, 
in part, as done to himselfl 

'* Long liye Don Gasparo Guzman, Count of Oliyares, Duke 
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of San Lucar, grand Private of the King, Don Philip the Great, 
onr Sovereign !" exclaimed Don Rodrigo, raising his glass. 

Private^ (for the information of those who know it not,) was 
the title used in those days to signify the favourìte of a prince. 

'• Long live the Count !" replied ali. 

" Help the Father," said Don Rodrigo. 

" Excuse me," replied the Father ; ** hut I have already been 
guilty of abreach of discipline, and I cannot. ..." 

** What !" said Don Rodrigo ; '' it is a toast to the Count 
Duke. Will you make us believe that you hold with the Navar- 
rines 1" 

Thus they contemptuously styled the French^rinces of Na- 
varro, who had begun to reign over them in the timo of Henry IV. 

On such an adjuration, he was obliged to tasto the wine. Ali 
the guests broke out in-exclamations and encomiums upòn it» 
except the Doctor, who, by the gesture of his head, the glauco of 
his eyes, and the compression of his lips, expressod much more 
than he could bave dono by words. 

" What do you say of it, eh, Doctor 1" askod Don Rodrigo. 

Withdrawing from the wine-glass a noso more ruddy and 
bright than itself, the Doctor replied, with marked emphasis upon 
every syllable : *< I say, pronounce and affirm, that this is the 
Olivares of wines ; censui, et in eam ivi senterUiam^ that its 
equal cannot he found in the twenty-two kii^oms of the King, 
our Sovereign, whom God defend ! I declare and determine that 
the dinners of the mostnoble Signor Don Rodrigo excel the sup- 
pers of Heliogabalus, and that famine i^ perpetually banished and 
excluded from this place, where splendour reigns and has ita 
abode." 

*' Well said ! well defined !" cried the guests, with one voice ; 
but the word famine, which he had uttered by chance, at once 
directed the minds of ali to this mournful subject, and every one 
spoke of the famine. In this matter iSaffw^e^ ali agreed, at 
l^tast onthe mainpoint; but the uproai^ll^^eater, perhaps, 
than if there had been a diversi ty of opinion. Ali spoke at once. 
<< There* is no famine," said one ; *^ it is the monopolista. •• «^^ 
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" And the bakers," said another, " who hide the grain. Hang 
them, say I.'' 

" Yes, yes, bang tbem witbout mercy." 

«' Upon fair trial," cried the Podestà. 

*' Trial ? " cried Count Attilio, more loudly. " Summary jus- 
tice, I say. Take tbree or four, or five or six, of those who are 
acknowledged by the common voice to be the richest and most 
avaricious, and bang tbem." 

" Examples ! examples ! — witbout examples, notbing can be 
done." 

*' Hang themi bang them ! and grain will iiow out in abun- 
dance." 

Wboever, in passing tbrough a fair, has had the pleasure of 
hearing the barmony produced by a party of fiddlers, wben, be- 
tweén one air and another, each one tunes bis instrument, making 
it sound as loud as possible, that be may the more distinctly 
hear it in the midst of, and above, the surrounding uproar, may 
imagine what would be the barmony of these (if one may so say) 
discourses. The party continued pouring out and drinking the 
wine, wbile the praises of it were mingled, as was but just, witb 
sentences of economical jurisprudence; so that the loudest, and 
most frequently-beard, words were— nec^ar, and hang them. 

Don Rodrigo, in the mean wbile, glanced from time to time 
towards the friar, affli always saw bim in the same station, giv- 
ing no signs of impationce or burry, witbout a movement tending 
to remind bim that be was waiting bis leisure, but with the air 
of one who was determined not to depart till be had bad a hear- 
ing. He would gladly bave sent bim away, and escapbd the 
interview ; but to dìsmiss a Capucbin witbout having given bim 
audience, was not according to the rules of bis policy. How- 
ever, since the annoying duty could not be avoided, he resolved 
to discharge it at once, and froe himself fìrom the obligation. 
He therefore rosa froai the table, and with bim ali the excited 
party, witbout cea^ng the clamour. Haying asked leave of his 
guests, he advanced in a baughty manner towards the friar, who 
had immediatcly risen witb tho rest ; and saying to him, " At 
youx command, Fatber," conducted him iuto another apartment. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

«' How can I obey you ? " said Don Rodrigo standing in the 
middle of the room. His words were these ; but the tone in 
which they were pronounced, clearly meant to 8ay, remombor 
before whom you are standing, takc heod to your words, and be 
expeditious. 

There was no surer or quicker way of inspiring Friar Cristo- 
foro with courage, than to address him with haughtiness. He had 
stood wayeringly, and at a loss for words, passing through his 
fingerà the beads of the rosary that hung at his girdle, as if he 
hoped to find in some of them an introduction to his speech ; but 
at this behaviour of Don Rodrigo's, there instantly rose to his 
mind more to say than he had want of. Immediately, however, 
reoollecting how important it was not to spoil his work, or, 
what was far worse, the work he had undertaken for others, he 
corrected and tempered the language that had presented itself to 
his mind, and said, with cautious humility ; ** I come to propose 
to you an act of justice, to supplicate a deed of mercy. Some 
men of bad character bave made use of the name of your illus- 
trious lordship, to alarm a poor curate, and dissuade him from 
performing his duty, and to oppress two innocont persons. You 
can confound them by a word, restore ali to order, and relieve 
those who are so shamefully wronged. You are able to do it ; 
and being able. . . .conscience, honour. ..." 

" You will be good enough to talk of my conscience when I 
ask your ad vice about it. As to my honour, I beg to inform you, 
I am the guardian of it, and I only ; and that whoever dares in- 
trude hiihself to share the guardianship with me, I regard as a 
rash man, who offends against it." 

Friar Cristoforo, perceiving from these words that the Signor 
Bought to put a wrong construction on ali he said, and to tum 
the discourse into a dispute, so as to prevent his ooming to the 
main point, bound himself stili more rigidly to be patient, and 
to swallow every insult be might please to ofier. He therefore 
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replied, in a subdued ione, " If I haye said anythingr to offend 
you, I certainly did not intend it. Correct me, reprove me, if l 
do not speak becomingly, but deign to listen to me. For Heaven^s 
sake— for the sake of that God in whose presence we mnst ali 
appear. ..." and in saying this, he took between his haods the 
little cross of wood appended to his rosary, and held it up before 
the eyes of his frowning auditor ; '* be not obstinately resolved 
to refuse an act of justice so easy and so due ta the poor. Re- 
member that God's eye is over over them, and that their impre- 
cations are heard above. Innocence is powerful in his. . . ." 

'* Aha ! father !" sharply interrupted Don Rodrigo : *^ the 
respect I bear to your habit is great; but if any thing could make 
me forget it, it would be to see it on one who dares to come as 
a spy into my house." 

These words brought a crimson glow upon the cheeks of the 
friar ; but with the countenance of one who swallows a very 
bitter medicine, he replied, '< You do not think I deserve such a 
title. You feel in your heart that the act I am now performing 
is neither wicked nor contemptible. * Listen to me. Signor Don 
Rodrigo ; and Heaven grant a day may not come in which you 
will bave to repent of not having listened to me ! I will not 
lessen your honour. — ^What honour. Signor Don Rodrigo ! what 
honour in the sight of men ! what honour in the sight of God ! 
You bave much in your power, but. ..." 

*' DonU you know," said Don Rodrigo, interrupting him in an 
agitated tone, the mingled eflect of anger and remorse, *' don't 
you know that when the fancy takes me to bear a sennon, I can 
go to church like other people ? . But in my own house ! Oh !" 
continued he, with a forced smile of mockery : ■ <' You treat me 
as though I were of higher rank than I am. It is only princes 
who bave a preacher in their own houses." 

'' And that God who requires princes to render an account of 
the word preached to them in their palaces, that God who now 
bestows upon you a token of His mercy, by sending His minis- 
ter, though indeed a poor and unworthy one, to intercede for an 
innocent. ..." 

** In^short, father," said Don Rodrigo, preparìng to go, << I 
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don't know what yoa mean : I can only suppose there mast be 
some young girl yon are concerned about. Make confidants of 
whom yoa please, bat don't haye the aseuiance to annoy a gen- 
tleman any longer." 

On t^ie moTement of Don Rodrigo, the friar also advanced, 
Teverently placed himself in his way, raised bis hands, both in 
an attitude of sapplication, and also to detain him, and again 
replied, '* I am conceraed for ber, it is trae, but not more àian 
for yoarself : there are two persons who concern me more than 
my own life. Don Rodrigo ! I can only pray for you ; but tbis 
T will do with my wbole beart. Do not say ' no' to me ; do not 
keep a poor innocent in anguish and terror. One word from yoa 
wUl do ali." 

" Well," said Don Rodrigo, ** since you seem to think I can 
do so mach for tbis person ; since you are so mach interested 
for her. •.." 

«* Well?" said Father Cristoforo, anxiously, wbile the beba- 
▼iour and countenance of Don Rodrigo forbade bis indulging in 
the hope which the words appeared to warrant. 

^' Well ; advise ber to come and put herself under my protec- 
tion. She sball want for notbing, and no one sball dare molest 
her, as I am a gentleman." 

At such a proposal, the indignation of the friar, bitherto with 
difficulty confined within bounds, burst forth without restraint. 
AH his good resolutions of prudence and patience forsook him, 
the old nature osurped the place of the new ; and in these cases 
Father Cristoforo was indeed like two different men. " Your 
protection !" exclaimed be, retiring a stop or two, and fiercely 
resting on his right foot, his right band placed on his hip, his 
lefl held up, pointing with bis fore-finger towards Don Rodrigo, 
and two fiery-glancing eyes piercingly fixed upon him : " your 
protection ! Wo be to you that you bave thus spoken, that you 
bave made me such a proposal. You bave filled up the measure 
of your iniquity, and I no longer fear you." 

** How are you speaking to me, friar 1" 

'^ I speak as to one who is forsaken^by 6od, and who can no 
longer excite fear. 1 knew tìiat tbis innocent was under God's 
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protectìon ; but you, you bave now made me feel it witb so mucb 
certainty, that I bave no longer need to ask protectìon of you. 
Lucia, I say — see bow I pronounce this nacme with a bold face 
and unmoved expression*** 

*' Wbat ! in tbis bouse !" 

*' I pity tbis bouse; a curse is suspended over it. You will 
see wbetber tbe justice of God can be resisted by four walls, and 
four bravoes at your gates. Tbougbt you tbat God bad made a 
creature in bis imago, to givo you tlie deligbt ofitormenting ber? 
Tbougbt you tbat He would not defend ber ? You bave despised 
His counsel, and you will be.judged for it! Tbe beart of 
Pbaraob was bardened, like yours, but God knew bow to break 
it. Lucia is safe from you ; I do not besitate to say so, tbougb 
a poor friar : and as to you, listen to wbat I predict to you. A 
day will come. ..." 

Don Rodrigo bad stood till now witb a mingled feeling of rage 
and mute astonisbment ; but on bearing tbe beginning of tbis 
prediction, an undefined and mysterious fear was added to bis 
anger. Hastily seizing the fatber's outstretcbed arm, and raising 
bis voice to drown tbat of tbe inauspicious propbet, be exclaim- 
ed, " Get out of my sigbt, rasb villain— cowled rascal !" 

Tbese definite appellations calmed Fatber Cristoforo in a mo- 
ment. Tbe idea of submission and sìlence bad been so long 
associated in bis mind witb tbat of contempt and injury, tbat at 
tbis complimeut every feeling of warmtb and entbusiasm in- 
stantly subsided, and be only resolved to listen patiently to 
wbatever Don Rodrigo migbt be pleased to subjoin. Quietly, 
tben, witbdrawing bis band from tbe Signor's grasp, be stood 
motionless, witb bis bead bent downwards, as an aged tree, in 
tbe sudden lulling of an overbearing storm, resumes its naturai 
position, and receives on its drooping brancbes tbe bail as 
Heaven sends it. 

'' Vile upstart !" continued Don Rodrigo ; <* you treat me like 
an equal : but tbank tbe cassock tbat covers your cowardly 
sboulders for saving you from tbe caresses tbat sucb scoundrels 
as you sbould receive, to teacb tbem bow to talk to a gentleman. 
Depart witb sound limbs for tbis once, or we sball see." 
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So saying, he poìnted with imperious scorn to a door opposite 
the one they had entered ; and Father Crìstofi^ro bowed his head 
and departed, leavmg Don Rodrigo to measure, with ezcited 
steps, the field of batUe. 

When the friar had closed the door behind him, he perceived 
some one in the apartment he had entered, stealing softly along 
the Wall, that he might not he seen from the room of conference ; 
and he instantly recognised the aged servant who had received 
him at the door on his arrivai. This man had lived in the family 
for forty years, that is, since before Don Rodrìgo^s birth, having 
been in the service of his father, who was a very different kind 
of man. On his death, the new master dismissed ali the house- 
hold, and hired a fresh set of attendants, retaining, however, this 
one servant, both beoause he was old, and because, although of 
a temper and habits widely different from his own, he made 
amends for this defect by two qualifications— a lofly idea- of the 
dignity of the house, and long experience in ita ceremonials ; 
with the most ancient traditions and minute particulars olf which 
he was better acquainted than any one else. In the presence of 
his master, the poor old man never ventured a sign, stili less an 
' expression, of his disapprobation of what he saw around him 
every day ; but at times he could scarcely refrain from some ex- 
clamation — some reproof murmured between his lips to his fèl- 
low-servants. They, highly diverted at his remarks, would 
sometimes urge him to conversation, provoking him to fìnd fault 
with the present state of things, and to sound the praises of the 
ancient way of living in the family. His censures only carne 
to his master's ears accompanied by a relation of the ridicule 
bestowed upon them, so that they merely succeeded in making 
him an object of contempt without resentment. On days of cere- 
mony and entertainment, however, the old man became a persoli 
of serious importance. 

Father Cristoforo looked at him as he passed, saluted him, 
and was about to go forward ; but the old man approached with 
a mysterious air, put his forefinger on his lips, and then beckoned 
to him, with ihe said foreflnger, to accompany him into a dark 
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passaijre, where, in an under tone, he said, " Father, I bave 
heard ali, and I want to speak to you." 

•* Speak up, then, at once, my good man." 

" Not bere ! wo to ns if the master saw us ! But I can leam 
mnch, and ¥011 try to come to-morrow to the convent." 

" Is there some project?" 

" Something's in the wind, that's ceitain : I had already sus- 
pected it ; bat now I will be oh the watch, and will find out ali. 
Leaye it to me. I bappen to see and bear things. . . .strange 
things ! I am in a house ! . . . . But I wish to save my soul.'* 

" God bless you !" eaid the friar, softly pronouncing the bene- 
diotion, as be laid bis band on the servant^s head, who, though 
much older than himself, bent before bim with the respect of a 
son. " God will reward you," continued the friar : " don't fail 
to come to me to-morrow." 

" I will be sure to come," replied the servant : ** but do you 
go quickly, and. . . .for heaven's sake. . . .don't betray me." So 
saying, and looking cautiously around, he went out, at the other 
end of the passage, into a hall that led to the court-yard ; and 
seeing the coast clear, beckoned to the good friar, wbose face 
responded to the last injunction more plainly than any protesta- 
tions could baye done. The old man pointed to the door, and 
the friar departed without further delay. 

Tbis servant had been listening at bis master's door. Had he 
done right ? And was Father Cristoforo right in praising bim 
for it t According to the commonest and most-generally-re- 
ceived rules, it was a yery dishonest act ; but might not tbis 
case be regarded as an exception t And are there not exceptions 
to the most-generally-received rules. 

These are questions which we leaye the reader to resolve at 
bispleasure. JKa «Ift pnt pratenH t p give iudg ment : itisenough 
that we relate facts. 

Haying reached the road, and tumed bis back upon tbis wild 
beast's den, Father Cristoforo breathed more freely, as be has- 
tened down the descent, bis face flushed, and bis mind, as eyery 
one may imagine, agitated and confìised by what he had recently 
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heard and said. But the unexpected profler of the old man had 
been a great relief to him; it seemed aa if Heaven had' gìven 
him a yisible token of ita protection. Here is a due, thought he, 
that Providence has pat into my hands. In this very house, too ! 
and without my even dreaming of looking for one ! £ngag«d in 
8uch thoughts, he raised his eyes towards the west, and seeing 
the setting 'san already touching the summit of the mountain^ 
was reminded that the day was fast drawing to a dose. He 
therefore quickened his steps, though weary and weak, after 
the many annoyances of the day, that he might have time to 
carry back his intelligence, such as it was, to his protégés, and 
arrive at the eonyent before night ; for this was one of the most 
absolute and strictly enforced rules of the Capuchin discipline. 
> In the mèantime, there had been plana proposed and debated 
in Lucia's cottage, with which it is necessary to acquaint the 
reader. After the departure of the friar, the three friends re- 
mained sosietime silent; Lucia, with a sorrowful heart, preparing 
the dinner ; Renzo irresolute, and changing his position every 
moment, to avoid the sight of her mournful face, yet without 
heart to leave her ; Agnese, apparently intent upon the reel she 
was wiading, though, in fact she was deliberating upon a pian ; 
and when she thought it sufficiently matured, she broke the si- 
lence with these words : — 

" Listen, my ehildren. If you have as much pourage and 
dexterìtjr as is required : if you will trust your mother, (this 
your mother, addiessed to both, made Lucia's heart bound with- 
in her,) I will undertake to get you out of this difficulty, better» 
perhaps, and more quickly than Father Cristoforo, though he is 
such a man." Lucia stopped and looked at her mother with a 
face more espressive of wonder than of confidence in so magnifi- 
cent a promise; aad Renzo hastily exclaimed, '* Courage ? dèx- 
terity ?-~tell me, teli me what can we do I" 

" If you were married," continued Agnese, ♦* it would he the 
great difficulty out of the way — would 'nt it ? and could'nt we 
^asily find a remedy for ali the rest V^ 

^' Js theie any doubt V aaid Renzo : «« if we were marriad. . • • 
■ ■ 6 
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Om tWf live anywhere; and, at Bergamo, not far from bere, a 
mlk*w««Yer would be received with open arms. You know how 
olWn my e ousin Bortolo has wanted me to go and Uve with bim, 
thtl 1 mi|(bt make a fortune, as bebas done ; and if I bave never 
llttMied lo bim, it is. . . .you know, because my beart was bere. 
Omo» married, we would ali go tbitber togetber, and live in 
b W ai ^ d peace, out of tbis villain's reacb, and far from the temp- 
liUon te do a rash deed. IsnH it true, Lucia V* 

•* Ym»" said Lucia ; « but how 1 " 

**Às I bave told you," replied Agnese. "Be bold and ex- 
port* and the tbing is easy." 

** Easy !" at the same moment exclaimed the two lovers, to 
whom it bad become so strangely and sadly difficalt. 

•• Easy, if you know how to go about it," replied Agnese. 
** Listen attentively to me, and I wiH try and make you under- 
•tand it. I bave board say, by people wbo ougbt to know, and 
I bave seen it myself in one case, tbat to solemnize a marriage, 
a curate, of course, is necessary, but not bis good-will or coni» 
•ent ; it is enough if be is present." 

** How can tbis be V asked Renzo. 

** Liaten, and you sball bear. Tbere must be two witnessesv 
nimble and well agreed. Tbey must go to the priesl; the point 
Ì8 to take bim by surprise, tbat he mayn^t bave timo to escape. 
The man says, * Signor Curate, tbis is my wife ;' the woman 
•ays, * Signor Curate, tbis is my busband.' It is neeessary tbat 
the curate and tbe witnesses bear it, and tben the miarrìage is 
just as valid and sacred as if tbe Pope bad blessed it. Wben 
once tbe words are spoken, the curate may fret, and fumé, and 
•torm, but it will do no good ; you are man and wifeJ' 
** Is it possible V^ exclaimed Lucia. 

•• Wbat l" said Agnese, " do you tbink I bave leamt nothing 
in tbe tbirty years 1 was in tbe world before- yon ? The tbing 
is Just as I told you ; and a friend of mine is a proof of it, wbo, 
visbing to be married against the will of ber parents, did as I 
was saying, and gained ber end. Tbe curate suspected it, and 
was on the watch ; but they knew so well how to go about it» 
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tfaat they arrìved just at the right moment, said the words, 
and became man and wife ; though ahe, poor thing ! repented 
of it before three days were over." 

It was, in fact, as Agnes had represented it ; marriagea con- 
tracted in this manner were then, and are even to thia day, ao 
knowledged valid. As, however, this expedient was never re- 
sorted to but by those who had met with asme obstacle or refu- 
sai in the ordinary method, the priest took great care to avoid 
such forced co-operation ; and if one of them happened to he sur- 
prised by a couple, accompanied with witnesses, he tried every 
means of escape, like Proteus in the hands of those who would 
bave made him prophesy by force. 

** If it were true, Lucia !" said Renzo, fixing his eyes upoB 
ber with a look of imploring expectation. 

"What! if it were true!" replied Agnese. "You think, 
then, I teli lies. I do my best fbr you, and am not beliered : 
very well ; get out of the difficulty as yon ean : I wash my bandi 
of it" 

** Ah, no ! don't forsake us," cried Renzo. '* I said so be- 
cause it appeared too good a thing. I place myself in your 
hands, and will consider you as if you were really my mother." 

These words instantly dispelled the momentary indignation of 
Agnese, and made ber forget a resolution whieh, in reality, had 
only been in word. 

'* But why, then, mother," said Lucia, in ber um«1 gentle 
manner, ** why didn't this pian come iato Father Crittoforo's 
mind 1" 

'*Into his mind V replied Agnese; **^o you think it didn't 
come into his mind ? But he wouldn*t speak of it." 

** Why 1" demanded they, both at once. 

<< Because. . . .because, if you must know it, the friars think 
that it is not exactly a proper thing." 

*< How can it help standing finn, and being well done, when 
it Ì9 done 1" said Renzo. 

" How can I teli you 1" replied Agnese. " Other peopl» 
bave made the law as they please d* and we ' poor peoplfl jeaiCjjr? 
understand all.^ And then, how many thmgs. . • . à^elit it IHEo 
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«iNinf A l'^hrtslidti a blow. It isn't right, bui when it is once 
givmi^ not i»T*n tho Popò can recali it." 
«« 1f li lsn*l righi,*' said Lucia, *' we ought not to do it.^' 
«« What )** said Agnese, *' woald I givo you advice contrary 
lA iha i^ar of God ? If it were against the wilì of your parents, 
and to mairy a rogne. . . .but when I am satisfied, and it is to 
wed this yottth, and he who makes ali this disturbance is a vil- 
lain, and the Signor Curate. ..." 

** It is as clear as the sun," said Renzo. 
** One need not speak to Father Cristoforo, before doing it," 
eoBtinued Agnese ; '* but when it is once done, and has well suc- 
oeeded, what do you think the Father will say to you ì — ^Ah, 
Aaughter! it was a sad error, but it is done. The friars, you 
know, must talk so. But trust me, in bis heart he will he very 
well satisfied." 

Without being able to answer such reasoning. Lucia did not 
think itappeared veryconvincing; but Renzo, quite encouraged, 
said, ** Since it is thus, the thing is done." 

" Gently," said Agnese. ** The witnesses, where are they to 
be found 1 Then, how will you manage to get at the Signor 
Curate, who has been shut up in bis house two days ? And how 
make him stand when you do get at him ? for though he is 
weighty enough naturally, I dare venture to say, when he sees 
you make your appearance in such a guise, he will become as 
nimble as a cat, and flee like the devil from holy water." 

" I haye found a way — Vve found one," cried Renzo, striking 
the table with bis clenched band, till he made the dinner*thing8 
quirer and rattle with the blow ; and he prooeeded to relate bis 
design, which Agnese entirely approved. 

** It is ali confusion," said Lucia ; ** it is not perfectly honest. 
Till now we bave always acted sincerely ; let us go on in faith, 
and God will help us ; Father Cristoforo said so. Do listen to 
his advice." 

" Be guided by those who know better than you," said Ag- 
nese, gravely. " What need is there to ask advice ? God bids 
u» help ourselves, and then he will' help us. We will teli the 
Father ali about it wbaa it la over," 
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" Lucia," said Renzo. " will you fail me now I Have we not 
done ali like good Christians I Ought wé not now to have been 
man and wife t DidnH the Curate himself Rx the day and hourl 
And wbose fault is it, if we are now obliged to use a little cun- 
ning t No, no; you wonH fail me. I am going, and will come 
back with an ànswer/* So saying, he gave Lucia an imploring 
look, and Agnese a very knowing glance, and hastily took hit 
departure. 

It is said that tyouble sharpens the wit ; and Renzo, who, in 
the upright and straightforward path he had hitherto followed* 
faad never had occasion to sharpen his in any great dègree, had 
in this instance, planned a design that would bave done honour 
to a lawyer. He went direetly, as he had purposed, to a cottage 
near at band, belonging to a certain Tonio, whom he found busy 
in the kitchen, with one knee resting on the stand of a chafing^ 
dish, holding in his right band the handle of a saucepan, that 
etood on the buming embers, and stirring with a broken rolling* 
pin, a little grey polenta,^ of Turkey flour. The mother, bro- 
thefr, and wife of Tonio, were seated att he table ; and three or four 
little children stood around, waiting, with eyes eagerly fixed on 
the saucepan, till the gruel should be ready to pour out. But 
the pleasure was wanting which the sight of dinner usually gives 
to those who have earned it by hard labour. The quantity of 
the polenta was rather in proportion to the times than to the 
number and inclinations of the household ; and each one eyeing 
the common food with envious looks of strong desire, seemed to 
foe measuring the extent of appetite likely to survive it. While 
Renzo was exchanging salutations with the family, Tonio poured 
out the polenta into the wooden trencher that stood ready to re- 
ceiveit, and it looked like a little moon ina large circle of vapour. 
Nevertheless, the women courteously said to Renzo, ** Will you 
take some with us ? " — a compliment that the Lombard peasant 
never fails to pay to any one who finds him at a meal, even 
though the visitor were a rich glutton just risen from table, and 
he were at the last mouthful. 

* A Uiick grael, made of flour and water, boiied tngetber. 
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** Thank you," replied Renzo ; ** I only carne to say a word 
or two to Tonio ; and if you like, Tonio, not to disturb your 
family, we can go dine at the inn, and talk there.'' This pro- 
posai was as acceptable to Tonio as itwas unexpected ; and the 
women, not unwillingly, saw one ^ompetitor for the polenta re- 
moved, and that the most formidable. Tonio did not require a 
second asking, and they set ofif together. 

Arrived at the village inn, they sat down at their ease, per- 
fectly alone, since the prevailing poverty had banished ali the 
usuai frequenters of this scene of mirth and joviality. They 
called for the little that was to be had, and having emptied a 
glass of wine, Renzo addressed Tonio with an air of mystery ; 
" If you will do me a small favour, I will do you a great one." 

" What is it ? — teli me ! I*m at your service," replied Tonio, 
pouring out another glass ; ** l'm ready to go into the fire for you 
to-day." 

** You are in debt twenty-five livrea to the Signor Curate for 
the rent of bis field that you worked last year." 

** Ah, Renzo, Renzo ! youVe spoiled your kindness. Why 
did you remind me of it now ì You' ve putto flight ali my good 
will towards you." 

" If I reminded you of your debt," said Renzo, ** it is because 
I intend, if you like, to givo you the means of paying it." 

" Do you really mean so ? " 

** I do really. Well, are you contenti " 

** Contenti I should think so, indeed ! if it were for no other 
xeason than to get rid of those tormenting looks and shakes of 
the head the Signor Curate gives me every time I meet him. 
And then it is always — * Tonio, remember : Tonio, when shall I 
see you to setti e this business 1 ' He goes so far, that, when he 
fixes bis eyes upon me in preaching, l'am half afraid he will say 
publicly : Those twenty-five livres ! I wish the twenty-five 
livres were far away ! And then he will bave to give me back 
my wife's gold necklace, and I could change it into so much po- 
lenta, But . . . ." 

^ »* But, if you'll do me a little service, the twenty-five livres 
ere ready," 
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** With ali my beart ; go on. 

** Bui !...." said Renzo, layini^ his fingeY across his lips. 

" Need you teli me that ? You know me." 

** The Signor Curate has been startingsome absurd objectionsy 
to delay my mdrriage. They teli me for certain, that if we go 
before him with two witnesses, and I say, This is my wife, 
and Lucia, This is my husband ; the marriage is valid. Do you 
onderstand me ? " 

** You want me to go as a witness ? " 

" Yes." 

** And you'U pay the twenty-fire livres for me ? " 

««Thatis what I mean." 

** He's a goose that would fail." 

** But we must find another witness.'* 

*' I bave him ! That young clownish brother of mine, €rer* 
vase, will do anything I bid him. You'U pay him with some- 
thing to drink 1 " 

" And to eat, too," replied Renzo. " We'U bring him bere to 
make merry with us. But will he know what to do 1 " 

** l'U teach him. You know I bave got his sbare of brains." 

** To-morrow . . . ." 

« Well." 

** Towards evening . . . ." 

** Very well." 

« But ! . . . ." said Renzo, agaìn putting his finger od his 
lips. 

'* Poh ! " replied Tonio, bending bis head on bis right shoul- 
der, and raising bis left band, with a look that seemed to say, 
Do you doubt me? 

'< But if your wife questions you, as without doubt ske 
will " 

" I owe my wife some lies, and so many, that I don't know If 
I shall ever manage to balance the account. l'il find some idle 
story to put ber heart at rest, I warrant you." 

"To-morrow," said Renzo, "we will make arrangements, 
that everything may go on smoothly." 

JSo saying, thej loft the inn, Tonio bending his fteps bom»- 
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wards, and contrìving some tale to relate to the women, and 
Renzo to give an account of the concerted arrangements. 

In the meanwhìle, Agnese had been vainly endeavouring to 
convince her daughter. To every argument, Lucia opposed one 
side or other of her dilemma ; etther the thing is wrong, and we 
ought not to do it, or it is not wrong, and why not teli it to Fa- 
ther Cristoforo ? 

Renzo arrived quite triumphant, and reported his suecess, fin- 
ishing with a ahn ì — a Milanese interjection, which signifies — 
Am I a man or not ? can you find a hetter pian % would it ever 
bave entered your head % and a hundred other snob things. 

Lucia shook her head, doubtfully ; but the two enthusiast» 
paid little attention to it, as one does to a child when one despair 
of making it understand ali the reasons of a thing, and deter- 
mines to induce it by entreatiés or authority to do as it is re- 
quired. 

" It goes on well," said Agnese, " very well ; but . . • . yoa 
haven't thought of everything." 

** What is wanting ? " replied Renzo» 

" Perpetua ! — ^you haven't thoaght of Perpetua ! ' She.will ad- 
mit Tonio and his brother well enough, but you — you two— just 
think ! You will bave to keep her at a distance, as one keep» 
a boy from a pear-tree full of ripe fruit." 

" How shall we manage ! " said Renzo, begìnning to think. 

" See, now ! I bave thought of that, too ; I will go with you ; 
and I bave a secret that will draw her away, and engagé her, so 
that she shan't see you, and you can go in. l'il cali her out, and 
will touch a chord .... You shall see.'' 

" Bless you l " exclaimed Renzo ; " I always said you are 
©UT help in everything." • 

*• But ali this is of no use," said Agnese, " imless we ean per- 
suade Lucia, who persists in saying it is a sin." 

Renzo brought in ali his eloquenee to his aid, but Lucia con- 
tinued immoveable. 

** I cannot answer ali your arguments,'^ said she ; " but I see 
that, to do what you want, we shall he obliged to use a great 
.4eal of disguise, falsehood, and deceit. Ah, Renzo l we didn't 
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begin so. I wish to be your wife "—and she could never prò- 
nounce this word, or givo expression to this desire, without a 
deep flush overspreadìng her cheek-^*' I wish to be your wife, 
but in the right way— -in the fear of God, at the aitar. Let us 
leave ali to Him who is above. Do you think He cannot find 
means to help us better than we, with ali these deceitful ways 1 
And why make a mystery of it to Father Cristoforo 1 " 

The dispute was stili prolonged, and seemed not likely to come 
to a speedy conolusion, when the hasty tread of sandals, and the 
sound of a rustling cassock, resembling the noise prodnced by 
repeated gusta of wind in a slackened sail, announced the ap- 
proach of Father Cristoforo. There was instant silence, and Ag- 
nese had scarcely timo to whisper in Lucia's ear, ** Be sure you 
say nothing about it." 



CHAPTER Vn. 



Fathsr Cristoforo arrived with the air of a good general, who 
having lost an important battle without any fault on bis pait,— - 
distressed, but not discouraged ; thoughtful, but not confounded ; 
retreating, but not put to flight ; turns bis steps where necessity 
calls for bis presence, fortifying threatened quarters, regulating 
his troops, and giving new orders. 

" Peace be with you !" said he, as he entered. " There is 
nothing to hope from man ; you bave therefore more need to trust 
in God, and I bave already had a pledge of His protection." 

Although none of the party had anticipated much from Father 
Cristoforo*s attempt, (since to see a powerful nobleman desist 
from an act of oppression, unless he were overcome by a superior 
power, from regard to the entreaties of a disarmed suppliant, 
was rather an unheard-of, than a rare, occurrence,) yet the mel- 
ancholy certainty came as a blow upon them ali. Their heads 
involuntarily drooped, but anger quickly prevailed over depres- 
Sion in Renzo's mind. The announcement found him already 
wounded and irritated by a succession of painfuì surprises, fal- 

6» 
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lacioas attempts, and disappointed hopes, and above ali, exas- 
perated at thts moment by the repulses of Lucia. 

** I should like to know," said he, gnashing his teeth, and 
taising his voice as he had never before done in the presence of 
Father Cristoforo ; ** I should like to know what reasons this 
dog gìves for asserting. . . .for asserting that my bride should 
not be my bride." 

'' Poor Renzo !" replied the friar, with a look and accent of 
pity that kindly recommended peaceableness ; '^ifj^iejlQwei 

JEkP-Ì9..S5<àJtefida-QfJi4uati^^ t o givo 

their reasons, tlùng8,ififflldji|0tj)e «w tl ^ are," 

*^1SiSlEJeZog then say thathewSuWnot, beeause he would 
noti" 

" He didn't even say that, my poor fellow ! It would be 
Bomething, if to commit iniquity, they were obliged openly to 
confess it." 

*< But he must bave told you something ; what did this infor- 
nai firebrand say !" 

** I heard his words but I cannot repeat them to you. The 
words of a powerful wicked man are violent but contradictory. 
He can be angry that you are suspicious of him, and at the same 
lime make you feel that your suspicions are well-founded ; he 
can insult you, and cali himself oflfended ; ridicule you, and ask 
your opinion ; threaten, and complain ; be insolent, and irrepre- 
hensible. Ask no more. He neither mentioned the name of 
this innocent, nor your own ; he did not even appear to know 
jou, nor did he say that he designed anything ; but. . . .but I un- 
derstood too well that he is immovable. However, confidence 
in God, you poor creatures !" tuming to Agnese and Lucia, 
•* don't give up in despair ! And you, Renzo. . . .oh ! believe 
ine, I can put myself in your place ; I can feel what passes in 
your heart. But patience ; it is a poor word, a bitter one to those 
who bave no faith ; but you — will you not allow God one day, 
two days, or whatever time he may please to take to clear you 
and give you justice 1 The time is His ; and He has promised us 
much. Leave Him to work, Renzo ; and. . . .believe me, I al- 
Yeady bave a due that may lead to something for your help. I 
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cannot teli you more at present. To-morrow I shall not come 
bere ; I must be at the convent ali day, for you. You, Renzo, 
try to come to me ; or if by any unforeseen accident you camiiot, 
send a trustworthy man, or a lad of discretion. by whom I maj 
let you know what may happen. It growa dark ; I shall bave 
to make haste to reaoh the oonvent. Faith, coura^e, and good 
night." 

Having said tfais he hastily left them, and made his way rap- 
idly along a crooked, stony by-path, that he might not be late at 
the convent, and run the risk of a severe reprimand, or what 
would ha ve grieved him more, the infliction of a penance, which. 
might bave disabled him on the morrow for any undertaking 
which the service of his protégés might require. 

'* Did you bear what he said about. . . .1 don't know what. . • • 
about a due that be held in his band to help us V* said Lucia. 
^* It is best to trust in him ; be is a man who, if he promises ten 
• • • • 

** I know there is not his like,'' interrupted Agnese ; " but be 
ought to bave spoken more clearly, or at least, taken me atide 
and told me what it was.** 

** Idle prating ! IMI put an end to it, that I will !" interrupted 
Renzo, in his tum, as he paced furiously up and down the room, 
with a look and tone that left no doubt as to the meaning of his 
words. 

** Oh, Renzo !" exclaimed Lucia. 

" What do you mean ?" cried Agnese. 

" Why need I teli you ? Pll put an end to it ! Thougb he 
has a hundred, a thousand devila in his soul, he's flesh and blood 
after ali." 

"No, no! for heaven's sake !...." began Lucia, but teare 
ehoked ber utterance. 

" This is not proper language, even in jest,*" replied Agnese. 

** In jest !" cried Renzo, planting himself directly before Ag- 
nese as she sat, and fixing on ber two fearful looking eyes. " In 
jest ! you shall see wbether I am in jest or not." 

" Ah, Renzo !" said Lucia, scarcely able to articulate for Bc^Bf 
** I never saw you so before J 
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<« Don't talk, so for Heaven's sake !" replied Agnese, hastily, 

(lowerìng her voice. ** Don't you remember how many arms he 
lias at bis bidding 1 And then there is always justice to be had 
against the poor. . . .God defend them !" 4 

** I will get justice for myself, I will ! It is tiine now. The 
thingr isnH easy I know. The niffian is well defended, dog that 
he is ! I know how it is ; but never mind. Patience and reso- 
lotion. . . .and the time will soon arrive. Yes, I will get justice. 
l'U free the country, and people will bless me ! And then in 
'foor bounds. ..." 

The horror of Lucia at these explicit declarations repressed 
her sobs, and inspired her with courage to speak. Raising from 
her hands her face bathed in tears, she addressed Renzo in a 
moumful but resolute tone : '^ You no longer care, then, about 
having me for your wife ? I promised myself to a youth who 
kad the fear of God ; but the man who has. . . .were he safe 
£rom ali justice and vengeance, were he the son of a king. ..." 

" Very well !" cried Renzo, bis face more tlian ever con- 
▼alsed with fury ; " I won't bave you then ; butlie shan't eithen 
I will be bere without you, and he in the abode of . . . . " 

<* Ah no, for pity^s sake, donH say so, donU look so furious ! 
No, no, I cannot bear to see ypu tbus," exclaimed Lucia, weep» 
ing, and joining her hands in an attitude of earnest supplica^ 
tion ; wbile Agnese repeatedly called him by name, and seized 
hold of bis shoulders, bis arms, and his hands to pacify him. He 
Btood immovable, thoughtful, almost overcome at the sight of 
Lucia's imploring countenance; then suddenly gazed at her 
•temly, drew back, stretched out his arm, and pointing with his 
finger towards her, burst fortb : ** Her ! yes, he wants her ! He 
must die !" 

" And /, what harm bave I done you, that you should kill 
me .'" said Lucia,' throwing herself on ber knees. 

** You !" said he, with a voice expressive of anger, thougb of 
a far diSerent nature ; " you ! what good do you wish me ? 
What proof bave you given me ì Haven't I begged, and begged^ 
AX^ ^^S^d 1. . . .Have I been able to obtain. ..." 

** Yes, yes," replied she, precipitately ; " I will go to the Cu- 
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rate's to-morrow ; I will go now, if you like. Only be yourself 
again, I will go." 

** You promise me ?" said Renzo, bis voice and expression 
rendered in an instant more human. 

** I promise you." 

** You bave promised me V 

*< Thanks be to Tbee, O Lord !" exclaimed Agnese, doubly 
satisfied. 

Did Renzo, in tbe midst of bis anger, discern tbe advantage 
that might be taken of Lucia's terror ? And did be not practise 
a little artifice to increase it, tbat he might use tbis advantage I 
Our autbor protests he knows nothing about tbe matter ; nor, I 
tbink, did even Renzo himself know yery well. At any rat^ 
he was undoubtedly enraged beyond measure with Don Rodrigo, 
and ardently desired Lucia's consent ; and wben two powerful 
passions struggle together in a man's mind, no one,not even the 
most patient, can always clearly discern one voice from the other, 
or say with certainty which of them predominates. 

'^ I have promised you," replied Lucia, with an accent of tunid 
and afiectionate reproof ; ** but you bave also promised not to 
make any disturbance— to submit yourself to Father. ..." 

** Come now, for whose sake did I get into a passion t Do 
you want to draw back ? And will you oblige me to do a rash 
thing?" 

" No, no," said Lucia, ready to relapse into ber former fears. 
** I bave promised and I will not draw back. But see bow you 
have made me promise; God forbid tbat. ..." 

" Wby will you prophesy e vii. Lucia 1 God knows we do no 
"wrong to anybody." 

<* Promise me at least tbis shall be tbe last time." 

•* I promise you upon my word." 

** But this once you will stand near bim," said Agnese. * " ■ 

Here the autbor confesses bis ignorance of another matter, and f 
that is, wbether Lucia was absolutely, and on every account, I 
dissatisfied at being obliged to give ber consent. We follow 1 
his example, and leave the point undecided. 

Renzo would willingly have prolonged the conversation, and ^ / 
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allotted their several parts in the proceedings of the morrow; 
but it was already dark, and the women wished hlm good night, 
as they thought it scarcely decorous that he should remain any 
longer with them at so late an hour. 

The night was passed by ali three as welì as could be expect- 
ed, considerìng that it followed a day of such excitement and 
misfortune, and preceded one fixed upon for an important under- 
taking of doubtful issue. Renzo made bis appearance early next 
morning, and concerted with the women, or rather with Agnese, 
the grand operations of the evening, altemately suggesting and 
removing difficulties, foreseeing obstacles, and both beginning, 
by tums, to describe the scene as if they were relating a past 
event. Lucia listened ; and, without approving in words what 
she could not agree to in ber heart, promised to do as well as 
she was able. 

'' Are you going down to the convent to see Father Cristo- 
foro, as he bid you, last night ? '' said Agnese to Renzo. 

** Not I,'' replied he ; '* you know what disceming eyes the 
Father has ; he will read in my looks, as if it were written in a 
book, that there's something in the wind ; and if he begins to 
question me, I canH get oflf it easily. And, besides, I must stay 
bere to arrange matters. It will be better for you to send some- 
body." 

** I will send Menico." 

** Very well," replied Renzo ; and he set ojQf to arrange mat- 
ters, as he had said. 

Agnese went to a neighbourìng cottage to ask for M^ico, a 
sprightiy and very sensible lad for bis age, who, through the 
medium of cousins and sisters-in-law, carne to be a sort of ne- 
phew to the dame. She asked bis parents for him, as for a loan, 
and begged she might keep him the whole day, ** for a particular 
service," said she« Having obtained permission, she led him to 
ber kitchen, gave him bis breakfast, and bid him to go to Pesca- 
renico, and present himself to Father Cristoforo, who would 
send him back with a message at the right time. '^ Father 
Cristoforo, that fine old man, you know, with a white beard, 
who is called the Saint. ..." 
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** I understaDd," said Menico ; '* he who speaks so kindly to 
the ohildren, and sometimes gives them pictures." 

*' Just so, Menico. And if he bids you wait some time at the 
convent, don't wander away ; and be suro you donH go with 
other boys to the lake to throw stones into the water, nor to watch 
them fish, nor to play with the nets hung up to dry, nor. . . .** 

** Poh, aunt ; I am no longer a child.'' 

*^ Well, be prudent ; and when you come back with the an- 
8wer. . . .look; these two fine new parpaglioU are for you." 

** Gire me them now, that. ..." 

** No, no, you will play with them. tjro, and behave well, 
that you may bave some more." 

In the course of this long moming many strange things hap- 
pened, which roused not;a little suspicion in the already-disturb- 
ed minds of Agnese and Lucia. A beggar, nèither thin nor rag- 
ged, as they generally were, and of somewhat dark and sinister 
aspect, came and asked alms, in God's name, at the same timo 
looking narrowly around. A piece of bread was giren him, 
which he received, and placed in bis basket, with ill-dissembled 
indifierence. He then loitered, and made many inquiries, with 
a mixed air of impudence and hesitation, to which Agnese en- 
deavoured to make replies exactly contrary to the truth. When 
about to depart, he pretended to mistake the door, and went to 
that at the foot of the stairs, glancing hastily upwards, as well 
as he could. On their calling him back — ** Hey I bey ! where 
are you going, my good man ? — this way " he turned and went 
out by the door that was pointed out to him, excusing himself 
with a submission, and an aflfected humility, that ill-accorded 
with the fierce and hard features of bis face. After bis departure, 
they continued to mark, from time to time, other suspicious and 
strange figures. It was not easy to discern what kind of men 
they were ; yet stili they could not believe them to be the un- 
pretending passers-by they wished to appear. One would enter 
under pretence of asking the way ; others, arriring at the door, 
slackened their pace, and peeped through the little yard into the 
Toom, as if wishing to see without exciting suspicion. At lasi, 
towards noon, these annoying and alarming appearances ceased. 
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Agnese got up oooasionally, and crossed the little yaid to the 
street-door, to reconnoitre ; and after looking anxiously around 
oneither side, retarned with the intelligence, ^«There's nobody ;^' 
words which she uttered with pleasure, and Lucia heard with 
satisfaction, neitber one nor the other knowing exaotly the reason 
why. fiat an undefined disquietude haunted their steps, and, 
with Lucia especially, in some degree cooled the courage they 
had summoned up for the proceedings of the evening. 

The reader, however, must be told something more definite 
about these mysterìous wanderers ; and to relate it in order, we 
must turn back a step or two, and find Don Rodrigo, whom we 
left yesterday after dinner by himself^ in one of the rooms of bis 
palace, after the departure of Father Cristoforo. 

Don Rodrigo, as we bave said, paoed backwards and forwards 
with long strides in this spacious apartment, surrounded on ali 
sides by the family portraits of many generations. When he 
reached the wall and turned round, bis eye rested upon the 
figure of one of bis warlike ancestors, the terror of bis euemies, 
and of bis own soldiers ; who, with a stern grìm countenance, 
his short hair standing erect from bis forebead, bis large sharp 
whiskers coverin^ his cheeks, and his hooked chin, stood like a 
warrior, clothed in a complete suit of steel armour, with bis 
right band pressing his side, and the left grasping the hilt of his 
sword. Don Rodrigo gazed upon it, and when he arrived be- 
neath it, and turned back, bebeld before bim another of his fore- 
fathers, a magistrate, and the terror of litigants, seated in a high 
chair, covered with crimson velvet, enveloped in an ampie black 
robe, so that he was entirely black, excepting for a white collar, 
with two large bands, and a lining of sable, turned wrong side 
outwards, (this was the distinctive mark of senators, but only 
wom in winter ; for which reason the pie ture of a senator in 
summer-clothing is never met with,) squalid, and frowning; he 
held in bis band a memorial, and seemed to be saying, '* We 
sball see." On the one band was a matron, the terror of ber 
maids ; on the other, an abbot, the terror of his monks ; in short, 
they were ali persons who had been objects of tener while alive, 
«nd who now inspired dread by their likenesses. In the presenca 
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of such remembrancers, Don Rodrigo became enraged and 
ashamed, as he reflected that a friar had dared to come to him 
with the parable of Nathan ; and his mind could find no peace. 
He would form a pian of revenge, and then abandon it ; seek 
how, at the same time, to satisfy his passion, and what he called 
his^honour : and sometimes, hearing the beginning of the pro- 
phecy reeounding in his ears, he would inyoluntarilj shudder, 
and he almost inclined to give up the idea of the two satisfac- 
tions. At last, for the sake of doing something, he ealled a ser^ 
vant, and desired him to make an apology for him to the com- 
pany, and to say that he was detained by urgent business. The 
senrant returned with the intelligence that the gentlemen, hav- 
ing left tlieir complimenta, had taken their leave. 

^^ And Count Attilio ]" asked Don Rodrigo, stili paoing the 
room. 

^^ He left with the gentlemen, illastrious Signor." 

" Very well ; six followers to accompanj me— quickly ! my 
sword, cloak, and hat, immediately !'' 

The serva Dt replied by a ho w, and withdrew,retumingshortly 
with a rich sword, which his master buckled on, a cloak which 
he threw over his shoulders, and a hat, omamented with lofty 
plumes, which he placed on his head, and fastened with a 
haughty air. He then moved forward, and found the six bravoes 
at the door, completely armed, who, making way for him, with 
a low bow, followed as his train. More surly, more haughty, 
and more supercilious than usuai, he left his palace, and took 
the way towards Lecco, amidst the salutations and profound 
bows of the peasants he happened to meet ; and the ili-man- 
nered wight who would bave ventured to pass without taking 
off his hat, might consider he had purchased the exemption at a 
cheap rate, had the bravoes in the train been contented merely 
to enforce respect by a blow on the head. To these salutations 
Don Rodrigo made no acknowledgment ; but to men of higher 
rank, though stili indisputably inferior to his own, he replied 
with constrained courtesy. He did not chance this time, but 
when he did happen to meet with the Spanish Signor, the Go- 
yemor of the Castle, the salutations were equally profound on 
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both sides ; it was like the meeting of two potentates, who have 
l^othing jtp s^KamJttetWfieu. ihfijaa^y»Mòt4?pnxenie 
jre^pect to each other's rank. To pass away the time, and, by 
the sight of far different faces and behaTÌour, to banish the image 
of the friar, which continually haunted bis mind, Don Rodrigo 
entered a house where a largo party was assembled, and where 
he was received with that officious and respectful cordiality 
reseryed for those who are greatly courted, and greatly feared. 
Late at night he returned to bis own palace, and found that Count 
Attilio had just arrired ; and they sat down to'supper together, 
Don Rodrigo buried in thought, and very silent. 

" Cousin, when will you pay your wager ?" asked Count 
Attilio, in a malicious, and at the same time rallying ione, as 
soon as the table was cleared, and the servants had departed. 

" St. Martin has not yet passed." 

*' Well, remember you will have to pay it soon ; for ali the 
saints in the calendar will pass before. ..." 

*« This has to he seen yet." 

^' Cousin, you want to play the politician ; bui I understand 
ali ; and I am so certain of having won my wager, that I am 
ready to lay another." 

"Whatl" 

"That the Father. « . . the Father. ...I mean, in short, that 
this friar has converted you." 

" It is a mere fancy of your own." 

** Converted, cousin; converted, I say. I, for my part, am 
delighted at it. What a fine sight it will he to see you quite 
penitent, with downcast eyes ! And what triumph for this 
Father ! How proudly he must have returned to the convent ! 
You are not such fish as they catch every day,'" nor in every net. 
You may be suro they will bring you forward as an example ; 
and when they go on a mission to some little distance, they will 
talk of your acte. I ean fancy I bear them." And, speaking 
through his nose, accompanying the words with caricatured ges- 
tures, he continued, in a sermon-like tone, " In a certain part 
<of the world, which from motives of high respect we forbear to 
ftamBf there lived, my dear hearers,and there stili lives, a disso- 
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Iute gentleman, the friend of women ratber than of good men, 
who, accustomed to make no distinctions, had set his eyes 
upon. ..." 

^«Thatwill do. ...enough," interrupted Don Rodrigo, half 
amused and half annoyed : ^^ If you wish to repeat the wager, I 
am ready, too." 
i^ " Indeed ! perhaps, then, i/ou have converted the Father !" 

'* DonU you talk to me abont him : and as to the bet, Saint 
Martin will decide." The curiosity of the Count was aroused ; 
he put numberless questiona, but Don Rodrigo contrived to evade 
them ali, leferring every thing to the day of decision, and unwill- 
ing to communicate designs which were neither begun nor ab- 
solutely determined upon. 

Next morning. Don Rodrigo was himself again. The slight 
compunction that *' a day will come*^ had awakened in his mind, 
had vanished with the dreams of the night ; and nothing re- 
mained but a feeling of deep indignation, rendered more vivid 
by remorse for his passing weakness. The remembrance of his 
late almost-triumphant walk, of the profound salutations, and the 
receptions he had met with, together with the rallying of his 
cousin, had contributed not a little to renew his former spiri t. 
Hardly risen, he sent for Griso.— Something important,^thought 
the servant to whom the order was ^ven ; for the man who bore 
this assumed name was no less a personage than the head of the 
bravoes, to whom the boldest and most dangerous enterprises 
were confided, who was the most trusted by his master, and was 
devoted to him, at ali risks, by gratitude and interest. Guilty 
of murder, he had sought the protection of Don Rodrigo, to escape 
the pursuit of justice ; and he, by taking him into his service, 
had sheltered him from the reach of persecution. Here, by en- 
gaging in every crime that was required of him, he was secured 
from the punishment of the first fault. To Don Rodrìgothe acqui- 
sition had been of no small importance ; for this ^risoj besides 
being undoubtedly the most courageous of the household, was 
also a specimen of what his master had been able to attempt 
with impunity against the laws : so that Don Rodrigo*s power 
was aggrandized both in reality and in common opinion. 
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<* Griso !" said Don Rodrigo, '' in ibis emergency it will be 
seen what you are wortb. Before to-morrow, Lucia must be in 
this palace/' 

** It shall never be said that Griso shrank from the command 
of bis noble protector." 

** Take as many men as you want, dispose and order them as 
you think beat, only let the thing sncceed well. But, above ali 
be aure you do ber no harm." 

<* Signor, a little fright, that sbe may not make too much 
noise. . . .one cannot do less/' 

'* Fear. . . .1 see. . . .is inevitable. ButdonH you touch a hair 
of ber head ; and, above ali, treat ber with ^e greatest respect. 
Do you understand ?" 

*^ Signor, I could not pluck a flower from ita stalk, and bring 
it to your lordship, without touching it a little. But I will do 
no more than is necessary/' 

" Beware you do not. And. . . .bow will you manage ?" 

<' I was thinking. Signor. It is fortunate that the house is at 
the end of the village. We shall want a place to conceal our- 
selves in ; and at a little distance there's that uninhabited build- 
ing in the middle of the fields, that house. . . .but your lordship 
knows nothing of these things. . . .a house that was bur..t down 
a few years ago ; and there bave bcen no funds to rebuild it, so 
it is forsaken, and is haunted by witches ; but it is not Saturday, 
and I donH care for them. The villagers are so superstitious, 
they wouldn't enter it any night of the week for a treasure, so 
we may safely dispose ourselves there, without any fear of being 
disturbed in our plans.'' 

" Very good : and what then !" 

Here Griso went on to propose, and Don Rodrigo to discuss, 
till they had, together, concerted a way to bring the enterprise 
to an end without a trace of its authors remaining. They even 
contrÌ7ed means to turn ali the suspicions, by making false indi- 
cations, upon another quarter ; to impose silence upon poor Ag- 
nese ; to inspire Renzo with such fear as would overbalance bis 
grief, efface the thought of having recourse to the law, and even 
the wish to complain ; and arranged ali the other minor villanies 
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necessary to the saccess of this principal one. We will omit 
ihe account of these consultations, however, because, as the 
reader will perceiTe, they are not necessary to the comprehen- 
8Ìon of the story, and it will only he tediouB, both to him and U8, 
to entertain oarselves for any length of time with the discussions 
of these two detestable villains. It will suffice to say that, as 
Griso was on the point of learing the room, to go aboiit the exe- 
cution of bis undertakingr at once, Don Rodrigo called him back» 
and said, " Listen : if by any chance tbis rash clown should mo- 
lest you to-night, it would not be amiss if you were to give him 
something to remember, on bis shoulders, by way of anticipation. 
By tbis means, tbe command to keep quiet, which shall be inti- 
mated to him to-morrow, will more surely take effect. Bai 
donH go to look for him, lest you should spoil what is of more 
knportance. Do you understand me V^ 

^^ Leave it to me," replied Gij^o, bowing with an obsequious 
and ostentatious air, as ite departed. 

The moming was spent in reconnoitring the neighbourhood. 
Tbe feigned beggar who had intruded himself so pertinaciously 
into Agnese^s bumble cottage, was no other than Griso, who had 
come to get an idea of the pian of the house by sight; the pre* 
tended passengers were bis Tile foUowers, who, operating under 
bis orders, required a lesa minute acquaintance with the place. 
Their obserrations being made, they withdrew from noUce, lest 
they should excite too much suspicion. 

When they returned to the palace, Griso made bis report» 
arranged definitiTely the pian of the enterprise, assigned to each 
bis different part, and gave bis instructions. Ali this could not 
be transacted witbout the old servant's observation, who, with 
bis eyes and ears constantly on the alert, discoYered that they 
were plotting some great undertaking. By dint of watching and 
questìoning, getting half a hint bere, and another half there, 
commenting in bis own mind on ambiguous inferences, and in- 
terpreting mysterìous departures, he at length carne to a pretty 
olear knowledge of ali Òie designs of the evening. But when 
he was assured of them, it was yetj near the time, and already 
a «Baall detachmeat of bravoes had left the paltoe, and set off to 
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conceal themselves in the ruined building. The poor old man, al* 
though he well knew what a dangerous game he was playing, and 
feared, besides, (hat he was doing no efficient service, yet failed 
not to fulfil his engagement. He went oat, under pretence of 
taking the air, and proceeded in great haste to the convent, to 
givo Father Cristoforo the promised information. Shortly after- 
wards, a second party of bravoes were sent out, one or two at 
a time, that they might not appear to he one company. Griso 
made up the rear, and then nothing remained behind bUt a litter, 
which was to he brought to the place of rendezvous after dark. 
When they were ali assembled there, Griso despatched three of 
them to the inn in the village ; one was to place himself at the 
door, to watch the movements in the Street, and to give notice 
when ali the inhabitants had retired to rest ; the other two were 
to remain inside, gaming and drinking, as if enjoying them- 
selves, but were also to he on ^e look-out, if anything was to 
he seen. Griso, with the body of the4roop, waited in ambus- 
cade till the time of action should arrive. 
v/ The poor old man was stili on his way, the three sconts had 

srrived at their post, and the sun was setting, when Renzo en. 
tered the cottage, and said to the women: '^ Tonio and Gerrase 
are bere outside : I am going with them to snp at tht imi ; and 
at the sound of the Ave-Maria we will come to fetch you. 
Come, Lucia, courage ; ali depends upon a moment." Lucia 
sighed, and replied, ^^ Oh yes, courage !" with a tone that belied 
her words. 

When Renzo and his two companions reached the inn, they 
fonnd the bravo already there on the watch, leamng with his 
back against one of the jambs of the doorway, so as to occupy 
half its width, his arms folded across his breast, and glancing 
with a prying look to the right and left, showing altemately the 
blacks and wfaites of two griffin-like eyes. A fiat cap of crimson 
▼elvet, put on sideways, covered half the look of hair which, 
parted on a dark forehead, terminated in tresses confined by a 
comb at the back of the head. He held in one band a short 
cudgel ; his weapons, properly speaking, were not visible, but 
one hud only to look at his face» and even a child would havé 
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guessed that he had as many under his clothes as he could 
carry. When Renzo, the foremost of the three, approached him 
and seemed prepared to enter, the bravo fixed his eyes upon him, 
without attempting to make way; but the youth, intent on 
avoiding any questione or disputes, as people generally are who 
have an intricate undertaking in hand, did not even stop to say 
*' make room ;'* but grazing the other door-post, pushed, side- 
foremost, through the opening left by this Caryatides. His com« 
panions were obliged to practise the same manoeuvre, if they 
wished to enter. When they got in, they saw the others whose 
Toices they had heard outside, sitting at a table,' playing at 
Mora,* both exclaiming at once, and altemately pouiing out 
something to drink from a large flask placed between them. 
They fixed their eyes steadily on the new comers ; and one of 
them, especially , holding his right hand extended in the air, with 
three enormous fingers just shot forth, and his mouth formed to 
utter the word << six,'* which burst forth at the moment, eyed 
Renzo from head to foot, and glanced first at his companion, and 
then the one at the door, who replied with a nod of his head. 
Renzo, suspicious and doubtful, looked at his friends, as if seek- 
ing in their countenances an interpretation of ali these ges- 
tures ; but their countenances indicated nothing beyond a good 
appetite. The landlord approached to receive his orders, and 
Renzo made him accompany him into an adjoining room, and 
ordered some supper. 

<' Who are those strangers V^ asked he, in a low Toio«, when 
his host returned with a coarse table-cloth under his arm, and a 
bottle in his hand. 

'* I donH know them," replied the host, spreading the table- 
cìoth. 

" What ! none of them V 

*' You know," replied he, again smootking the cloth on the 
table with both his hands, '*that the first mie of our business is 
not to pry into other people's affairs ; so that even our women 
are not inquisitive. It would be hard work, with the mulUtude 

* See Nott at and of Cliaptar. 
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of folk that come and go ; always like a harbour — when the 
times are good, I mean ; but let us cheer up now, for tbere may 
come better days. Ali we care for is whether our customers are 
honest fellows ; who they are or are not, beyond that, is nothing 
to US. But, come ! L will bring you a dish of hash, the like of 
which you Ve never tasted." 

<< How do you know. ... ?" Renzo was beginning ; but the 
landlord, already on his way to the kitchen, paid no attention 
to his inquiry. Heie, while he was taking up the stewing-pan 
in which was the above-mentioned hash, the bravo who had eyed 
our youth so closely, accosted the host, and said, in an under 
tone, " Who are those good men ?" 

^' Worthy people of the village," replied he, pouring the hash 
into a dish. 

** Very well ; but what are they called ? Who are they ?" in- 
sisted he, in a sharp tone. 

^* One is called Renzo," replied the host, speaking in a low 
Voice ; '' a worthy youth reckoned— a silk weayer, who under- 
stands his business well. The other is a peasant of the name of 
Tonio, a good jovial comrade ; pity he has so little ; he'll spend 
it ali bere. The third is a stmpleton, who eats willingly what- 
erer is set before him. By your leave." 

With these words and a slight bow, he passed between the 
•toTe and the interrog^ator, and carried the dish into the next 
room. " How do you know," resumed Renzo, when he saw 
him reappear, <* that they are honest men, if you donH know 
them ?" 

** By their actions, my good fellow — ^men are known by their 
actions. Those who drink wine without criticising it; who show 
the face of the King upon the counter without prating; who 
don*t quarrel with other customers ; and if they owe a blow to 
any one, go outside and away from the inn to gìve it, so that the 
poor landlord isn*t brought into the scrape: these are honest 
men. However, if one could know ererybody to he honest, as we 
four know one another, it would he better. But why are you so 
inquisitive on these matters, when you are a bridegroom, and 
ought to bave other things in your head ? and with this hash he- 
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fore you, enough to make the dead rise a^nV So saying, ho 
turned to the kitchen. 

Our author, remarking upon the difierentmanner in which th< 
landlord satisfied these varìous inquirìes, says he was one who 
in words made great professions of friendship for honest ménin 
general, hut who in practice paid much more attention to those 
who had the character and appearance of knaves. He was, 
every one must perceive, a man of singular character. 

The supper was not very blithesome. The two invited guests 
would haye deliberately enjoyed the unusual grati fìcation, but 
the inviter, pre-occupied by — the reader knows what-^ranxiouSy 
and uneasy at the strange behaviour of these incognitos, was 
impatient for the timo of departure. He spoke in an under tone, 
out of respect to the strangers, and in broken and hurried 
words. 

** What a fine thing,'' suddenly exclaimed Gervase, *' that 

Renzo wants to marry, and is obliged ....!*' Renzo gave him 

a savage look, and Tonio exclaimed : '* Hold your tongue, sim- 

pleton !" accompanying the epithet with a knock of his elbow. 

The conyersation*flagged till the end of the meal. * Renzo, ob- 

serving the strictest sobriety, managed to help hfs guests with 

60 much discretion as to inspire them with sufficient boldness, 

without making them giddy and bewildered. Supper being 

over, and the bill having been paid by the one who had done the 

least execution, they had again to pass under the scrutinizing 

eyes of the three bravoes, who gazed earnestly at Renzo, as 

they had done on his entrance. When he had proceeded a few 

paces from the inn, he looked round, and saw that he was fol- 

lowed by the two bravoes whom he had left siiting in the kitchen ; 

80 he stood stili with his companions, as much as to say, 

Let US see what these fellows want with me. On perceiving, 

however, that they were obeerved, they also stopped short, and 

speaking to each other in a suppressed voice, turned back again* 

Had Renzo been near enough to bave heard their words, the fol- 

lowing would bave struck him as very strange : " It will be a 

fine thing, however, without counting the drinking-money," said 

one of the rillains, <' if we can relate, on oarif^rn to the palace, 

6 
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that we made them lay down their anns m a hurry ; by ourselves, 
too, without Signor Griso here to give orders !" 

** And spoil the prìncipal business V^ replied the other. '' See, 
tìiey've discovered something ; they are stopping to look at us. 
Oh, I wish it was later ! Let us tum back, or they^U surely sus- 
pect U8 ! DonH you see people are coming in every direction ì 
Let US wait till theyVe ali gone to bed." 

There was, in fact, that stirring— that confused buz2 — ^which 
Ì8 usually heard in a village on the approacb of evening, and 
which shortly afterwards gives place to the solemn stillness of 
night. Women arrived from the fields, carrying^ their infants 
ón their backs, and holding by the band the elder children, 
wiiom they were hearing repeat their evening prayers ; whil'e 
the men bore on their shoulders their spades, and difTerent im- 
plements of husbandry. On the opening of the cottage doors, a 
bright gleam of light sparkled firom the fires, that were kindled 
to prepare their humble evening meal. In the Street might be 
heard salutations exchan^ed, together with brief and sad re- 
marks on the scarcity of the harrest, and the poverty of \h» 
times ; whilc» above ali, resounded the measured and sonoroua 
tolls of the beli, which annoiinced the dose of day. Whea 
Renzo saw that bis two indiscreet followers had retired, he con- 
tinued bis way amid the increasing darkness, occasionally, in a 
low tone, refreshing the memories of one or other of the brother» 
on some point of their duties they might be likely to forget. 
When he arrived at Luoia^s cottage, the night had quite closed 
in. 

"Betwecn the actìmg of a dreadfiil thing/' 

says a foreign writer, who was not wanting in discemment, 

** And the first motion, ali the interim ito 
Like a phantasraa, m a bideous dream.** 

Lucia had suflered for scveral hours the horrors of such a dream ; 
mnd Agnese— Agnese herself, the author of the design, was bu- 
lied in tìiought, and eonld scarcely find words to encourage her 
daughter. But, at the moment of awaking — at the moment when 
one is called upon to begin the dreaded undertaking, the mind 
ia instantly Iransformed. A new terror and a new coorage- sue- 
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ceed those which before struggled within ; the enterprìse pre- 
sents itself to the mind like a fresh apparition ; that which, at 
first sight, was most dreaded, seems sometimes rendered easy in 
a moment ; and, on the other hand, an obstacle which, at first, 
was scarcely noticed, becomes formidable; the imagination 
shrinks back alarmed, the limbs refuse to fulfil their office, and 
the heart revokes the promises that were made with the greatest 
confidence. At Renzo*s smothered knock, Lucia was seized 
with such terror, that, at the moment, she resolTed to suflfer any 
thing, to he separated from him forever, rather than execute the 
resolutions she had made ; but when he had stood before ber» 
and had «aid, *^ Here I am, let us go '' — when ali were ready to 
accompany him without hesitation, as a fixed and irreYocable 
thing. Lucia had neither time nor heart to interpose difficulties ; 
and, almost dragged along, she tremblingly took one arm of her 
mother, and one of her betrothed, and set oflf with the venture- 
some party. 

Very softly, in the dark, and with slow steps, they passed the 
threshold, and took the road that led out of the village. The 
'Shortest way would bave been to bave gene through it, tò reach 
Don Abbondio^s house, at the other end ; but they chose the 
longer course, as being the most retired. After passing along lit- 
tle narrow roads that ran between gardens and fields, they arrived 
near the house, and here they divided. The two lovers remained 
hidden behind a corner of the building ; Agnese was with them, 
but stood a little forwarder, that she might he able to run in 
time to meet Perpetua, and take possession of ber. Tonio, with 
his blockhead of a brother, Gervase, who knew how to do no- 
thing by himself, and without whom nothing could he done, 
hastened boldly forward, and knocked at the door. 

" Who's there, at such an hour V cried a voice from a win- 
dow, that was thrown open at the moment ; it was the voice of 
Perpetua, " There's nobody ili, that I know of. But perhaps 
some accident has happened V 

*' It is I," replied Tonio, " with my brother ; we want to speak 
to the Signor Curate." 
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" Is this an hour for Christiana V^ replied Perpetua, sharpiy. 
<* You've no consideration. Come again to-morrow.'' 

" Listen ; TU come again, or not, just as you like ; IVe scraped 
together, nobody knows how much money, and carne to settle 
that little debt you know of. Here, I had five-and-twenty fine 
new berlinghe ; but if one caimot pay, never mind ; I know 
well enongh how to spend these, and l'il come again, when IVe 
got together some more/' 

" Wait, wait ! l'U go, and be back in a moment. But why 
come at such an hoar 1" 

^ If you can changé the hour, l've no objection ; as for me, 
here I am ; and if you don't want me, V\\ go." 

'* No, no ; wait a moment ; 111 be back with the answer di- 
rectly." 

So saying, she shut the window again. At ^s instant Ag- 
nese left the lovers, and saying, in a low voice, to Lucia, 
*' Courage! it is but a moment ; ìVs only like drawing a tooth," 
joined the two brotheirs at the door, and began gossiping with 
Tonio, so that when Perpetua should return and see ber, she 
might think she was just passing by, and that Tonio had de- 
tained ber for a moment. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Cabneàpes ! who was he t — ^thought Don Abbondio to himself, 
as he sat in bis arm-chair, in a room up-stairs, with a small vo- 
lume lying open before him, just as Perpetua entered to bring 
him the message.—- Cameades ! I seem to bave board or read 
this name ; it must be some man of leaming— some great sebo- 
lai of antifi[uity ; it is just like one of their names ; but whoever 
was he ? So far was the poor man irom foreseeing the storm 
that was gathefing over bis head ! 
The leader must know that Don Abbondio was very fond of 
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reading a little every day ; and a neighbouring Curate, who pos- 
sessed something of a library, lent him one book after another, 
always takin^ the first that came to band. The work with which 
Don Abbondio was now engaged (being already ccmyalescent, 
after bis feyer and fears, and even more advanced in bis reco- 
very from the ferer than he wished ahould he believed,) was a 
panegyric in honour of San Carlo, which had been delivered 
with much eamestness, and listened to with great admira- 
tion, ia the Cathedral of Milan, two years befoie. The saint 
had been compared, oa account of bis loye of study, to Aichime" 
des; and so far Don Abbondio had met with no stumbling- 
block ; because Aichimedes has executed such great works, and 
has rendered bis name so famous, that it required no yery yast 
fund of erudition to know something about him. But after Ap- 
chimedes, the orator also compares bis saint to Cameades, and 
here the reader met with a check. At tbis point. Perpetua an- 
nounced the visit of Tonio. 

*' At tbis hour !*' exclaimed Don Abbondio, also, naturally 
enougb* 

** What would you bave, sir t They haye no consideration» 
indeed ; but if you don't take him when you can get him. ..." 

*^ If I donH take him now, who knows when I can t Let him 
come in. . . .Hey l bey !— Perpetua, are you qui te sure it is To- 
nio 1" 

** Diayplo !^' replied Perpetua ; and going down stairs, she 
opened the door, and said, *^ Where are you !" Tonio adyanoed, 
and, at the same moment, Agnese also showed herself, and sa- 
luted Perpetua by name. 

^^ Good evening, Agnese," said Perpetua; ** where are you 
coming from at tbis hour !" 

<' I am coming from. . . .** mentioning a neighbouring village* 
** And if you knew. ..." continued she ; *' Pye been kept late 
just for your sake." 

" What for 1*' asked Perpetua ; and turning to the two bro- 
thers, " Go in," said she, " and l'U foUow." 

'^ Because," replied Agnese, ^* a gossiping woman, who knows 
nothing about the matter* • . .would you belieye it ? persista in 
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saying that you were not marrìed to Beppo Saolavecchia, nor 
to Anselmo Lunghigna, because the j would'nt bave you ! I 
maintained that you had refused both one and the other. • • «"^ 

*' To he sure. Oh, what a false-tongued woman ! Who is 
she 1 " 

<^ Don't ask me ; I don't want to make mischìef." 

** You shall teli me; you must teli me. I say she's a false 
body/' 

" Well, well .... but you cannot think how vexed I wa» 
that I didnH know the whole history, that I might bave put ber 
down." 

*' It is an abominable falsehood," said Perpetua-^* a most in- 
famous falsehood ! As to Beppo, eveiybody knows, and might 
bare seen .... Hey ! Tonio ; just dose the door, and go up 
Stairs till I come." 

Tonio assented from within, and Perpetua continuedhereager 
relation. In front of Don Abbondio's door, a narro w Street ran- 
between two cottages, but only continued straight the length of 
the buildings, and tben turned into the fields. Agnese went* 
fbrward along this Street, as if she would go a little aside to 
speak more freely, and Perpetua foUowed. When they had > 
turned the corner, and reached a spot whence they could no 
longer see what happened before Don Abbondio's house, Agnese' 
coughed loudly. This was the signal ; Renzo heard it, and re* 
ànimating Lucia by pressing her arm, they turned the corner to- 
gether on tiptoe, crept Tery softly dose along the wall, reached 
the door, and gently pushed it open ; quiet, and stooping low, 
they were quickly in the passage ; and bere the ' two brothers 
were waiting for them. Renzo very gently let down the latch 
of the door, and they ali four ascended thestairs, making scarcely 
noise enough for two. On reaching the landing, the two brothers 
àdvanoed towards the door of the room at the side of the stair- 
case, and the lovers stood dose against the wall. 

" Deo gratias^^^ said Tonio, in an explanatory tone. 

" Eh, Tonio ! is it you ?. Come in ! " replied the voice with- 
in. 

Tonio opened the door, scarcely wide enough to admithimself 
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and his brother one at a time. The ray of light that suddenly 
shone through the ppening, and crossed the dark floor of the 
landing, made Lucia tremble, as if she were discovered. When 
the brothers had entered, Tonio closed the door inside; the 
lovers stood motionless in the dark, their ears intently on the 
alert, and holding thcir breath ; the loudest noise was the beat- 
ing of poor Lucia's heart. 

Don Abbondio was seated, as we bave said, in an old arm- 
ch^ir, enyeloped in an antiquated dressing-gown, and his head 
buried in a shabby cap, the shape of a tiara, which, by the faint 
light of a small lamp, fonned a sort of cornice ali around his 
face. Two thick loc^, which escaped from beneath his head- 
dress, two thick eye-orows, two thick mustachios, and a thick 
tuft on the chin, ali of them grey, and scattered over his dark 
and wrinkled visage, might he compared to bushes covered with 
snow, projecting from the face of a cliff, as seen by moonlight. 

<* Aha ! " was his salutation, as he took off his spectacles, 
and laid them on his hook. 

^' The Signor Curate will say I am come very late," said To- 
nio, with a low bow, which Gerrase awkwardly imitated. 

*' Certainly, it is late—late every way. Don't you know 1 
amUH" 

" l'm very sorry for it." 

** You must bave heard I was ili, and didnH know wh»n I 
should be able to see anybody. . . .But why bave yo« brought 
this — this boy with you ì " 

" For company, Signor Curate." 

" Very well ; let us see." 

** Here are twenty-five new berlinghe^ with the figure of Saint 
Ambrose on horseback," said Tonio, drawing a little parcel out 
of his pocket. 

*^ Let US see," said Don Abbondio ; and he took the parcel, 
put on his spectacles again, opened it, took oùt the berlinghe^ 
turned them over and over, counted them, and found them irre- 
prehensible. 

" Now Signor Curate, you will give me Tecla's necklace." 

" Y ou are right," replied Don Abbondio ; and going to a cup^ 
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board, he took ont a key, looking round as if to see that ali 
prying spectators were at a proper ^istanee, opened one of the 
doors, and filling up the aperture with his perdon, introduced 
his head to see, and his arm to reach, the pledge ; then drawing 
it out, he shut the cuphoard, unwrapped the paper, and saying, 
" Is that right 1 " folded it up again, and handed it to Tonio. 

" Now," said Tonio, " will you please to put it in black and 
white 1 " 

«* Not satisfied yet ! " said Don Abbondio. ** I declare they 
know eyerything. Eh ! how suspicious the world bas become ! 
Don't you trust me 1 " • 

«»What! Signor Curate! Don't I tr||t youl You do me 
wrong. But as my name is in your black books, on the debtor's 
side. . . .then, sì noe you bave had the trouble of writing once, 
80. . . .from life to death. . . .'' 

"'Well, well," interrupted Don Abbondio; and mnttering 
between his teeth, he drew out one of the table-drawers, took 
thence pen, ink, and paper, and began "to write, repeating the 
words aloud, as they proeeeded from bis pen. In Ihe meantime 
Tonio, and at his side, Gervase, plàced themselves standing he- 
Ibre the table in sueh a manner as to coneeal the doór from the 
Tiew of the writer, and began to shuffle their feet aboul ob the 
floor, as if in mere idleness, but, in reality, as a signal to those 
without to enter, and, at the same time, to drown the noise of 
their footsteps. Don Abbondio, intent upon bis writing, noticed 
nothing else. At the noise of their feet, Renzo took Lucia's 
arm, pressing it in an encouraging manner, and went forward, 
almost dragging ber along ; for she trembled to sueh a degree, 
that, without his help, she must bave sunk to the ground. Enter- 
mg Tery softly, on tiptoe, and holding their breath, they placed 
themse'lves behind the two brotbers. In the meantime. Don Ab- 
bondio, having finished writing, read over the paper attentively, 
without raising his eyes ; he then folded it up, saying, " Are yoii 
content now ? " and taking off his spectacles with one band» 
handed the paper to Tonio with the other, and lookedup. Tonio» 
extending his right band to receive h, retrred on one side, and 
Gervase, at a sign from him, on the othef; and beh old I as at 
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the shifting of a scene, Renzo and Lucia stood between them. 
Don Abbondio saw indistinctly — saw clearly-— was terrìfied, 
astonished, enraged, buried in thougbt, carne to a resolution ; 
and ali this, while Renzo uttered the words ; ** Signor Curate, 
in the presence of these witnesses, this is my wife." Before, 
however, Lucia's lipscould forni the reply, Don Abbondio dropped 
the receipt, seized the lamp with bis left band, and raised it in 
the air, caught hold of the cloth with bis right, and dragged it 
furiously off the table, brìnging to the ground in its fall, book, 
paper, inkstand, and sandbox ; and, springing between the chùr 
and the table, adyanced towards Lucia. The poorgirl, with ber 
sweet gentle yoice, trembling yiolently, had scaroely uttered tiie 
words, **And this. .. .'^ when Don Abbondio threw the cloth 
rudely oyer ber head and face, to preyent her pronounoing the 
entire formula. Then, letting the light fall from bis otherbandy 
he employed both to wrap the cloth round her face, till she wae 
well nigh smothered, sbouting in the meanwhile, at the stretoh 
of bis yoice, like a wounded bull ; ** Perpetua ! Perpetua !— - 
treachery — help ! " The light, just glimmering on the ground, 
threw a dim and flickering ray upon Lucia, who, in utter con- 
stemation, made no attempt to disengage herself, and might be 
compared to a statue sculpturedin chalk, oyer which the artificer 
had thrown a wet cloth. When the light died away, Don Ab- 
bondio qnitted the poor girl, and went groping about to find the 
door that opened into an inner room ; and haying reached it, he 
entered and shut himself in, unceasingly exclaiming, ^* Perpe- 
tua ! treachery, help ! Out of the house ! out of the house ! " 

In the other room ali was confusion : Renzo, seeking to lay 
hold of the Curate, and feeling with bis hands, as if playìng at 
blindmanVbuff, had reached the door, and kìoking against it, 
was crying, ** Open, open ; don't make sucb a noise !" Lucia, 
calling to Renzo, in a feeble. yoice, said, beseechingly, *' Let us 
go, let US go, for God's sake.'' Tonio was crawling on hia 
knees, and feeling with his bands on the ground to recoyer bis 
lost receipt. The terrified Genrase was crying and jumping 
about, and seeking for the door of the stairs, so as to make hit 
eecape in safety. 

6* 
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In the xmdst of this uproar, we cannot but stop a moment to 

make a refleotion. Renzo, who was causing, disturbance at 

night in another person^s house, who hdA effected an entrance by 

stealth, and who had blockaded the master himself in one of bis 

own rooms, has ali the appearance of an oppresso! ; while in fact 

I — ÌSJè was the oppressed^ Don Abbondio, taken by surprìse, terri- 

I fifld and put to flight, while peaceably engaged in bis own affairs, 

l appears the yictim; when in reality it was he who did the 

\ wrong. Thus frequently goes the world. ... or rather, we should 

Imy, ^os it went in the seyenteenth centary. 

The besieged, finding that the enemy gave no signs of aban- 
doning the enterprise, opened a window that looked into the 
ohurchjrard, and shouted out: «^ Help ! help !" There was a 
most loyely moon ; the shadow of the church, and, a little he- 
yond, the long, sharp shadow of the beli tower, lay dark, stili, 
«nd well-defined, on the bright grassy leyel of the sacréd enclo- 
snre: ali objects were yisible, almost as by day. But look 
whieh way you would, there appeared no sign of living person. 
Adjoining the lateral wall of the church, on the side next the 
parsonage, was -a small dwelling where the sexton slept. 
Aroused by this nnusual cry, he sprang up in bis bed, jumped out 
in great baste, threw open the sash of bis little window, put his 
head out with his eyelids glued together ali the while, and cried 
out : " What's the matter ?" 

'* Run, Ambrogio ! help ! people in the house !" answered 
Don Abbondio. '^ Coming directly," replied he, as he drew in 
his head and shut the window ; and although half-asleep, and 
more than half-terrified, an expedient quickly occurred to him 
that would bring more aid than had been asked, without drag- 
ging him into the affray, whatever it might he. Seizing his 
breeches that lay uppn the bed, he tucked Ihem under his arm 
like a gala hat, and bounding down stairs by a little wooden lad- 
der, ran to the belfry, caught hold of the rope that was attached 
to the larger of the two bells, and pulled yigorously. 

Ton, ton, ton, ton ! The peasant sprang up in his bed ; the boy 
ftretched in the hay-loft listened eagerly, and leapt upon his 
feet. «*What's the matter 1 what's the matter 1 ^The belPs 
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ringing ! Fire ! Thieves ! Bandìtti !" Many of the women 
advised — begged their husbands not to stir — to let others run ; 
some got up and went to the window ; those who were cowards, 
as if yielding to entreaty, quietly slipped under the bed-clothes 
again ; while the more inquisitive and courageous sprang up and 
armed themselves with pitch-forks and pistola, to run to the up- 
roar; others waited to see the end. 

But before these were ali ready, and even before they were 
well awake, the noise had reached the ears, and arrested the at« 
tention of some others not very far distant, who were both 
dressed and on their feet ; the bravoes in one place ; Agnese and 
Perpetua in an ;ther. We will first briefly relate the movements 
of the bravoes since we left them ; some in the old building^ 
and some at the inn. 

The three at the inn, as soon as they saw ali the doors ahut and 
the Street deserted, went out, pretending to be going some dis- 
tahce ; but they only quietly took a short turn in the village to be 
assured that ali had retired to rest ; and, in fact, they met not one 
living creature, nor heard the. least noise. They also passed» 
stili more softly, beCore Lucia's little cottage, which was the 
quietest of ali, since Ihere was no one within. They then went 
direct to the old house, and reported their observations to Signor 
Griso. Hastily putting on a slouched hat, with a pilgrim's 
dress of sackcloth, scattered over with cockle-shells, and taking 
in bis band a pilgrim*s staff, he said : " Now let us act like 
good bravoes ; quiet, and àttentive to orders." So saying, he 
moved forward, followed by the rest, and in a few moments 
reached the cottage by the opposite way to the one our little 
party had taken when setting out on their expedition. Griso 
ordered bis foUowers to remain a few paces behind, while he 
went forward alone to explore ; and finding ali outside deserted 
and stili, he beckoned to two of them to advance, ordered them 
quietly to scale the wall that surrounded the court-yard, and 
when they had descended, to conceal themselves in a corner be- 
hind a thick fig-tree that he had noticed in the moming. Thi» 
done, he knocked gently at the door, with the intention of say- 
ing that he was a pilgrim who had lost bis way, and begged a 
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lod^Dg for the night. No one replied ; he knocked a little 
more loudly ; not a whisper. He therefore called a tliird bravo, 
and made him descend into the yard as the other Kwo had done, 
with orders to unfasten the holt inside very carefully, so that he 
might have free ingress and egress. Ali was executed with the 
greatest caution and the most prosperous success. He then 
■went to cali the rest, and bidding them enter with him, sent 
ihem to bidè in the corner with the others, closed the door again 
very softly, placed two sentinels inside, and went up to the door 
of tìie house. Here also he knocked — waited ; and long enough 
he might wait. He then as gently as possible opened this door ; 
nobody within said : " Who's there ; no one was to be heard. 
Nothing could be better. Forward then ; " Come on," cried he 
to those behind the fig-tree, and he entered with them into that 
very room where in the morning he had so basely obtained the 
piece of bread. Drawing from bis pocket a piece of steel, a 
flint, some tinder and a few matches, he lit a small lantern he 
had provided, and stepped into tlie next room to assure himself 
that ali was quiet : no one was there. He returned, went to the 
foot of the stairs, looked up, listened ; ali 'was solitude and si- 
lence. Leaving two more sentinels in the ìower room, he bid 
Grìgnapoco follow him, a bravo from the district of Bergamo, 
whose office it was to threaten, appease, and command ; to be, 
in short, the spokesman, so that his dialect might give Agnese 
the idea that the expedition came from his neighborhood. With 
tiiis companion at his side, and the rest behind him, Griso very 
slowly ascended the stairs, cursing in his heart every step that 
iinluckily creaked, every tread of these villains that made the 
least noise. At last he reaches the top, Here is the danger. 
He gently pushes the door that leads into the first room ; it yields 
to his touch ; he opens it a little and looks in ; ali is dark ; he 
listens attentively, perchance he may bear a snoring, a breath, a 
stirring within ; nothing. Forward then ; he puts the lantern 
before his face, so as to see without being seen, he opens the 
door Wide ; perceives a bed ; looks upon it ; the bed is made 
. and amooth» with the clothes turned down and arranged upon 
<he pillow. He shrugs bis i^houlders, turns to his companions. 
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beckons to them that he is going to look in the other room, 
and that they must keep quiet where they were ; he goes for- 
ward, uses the same precautions, meets with thesame success. 
** Whatever can this mean ?" exclaimed he boldly : " some trait- 
orous dog must have been acting as spy." They then began to 
look about them with lesa caution, and to pry into eyery corner, 
turning the house upside down. 

While the party up-stairs were thus engaged, the two who 
were on guard at the street-door heard hasty and repeated foot* 
steps approaching along the road that lead into the yillage, and 
imagining that whoever it was, he would pass by, they kept 
quiet, their ears, however, attenti vely on the watch. But be- 
hold ! the footsteps stopped exactly at the door. It was Menico 
arriving in great baste, sent by Father Cristoforo to bid the two 
women, for Heaven's sake, to make their escape as quickly as 
possible from their cottage, and take refuge in the convent, be- 
cause. . . .the *' because^' the reader knows. He took hold of the 
handle of the latch, and felt it shake in bis band, unfastened and 
broken open. What is this 1 thought he, as he pushed open the 
door in some alarm ; and putting one foot inside with consider- 
able suspìcion, he felt himself seized in a moment by both arms, 
and heard two smothered voices, on bis right and left, saying to 
him, in a threatening tene : '* Hush ! Jiold your tongue, or you 
die." On the contrary, however, he uttered a shrill cry, upon 
which one of them struck him a great blow on the mouth, and 
the other took hold of a largo knife to terrify him. The poor 
child trembled like a leaf, and did not attempt a second cry ; but 
ali at once, in bis stead, and with a far different tone, burst forth 
the first sound of the beli before described, and immediately after 
malljr thundering peais in quick succession. ** If the cap fits, put it 
on," says a Milanese proverb ; each of the villains seemed to bear 
in these peals bis name, surname, and nick-name ; they let go of 
Menico's arms, hastily dropped their own, gazed at each other'a 
faces in mute astonishment, and then ran into the house where was 
the bulk of their companions. Menico took to bis legs, and fled, by 
way of the fields, towards the belfry, where he felt aure there would 
be some people assembled, On the other roffians, who were 
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rammaging the house from top to bottom, the terrible beli made 
the sanie impression ; confased and alanned, they ran agrainst 
one another, in attempting, each one for bimself, to find the 
shortést way of reaching the street-door. Though men of ap« 
proyed coarage, and accustomed nerer to turn their backs on 
known perii, they could not stand against an indefinite danger, 
which had not been viewed at a little distance before coming 
upon them. It required ali the authority of Griso to keep them 
together, so that it might be a retreat and not a flight. Just as 
a dog urging a drove of pigs, runs bere and there after those that 
break the ranks, seizes one by the ears, and draga him into 
the herd, propels another with bis nose, barks at a third that 
leayes the line at the same moment, so the pilgrim laid hold 
of one of bis troop just passing the threshold, and drew him 
back, detained with bis staff otbers who had almost reached 
it, called after some who were flying they knew not whither, 
and finally succeeded in assembling them ali in the middle of 
the court-yard. ^* Halt ! halt ! pistols in band, daggers in 
readiness, ali together, and then we'U begone. We must march 
in ordef . What care we for the bells ringing, if we are ali to- 
gether, you cowards 1 But if we let them catch us one by one, 
even the yillagers will gì ve us it. For shame! Fall behind, 
and keep together." After this brief harangue, he plaeed bim- 
self in the front, and led the way out. The cottage, as we bave 
said, was at the extremity of the yillage : Griso took the road 
that led out of it, and the rest foUowed him in good order. 

We will let them go, and return a step or two to find Agnese 
aod Perpetua, whom we had just conducted round the corner of 
a certain road. Agnese had endeavoured to allure ber com- 
panion as far away from Don Abbondio's house as possibloi and 
up to a certain point had succeeded yery well. But ali oh a . 
sudden the servant remembered that she had left the door open, 
and she wanted to go back. There was nothing to be said : 
Agnese, to avoid exciting any suspicion in ber mind, was 
obliged to turn and walk with her, trying bowever to detain ber 
whenever she saw her yery eager in relating the issue of such 
and such courtships. She pretended to be paying yery great at- 
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tention, and every now and then, by way of showing that she 
waa listening, or to animate the flagging conversation, woald 
Bay : *< Certainly : now I understand : that was capital : that 
Ì8 plain : and then 1 and he 1 and you 1 " while ali the timo 
she was keeping np a very different discourse in her own mind. 
— ** I wonder if they are oat by this time 1 or will they stili be 
in the honse 1 What geese we ali were not to arrange any sig- 
nal to let meknow when it was over ! It was really very stupid ! 
But it can^t be helped : and the best thing I can do now is to 
keep her loitering bere as long as I can : let the worst come to 
the worst, it will only be a little time lost." — ^Thus, with sandry 
pauses and Yarious deviations from the straight path, they wero 
brought back again to within a very short distance from Don 
Abbondio's house, which, howeyer, could notbe seenjon account 
of the corner intercepting the yiew, and Perpetua, finding her- 
self at an important part of her narration, had suffered herself 
to be detained without resistance, and even withont being aware 
of it, when they suddenly heard, echoing through the vacant 
extent of the atmosphere, and the dead silence of night, the 
loud and disordered cry of Don Al^ndio : ** Help ! help ! " 

«* Mercy ! what has happened % ^' crìed Perpetua, beginning 
to run. 

**- What is it 1 what is it ì " said Agnese, holding her back by 
the gown. 

" Mercy ! didnH you bear % " replied she, struggling. 

** What is it 1 what is it ? " repeated Agnese, seizing her by 
the arm. 

" Wretch of a woman ! " exclaimed Perpetua, pushing her 
away to free herself and to run. At this moment, more distinct, 
mon shrill, more instantaneous, was heard the scream of 
Menico. 

'* Mercy ! " crìed Agnese also : and they ran off together. 
They had scarcely, however, gone a step, when the beli sounded 
one stroke, then two, three, and a succession of peals, such as 
would bave stimulated them to run had there been no other in- 
ducement. Perpetua arrìved first by two steps: while she 
iraised her band to the door to open it, behold ! it was opened 
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ttom within, and on the threshold stood, Tonio, Gervase, Renzo, 
and Lucia who having found the stairs, bad come down more 
rapidly than they went up ; and at the sound of that terrible 
beli, were making their escape in baste to reacb a place of 
safety. 

**Wbafs the mattert what's the mattert" demanded the 
panting Perpetua of the brothers ; but they only replìed with a 
Tiolent push, and passed on. ** And you ! How ! what are yon 
doing bere ? " said she to the other couple on recognising them. 
But they too made their escape without answering ber. With- 
out, therefore, askìng any more questions, and directing ber 
steps where she was most wanted, she rushed impetuously into 
the passage, and went groping about as quickly as she could to 
find the stairs. 

The betrothed, stili only betrothed, now fell in with Agnese, 
who arrived weary and out of breath. «« Ah ! bére you are ! " 
said she, scarcely able to speak. ** How has it gene ? What 
is the beli ringing for ? .1 thonght I heard. ..." 

*» Home ! home ! " cried Renzo, " before anybody comes." 
And they moved forward ; flit at this moment Menico arrived, 
ninning as fast as bis legs could carry him ; and recognising 
them, he threw himself in their way, and stili ali in a tremble 
and scarcely able to draw his breath, exclaimed : *' Where are 
you going 1 back, back ! This way, to the convent." 

" Are you ?..,." began Agnese. 

" What is it ? " asked Renzo. Lucia stood by, trembling and 
silent, in utter dismay. 

" There are devils in your house," replied Menico, panting. 
•*I saw them myself : they wanted to murder me : Father Cris- 
toforo said so ; and even you, Renzo, he said, were to come 
quickly : — and besides, I saw them myself : — it's providential 
you are ali bere ; — ^I will teli you the rest when we get out of 
the village." 

Renzo, who bad more of his senses about him than the rest, 
remembered that they bad better make their escape one way or 
another before the crowds assembled ; and that the best pian 
would be to do as Menico advised, nay, commanded with Ùiq 
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authority. of one in terror. When once on their way, and out 
of the tumuli and danger, he could ask a clearer explanatìon from 
the boy, '* Lead the way,'* said he to Menico ; and addressing^ 
the women, said : ** Let us go with him." They therefore 
quickly turned their steps towards the church, crossed the church- 
yard, where, by the favour of Heaven, there was not yet a living 
creature, entered a little Street that ran between the church and 
Don Abbondio's house, turned into tlie first alley they carne to, 
and then took the way of the fìelds. 

They had not perhaps gone fifty yards, when the crowd began 
to collect in the churchyard, and rapidly increased every moment. 
They looked inquiringly in each other's faces ; every one had a 
question to ask, but no one could return an answer. Those who 
arrired first, ran to the church-door ; it was lo^jted. They then 
ran to the belfry outside ; and one of them, putting bis mouth 
to a very amali window, a sort of loop hole, cried, " What ever 
is the matter 1 " As soon as Ambrogio recognised a known 
voice, he let go of the bell-rope, and being assured by the buzai 
that many people had assembled, replied : " l'U open thedoor.'* 
Hastily slipping on the appare! he had carrìed under bis arm, 
he went inside the church, and opened the door. 

" What is ali this hubbub ?— What is it 1— Where is it !— 
who is it ? " 

" Why, who is it 1 " said Ambrogio, laying one band on the 
door-poet, and with the other holding up the babiliment he had 
put on in such baste : " What ! don't you know 1 People in 
the Signor Curate's house. Up, boys : "lielp ! " Hearing this, 
they ali turned to the house, looked up, approached it in a body, 
looked up again, listened : ali was quiet. Some ran to the 
street-door ; it was shut and bolted ; they glanced upwards : Iniot 
a window was open ; not a whisper was to be heard. 

" Who is within 1 — Ho ! Hey Signor Curate ! — Signot 
Curate ! " 

• Don Abbondio, who, scarcely aware of the flight of the in- 
vaders, had retired from the window and closed it, and who at 
this moment was reproaching Perpetua in a low voice for having 
left him alone in this confusion, was obliged, when he heard 
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himself called upon by the voice of the assembled people, to 
show himself again at the window ; and when he saw the crowds 
that had come to his aid, he sorely repented having called them. 

" What has happened ì — What have they done to you ? — 
Who are they 1 — Where are they 1" burst forth from fiftyVoices 
at once. 

*' There's nobody bere now, thank you ; go home again/' 

" But who has been bere 1— Where are they gone ?— What 
has happened ?" 

** Bad people, people who go about by night ; but they're 
gone : go home again : there is no longer anything : another 
tìme, my children : I thank you for your kindness to me." So 
saying he drew back and shut the window. Some of the crowd 
began to grumble, some to joke, others tocurse ; some shrugged. 
their shoulders and took their departure : when one arrived, en- 
dearouring, but scarcely able to speak from want of breath. It 
was the person who lived in the house opposite Agnese's cot- 
* tage, who haying gone to the window at the noise, had seen in 
the court-yard the assembly of bravoes, when Griso was striving 
to re-unite his scattered troops. On recoverìng his breath, he 
cried : " What are you doing bere, my good fellows % the devil 
isn't bere ; he^s down at the end of the yillage, at. Agnese Mon- 
della's house ; armed men are within who seem to he murd ering 
a pilgrim ; who knows what the devil is doing !" 

" What ? — what 1 — ^what 1" and a tumultuous consultation 
began. " We must go. — We must see. — How many are there 1 
— How many are we^ — ^Who are we 1 — ^The constable ! the 
constable !" 

<* l'm bere," replied the constable from the middle of the 
crowd : *^ Vm bere ; but you must help me, you must obey. 
Quick : where is the sexton ? To the beli, to the beli. Quick ! 
Somebody run to Lecco for help : ali of you come bere. ..." 

Some ran, some slipped between their fellows and made their 
escape ; and the tumult was at its greatest height when another 
runner arrived who had seen Griso and his party going off in 
sueh baste, and cried in his tum : ^' Run my good.fellows : thieves 
or banditti, who are carrying off a pilgrim ! they are already out 
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of the yillage ! On ! after them !" At this information,. they 
moved off in a body in great confusion towards the fields, without 
waiting their general^s orders, and as the crowd proceeded many 
of the vanguard slackened their pace, to let the others ad^ance, 
and retired into the body of the battalion, those in the rear push- 
ing eagerly forward, until at last the disorderly multitude reached 
their place of destination. Traces of the reoent invasion were 
manifest : thef door opened, the locks torn off; but the invaderà 
had disappeared. The crowd entered the court-yard, and went 
to the room door ; this too was burst open : they called : ** Ag- 
nese ! Lucia ! the pilgrim ! Where is the pilgrim ? Stefano 
must haye been dreaming about the pilgrim. — No, no : Carlan- 
drea saw him also. Ho ! hey ! pilgrim ! — Agnese ! Lucia !" 
No one replied. " They've run away with them ! They've run 
away with them !" There were then some who raised their 
Yoices and proposed to follo w the robbers ; said it was a heinous 
crime, and that it would he a disgrace to the village, if every 
▼illain could come and carry off women with .impunity, as a kite 
carries off chickens from a deserted barn-floor. Then rose a 
fresh and more tumultuous consultation ; but somebody, (and it 
was never certainly known who,) called out in the crowd that 
Agnese and Lucia were in safety in a house. The rumour 
spread rapidly ; it gained belief, and no one spoke again of giy- 
ing chase to the fugitives ; the multitude dispersed, and every 
one went to bis own house. There was a general whispering, 
a noise ali over the village, a knocking and opening of doors, 
an appearing and disappearing of lights, a questioning of women 
from the Windows, an answering from the streets. When ali 
outside was deserted and quiet the conversations continued in the 
houses, and ended at last in slumber, only to be renewed on the 
morrow. However no other events took place, excepting that 
on the morning of that morrow the constable was standing in 
his field, with his chin resting on bis hands, his hands on the 
handle of the spade, which was half stuck into the ground, and 
one foot on the iron rest affixed to the handle ; speculating in 
his mind as he thus stood, on the mysteries of the past night, 
on what would reasonably be expected of him, and on what 
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conTse it woold be best fot him to pursue, he saw two men ap- 
proaching him with yery fierce looks, wearing long hair like 
the first race of French kings, and otherwìse hearing a strong 
resemblance to the two who, fire days before, had confronted 
Don Abbondio, if indeed they were not the same men. These, 
with stili lesa ceremony than had been nsed towards the Curate, 
intimated to the constable that he must take right good care not 
to make a deposition to the Podestà of what had happened, not 
to teli the truth in case he was questioned, not to gossip, and 
not to encourage gossiping among the villagers, as he valned 
his life. 
"J Our fugitìves walked a little way at a qulck pace in silence, 

one or other occasionally looking back to see if they were fol- 
lowed, ali of them wearied by the fatigue of the flight, by the 
anxiety and suspense they had endured, by grief at their ili- 
success, and by confused apprehensions of new and unknown 
danger. Their terror, too, was increased by the sound of the 
beli which stili continued to follow them, and seemed to become 
heayier and more hoarse the further they left it behind them, 
acqniring erery moment something more moumful and ominous 
in its tone. At last the ringing ceased* Reaching then a de- 
serted field and not hearing a whisper around, they slackened 
their pace, and Agnese taking breath, was the first to break the 
silence by asking Renzo how matters had gone, and Menico 
what was the demon in their house. Renzo briefly related his 
melancholy story ; and then ali of them tuming to the child, he 
informed them more expressly of the Fa^er's advice, and nar- 
rated what he had himself witnessed and the hazards he had 
run, which too surely confirmed the advice. His auditors, how- 
ever, understood more of this than did the speaker ; they were 
seized with new horror at the discoyery, and for a moment 
paused in their walk exchanging mutuai looks of fear ; then 
with an unanimous movement they laid their hands, some on 
the head, others on the shoulders of the boy, as if to caress him, 
and tacitly to thank him for haying been to them a guardian 
angel ; at the same timo signifying the compassion they felt for 
him, and almost apologising for the terror he had endured and 
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the danger he had undergone on their account. ^* Now go home, 
that your family maj not be anxious aboat you any longer," 
saìd Agnese ; and remembering the two promised parpaglióle^ 
she took cut four and gave them te him, adding ; '* That will 
do ; pray the Lord that we may meet again soon ; and then 
. . . . " Renzo gave him a new berlinga^ and begged him to say 
nothing of the message he had brought from the Father ;' Lucia 
again caressed him, bade him farewell with a sorrowful voice, 
and the boy almost overcome wished them good bye, and turned 
back. The melancholy trio continued their walk, the women 
taking the lead, and Renzo behind to act as guard. Lucia clung 
closely to her mother's arm, kindly and dexterously avoiding the 
proffered aseistance of the youth at the difficult passes of this 
unfrequented path ; feeling ashamed of herself even in suoh 
troubles, for having already been so long and so familiarly alone 
with him, wfaile expecting in a few moments to be bis wife«. 
Now Uiat this vision had been so sorrowfuUy dispelled, sh e rei 
pented having proceeded thus far; and amidst so many causes 
of fear, she feared even for her modesty, — ^not sach modesty as 
arises from the sad knowledge of evil, bat for that whioh is 
ignorant of ite own existence ; — like the dread of a child who 
trembles in the dark, he knows not why. 

*< And the house V suddenly exclaimed Agnese. But however 
important the object might be which extorted this exclamatioxi, 
no one replied, because no one could do so satisfactc^ly. They 
therefore continued their walk in silence, and, in a little while, 
reached the square before the church of the convent. 

Renzo advanced to the door of the church, and gently pushed it 
open. The moon that entered through the aperture, fell upon the 
pale face and silvery board of Father Cristoforo, who was stand- 
ing bere, expecting them ; and having seen that no òne was miss- 
ing, *' God be praised !*' said he, beckoning to them to enter. By 
his side stood another Capuchin, the lay sexton, whom he had 
persuaded, by prayers and arguments, to keep vigil with him, to 
leave the door. ajar, and to remain there on guard to receive these 
poor threatened creatures ; and it required nothing short of the 
«utiiorì^ of the Father» and of his fune ai' ly^dnt» to persuade 
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the layman to so inconTenient, perii oas, and irregular a conde- 
scension. When they were inside, Father Cristoforo very sofìly 
shat the door. Then the sexton could no longer contain himself, 
and taking the Father aside, whìspered in his ear ; "Bnt Father, 
Father ! at ni^ht. . . .in church. . . . with women. . . .shut. . . ^the 
mie. . . .hut Father !" And he shook his head, while thus hesi- 
tatingly pronouncing these words. Just see ! thought Father 
Cristoforo ; if it were a pursaed rohher, Friar Fazio wonld make 
no difficnlty in the world ; and a poor innocent escaping from the 
jaws of a wolf . . . . ** Omnia munda mundis^^^ added he, toming 
saddenly to Friar Fazio, and forgetting that he did not under- 
stand Latin. But this forgetfulness was exactiy what produced 
the right effect. If the Father had hegun to dispute and reason, 
Friar Fazio would not have failed to urge opposing arguments ; 
and no one knows how and when the discussion would have 
come to an end ; but at the sound of these weighty words of a 
mysterìous signification, and so resolutely uttered, it seemed to 
him that in them must he contained the solution of ali his doubts. 
He acquiesced, saying, ** Very well ; you know more about it 
than I do." 

** Trust me, thenj'Vreplied Father Cristoforo ; and by the dim 
light of the lamp buming before the aitar, he approached the re- 
fìigees, who stood waiting in suspense, and said to them, <' My 
children, thank God, who has delivered you from so great a 
danger ! Perhaps at this moment. ..." and bere he began to ex- 
plain more fully what he had hinted by the little messenger, lit- 
tle suspecting that they knew more than he, and supposìng that 
Menico had found them quiet in their own house, before the ar- 
' rivai of the ruffians. Nobody undeceiyed him, not even Lucia, 
' whose conscience, howerer, was ali the while secretly reproach- 
ing ber for practising such dissimulation with so good a man ; 
but it was a night of embarrassment and dissimulation. 

*' After this," continued he, ** you must feel, my children, that 

the yillage is no longer safe for you. It is yours, you were bom 

there, and you bare done no wrong to any one ; but God wills it 

so. It is a trial, my children ; bear it with patience and faith, 

"' without indulgi^ in rancour, and rest assnied there will come a 
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day when you will think yourselves happy that this has occarred. 
I bave thought of a refuge for you, for the present. Soon, I hope, 
you may he able to return in safety to your own house ; at any 
rate, God will provide what is best for you ; and I assure you, I 
will be careful not to prove unwortby of the favour He has be- 
stowed upon me, in choosing me as His minister, in the service 
of you, His poor, yet loved afflicted ònes. You," continued he, 
tuming to the two women, " can stay at ***. Here you will be 
far enongh from every danger, and at the same timo not far from 
your own home. There seek out our convent, ask for the guar« 
dian, and givo him this lettor ; he will be to you another Friar 
Cristoforo. And you, my Renzo, must put yourself in safety 
from the anger of others, and your own. Carry this lettor to 
Father Bonaventura da Lodi, in our convent of the» Porta Orien- 
tale, at Milan. He will be a father tS you, will givo you directions, 
and find you work, till you can return and live more peaceably. 
Go to the shore of the lake, near the mouth of the Bione, a river 
not far from this monastery. Here you will see a boat waiting ; 
say, * Boat !' it will be asked you ' For whom V And you must 
reply, ' San Francesco.' The boat will receive you, and cany 
you to the other side, where you will find a cart, that will take 
you straight to *•*.»» 

If any one asks how Father Cristoforo had so quickly at his 
disposai these means of transport by land and water, it will show 
that he does not know the influence and power of a Capuchin 
held in reputation as a saint. 

It stili remained to decide about the care of theiiouses. The 
Father received the keys, pledging himself to deliver them to 
whomsoever Renzo and Agnese should name. The latter in de- 
livering up hors, heaved a deep sigh, remembering that, at that 
moment, the house was open, that the devil had been there, and 
who knew what remained to be taken care of ! 

♦' Before you go^'*^ said the Father, " let us pray ali together 
that the Lord may be with you in this your joumey> and forever ; 
and, above ali, that He may givo you strength, and a spirit of 
love, to enable you to desire whatever He has willed." So say- 
ing, he knelt down in the middle of the church, and they ali fòl- 
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lowed his example. After praying a few moments in silence, 
with a low but distinct voice, he pronounced these words ; ^' We 
beseech Thee, also, for the unhappy person who has brought us 
to this state. We should be unworthy of Thy luercy, if we did 
not, from our hearts, implore it for him ; he needs it, O Lord ! 
We, in our sorrow, have this consolation, that we are in the path 
where Thou hast placed us ; we can offer Thee our grieis, and 
they may become our gain. But he is Thine enemy ! Alas, 
wretched man ! he is striying with Thee ! Have mercy on him, 
O Lord ; touch his heart ; reconcile him to Thyself, and give him 
ali those good things we could desire for ourselves.'* 

Rising then in baste, he said, ««Come, my children, you 
bave no time to lese ; God defend you ; His angel go with you ; 
— ^farewell ! '' And while they set off with that emotion which 
cannot find words, and nfenifests itself without them, the 
Father added, in an agitated tone, «« My heart tells me we shall 
meet again soon." 

Certainly, the heart, to those who listen to it, has always 
something to say on what will happen ; but what did his heart 
know ì Very little, truly, of what had already happened. 

Without waiting a reply, Father Cristoforo reUred with hasty 
steps ; the travellers took their departure ; and Father Fazio shut 
the door after them, bidding them farewell witheven his voice a 
little faltering. 

The trio slowly made their way to the shore they had been 
directed to ; there they espied the boat, and exchanging the 
pass-word, s|epped in. The waterman, planting one oar on the 
land, pushed off; then took up the other oar, and rowing with 
both hands, puUed out, and made towards the opposite beach. 
Not a breath of wind was stirring ; the lake lay bright and 
.smooth, and would have appeared motionless but for the tremu- 
lous and gentle undulation of the moon-beams, which gleamed 
upon it from the zenith. No sounds were heard but the muffled 
and slowly-measured broaking of the surge upon the pebbly 
shore, the more distant gurgling of the troubled waters dashing 
among the piles of the bridge, and the even plash of the light 
\ Akulls» as rising with a sharp sound of thedripping blade,_;and 
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quiokly pltinged agaìn beneath, they cut the azare sarfaee of 
the lake. The waveS, divided by the prow, and re-uniting be- 
liind the little bark, tracked out a curling line, which extended 
itself to the shore. The silent travellers, with their faceé turned 
backwards, gazed upon the mountains and the country, illumined 
by the pale light of the raoon, and diyersified bere and thera 
with vast shadowft. They could distioguish the villages, the 
houses, apd the little eabins : the palaee of Don Rodrigo, witk 
its square tower, rising above the group of huts at the base of 
the prooLontory, looked like a savage standing in the dark, and 
meditating some evil deed, while keeping guard over a company 
of reclining sleepérs. Lucia saw it and shuddered ; then draw- 
ing ber eye aloag the declivity till she reached ber native vil- 
lage, she fixed ber gaze on its extremity, sought for ber own 
cottage, traced out the thick head of the fìg-tree which towered 
abore the wall of the court-yard, discovered the window of her 
own room ; and, being seated in the bottom of the boat, she 
ieaned her clbow on the edge, laid her forehead on ber arno, as 
if ^e were sleeping, and wept in secret. 

Farewell, ye mountains, rising frora the waters, and pointing 
to the heavens I ye varied summits, familiar to bim wbo has 
been brought up among you, and irapressed upon bis mìnd as 
clearly as the countenance of his dearest friends ! ye torrente, 
whose murmiir he recognises like the sound of the voices of home! 
ye villages, ^scattered and glistening on the declivity, like 
ikocks of grazing sheep ! farewell ! How mournful is the step 
of bim who, broaght «p amidst your scenes, is còmpelled to 
ieave you ! fiven in the imagination of one who willingly de- 
parts, attracted by the hope of making a fortune elsewhere, the 
ireams of wealth at this moment lese their charms ; he won- 
ders he could form such a resolutioa, and would even now tum 
back, but for the hope of one day retuming with aiiehabundance. 
As he advances into the plain, his eye becomes wearied with its 
uniform extent ; the atraosphere feels heavy and lifeless ; he 
sadly and listlessly enters the busy citics, where houses crowd- 
ed upon houses, and streets intersecting streets, seem to take 
awaj his breath ; and, before edifÌQes admired by the stranger, 
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he recals with restless longing the fields of his own country, 
and the cottage he had long ago set his beart upon, and which 
he resolves to purchase when he returns enriched to his own 
mountains. 

But what must he feel who has never sent a passing wish be- 
yond these mountains, who has arranged among them ali his 
designs for the future, and is driven far away by an ad verse 
power ! who, suddenly snatched away from his dearest habits, 
and thwarted in his dearest hopes, leaves these mountains to go 
in search of strangers whom he neyer desired to know, and is 
nnable to look forward to a fixed time of return !. 

Farewell ! native cottage, where, indulging in unconscious 
ihought, one learnt to distinguish from the noise of common 
footsteps, the approach of a tread expected with mysterious ti- 
midity ! Farewell ! thou cottage, stili a stranger, but so often 
hastily glanced at, not without a blush, in passing, in which the 
mind took delight to figure to itself the tranquil and lasting home 
of a wife l Farewell ! my church, where the heart was so often 
soothed while chanting the praises of the Lord ; where the pre- 
paratory rite of betrothal was performed; where the secret 
sighing of the heart was solemnly blessed and love was inspired, 
and one felt a hallowing influence around ; farewell ! He who 
imparted to you such gladuess is everjrwhere; and He never 
disturbs the joy of his children, but to prepare them for one 
more certain and durable. 

Of such a nature, if not exactly these, were the refiections of 
Lucia ; and not very dissimilar were those of the two othei 
wanderers, while the little bark rapidly approached the right 
bank of the Adda 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The slriking of the boat against the shore aroused Lucia, who, 
after secretly drying her tears, raised her head as if she were 
just awaking. Renzo jumped out first, and grave his hand sue- 
cessively to Agnese and Lucia ; and then they ali turned, and 
sorrowfuUy thanked the boatman. " Nothing,' nothing ; we are 
placed here to help one another, " answered he; and he wiìth- 
drew his hand, almost with a movement of horror, as if it had 
been proposed to him to rob, when Renzo tried to slip in one or 
two of the coins he had about him, and which he had brought 
in his pocket with the intention of generously requiting Don 
Abbondio, when he should, though against his will, bave ren* 
dered the desired assistance. The cart stood waiting for them ; 
the driver saluted the three expected travellers, and bid them get 
in ; and then, with his voice and a strokè of the whip, he started 
the animai and set forward. 

Our author does not describe this noctumal joumey, and is 
silent as to the name of the town to which the little company 
were directing their steps ; or rather, he expressly says, he will 
not give the name. In the course of the story, the reason of ali 
this mystery appears. The adventures of Lucia in this abode 
involve a dark intrigue of a person belonging to a family stili 
powerful, as it appears, at the time our author wrote. To ac- 
count for the strange conduct of this person in the particular in- 
stance he relates, he has been obliged briefly to recount her 
early life ; and there the family makes the figure which our 
readers will see. Hence the poor man's great circumspection. 
And yet (how people sometimes forget themselves !) he himself, 
without being aware of it, has opened a way of discovering, 
with certainty, what he had taken such great pains to keep con- 
cealed. In one part of the account, which we will omit as not 
being neceE|^ary to the integrity of the story, he happens to say 
that this place was an ancient and noble borough, which wanted 
nothing but the name to he a city ; he then inadvertently men- 
tions that the river Lambro rons through it : and, again, that it 
was the teat of an aich-presbyter. With these indications, there 
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is not in ali Europe a moderately-learned man, who will not in- 
Btantly exclaim, *^ Monza ! " We could also propose some 
very well-founded conjectures on the name of the family ; but^ 
although the object of our conjectures has been some time ex- 
tinet, we consider it better to be silent on this head, not to ma 
the risk of wrongìng even the dead, and to leave some snhject 
of research for the learned. 

Our travellers reached Monza shortly after sun-rise ; the driver 
tumed into an inn, and^ as if at home in the place and well ao- 
quainted witb the landlord, ordered a room for the newly-arrived 
guests, and accompanied them tbither. After many acknowledg- 
ments, Renzo tried to induce him to receive some reward ; but 
he, like the boatraan, had in riew another, more distant, but 
more abundant recompense : he put bis hands behind him, and 
making his escape, went to look after bis borse. 

After such a night as we bave described, and as every one 
may imagine, the greatest part spent in mournful thoughts, with 
the Constant dread of some unforeseen misfortune, in the melan- 
choly silence of night, in the sbarpness ai a more than autum- 
nal air, and amid the frequent jolts of the incommodious vehicle, 
which rudely shook the weary frames of our trayellers, they soon 
felt themselves oTerpowered with sleq», and arailed themselves 
of a sofà that stood in an adjoining roora to take a little repose. 
They then partook together of a frugai meal, such as the poyerty 
of the times would allow, and scanty in proportion to the con- 
tingent wants of an uncertain future, and their own slender ap- 
petite. One after another they remembered the banquet which, 
two days before, they had hoped to enjoy ; and each in tum 
heaved a deep sigh. Renzo would gladly bave stayed there, at 
least for that day, to bave seen the two women provided for, and 
to bave given them his services, but the Father had recommend- 
**^ them to sénd him on his way as quickly as possible. They 
aUeged, therefore, these orders, and a hundred other reasons ; — 
people would gossip— the longer the separation was delayed, the 
more painful it would be— he could come again soon, to give and 
leam news $ — so that, at last, the y outh deterrained to go. Their 
plaos W€s» tiiim more iefaitively ananged: Lucia «iid Bot a^ 
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tempt to hide ber ieais ; Renxo could searcely restanda bis ; and^ 
varmly pressing Agnese's hand, he said, io ma ahnost-choked 
voioe, <' Farewell, till we meet agaia ! " and set oS, 

The women would have found themselves mach at a loss, had 
it not been for the good drirer, who had orders to gaide them to j^ 
the conrent, and to give them any direction a»d assistance they £xò ^j 
mìght staad in need of. With this escort, then^ they took theb -^(ff^ 
way to the convent, wfaìch, as every one knews, was a short dis« 
tance outside the town of Monza. Arrived at the door, theii 
oonductor rang the beli, and asked for the gnardian, who qniekly 
made hts appearance, and received the lettor. 

^ Oh ! brother Cristoforo !^' said he, recegnisÉng tìie band* 
writing, the tone of his voice and iìÉd expression of bis fìtce evi* 
dently indicating that he nttered the name of an intimate friend. 
It might easily be seen, too, that our good iriar had in this lettor 
wannly reeommended the women, and related their case with 
much feeling, far the Guardia» k^t making gestores of sorprisa 
and indignation, and raising his eyes from the paper, be woald 
fix them upon the women with a certain expression of pity and 
inteiest. When he had finisbed reading it, be stood for a little 
while thoughtful, and then said to himself, '' There is no one boi 
tìie Signorar-4f the Signora would take npon berself this 
charge." He then drew Agnese a few steps aside in the little 
square before the convent ; asked ber a few questions;, wbich 
•he answered satisfactorily, and then, tarning towards Lueia, 
addressed them both : ^ My good women, I will try ; and I bope 
I shall be able to find you a retreat more than secare, more than 
honourable, until it shall please God to provide for you in some 
better way, , Will you come with me ?" 

The women reverently bowed assent, and the friar eontinued : 
^ Come with me to the convent of the Signora. Keep, however, 
a few steps behind me, because people delight to speak evil, and. • 
no one knows what fine stories they would make out, if they 
were to see the Father-guardian walking with a beautiful young 
girl. . . .with women, I mean to say." 

So saying, he moved forward. Lucia blushed, their guide 
•miled, and glanced at Agnese, who betrayed, alee, a m<Hn^ji- 
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tary amile ; and when the friar had gone a few steps, they fol- 
lo wed him at aboat ten yards distance. The women then asked 
their guide what they did not dare say to the Father-guardian, 
who was the Signora. 

'^ The Signora,*' replied he, *' is a nun ; but she is not like the 
other nuns. Not that she is either the Abbess, or the Prioress ; 
for, from what they say, she is one of the youngest there ; bat 
she is from Adam's rìb, and she is of an ancient and high femily 
in Spain, where some of them now are prìnces ; and therefore 
they cali her the Signora, to show that she is a great lady : and 
ali the country cali her by this name, for they say there never 
was her equal in this monastery before ; and eyen now, down at 
Milan, her family ranks very high, and is held in great esteem ; 
and in Monza stili more so, because her father, thougfa he does 
not live bere, is the first man in the country ; so that she can do 
what she pleases in the convent; and ali the country-people 
bear her a great respect ; and if she undertakes a business she is 
Bure to succeed in it ; so that, if this good monk before us is for- 
tunate enough to get you into her hands, and she takes you under 
her protection, I dare venture to say you will he as safe as at the 
aitar." 

On reaching the gate of the town, flanked at that time by an 
ancient ruined tower, and a fragment of a demolished castle, 
which, perhaps, some few of my readers may stili remember to 
bave seen standing, the guardian stopped, and looked behind to 
see if they were foUowing ; he then passed through, and went 
on to the convent, and when he reached it, stopped again at the 
doorway, and waited for the little party. He then begged the 
guide to come again to the convent, to take back a reply : he 
promised to do so, and took bis leave of the women, who loaded 
him with thanks and messages to Father Cristoforo. The Guar- 
dian, bidding them go into the first court of the monastery, usher- 
ed them into the^«|l!Surtments of the portress, to whom he recom- 
mended them, and went forward alone to make his request. 
After a few moments, he returned, and, with a Joy fui manner, 
told them to come with him ; and his re-appearanoe was just 
d'propos, for they were beginning to find it difiàcult to ward off 
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the pressing interrogations of the portress. While traversing 
the inner^court, the Father instnicted the women how they must 
behave to the Signora. " She is well-disposed towards you," 
said he, " and may be of much service to you. Be humble and 
respectful, reply with frankness to the questions she may please 
to put; and when you are not questioned, leave it to me.*' They 
then passed through a lower room to the parlour of the convent; 
and before entering, the guardian, pointing to the door, said to 
the women in an under tone, " She is there ^" as if to remind tliem 
of the lessons he had been giving. Lucia, who had never before 
seen a monastery, looked round the room, on entering, for the 
Signora to whom she was to make obeisance, and perceiving no 
one, she stood perplexed ; but seeing the Father advanee, and 
Agnese following, she looked in that direction, and observed an 
almost square aperture, like a half-window, grated with two 
large thick iron bars, distant from each other about a span, and 
behind this a nun was standing. Her countenance, which 
showed ber to be about twenty-five years old, gave the impres- 
sion, at a first glance, of beauty, but of beauty worn, faded, and 
ona might almost say, spoiled. A black veil, stiffened and 
stretched quite fiat upon her head, fall on each side and stood 
out a little way from her face ; under the yeil, a very white linen 
band half covered a forehead of different but not inferior white-' 
ness ; a second band, in folds, down each side of the face, 
crossed under the chin, encircled the neck, and was spread a lit- 
tle over the breast, to conceal the opening of a black dress. But 
this forehead was wrinkled every now and then, as if by some 
painful emotion, accompanied by the rapid movement of two jet- 
black eyebrows. Sometimes she would fix two very dark eyes 
on another's face with a piercing look of haughty investigation, 
and then again would hastily lower them, as if seeking a hiding- 
place. One moment, an attentive observer would imagine they 
were soliciting affection, -intercour^e, pity ; at another; he would 
gather thence a momentary revelation of ancient and smothered 
hatred^of some indescribable, fierce disposition ; and when they 
remained immovably fixed with out attentioh, some might bave 
imagined a proud indifFerence, while others would bave suspect- 
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«d the labonrìng of some seeret thoBght, the overpowering do- 
minion of an idea familiar to her miud, and more engrowing^ 
than surround ìng objeete. Her psde ckeeks were delicately 
fi>nned, bat mncb altered and shrunk by a gradua) extenuation» 
Her lips, though seareely suffused with a Éiint tinge of the rose, 
ttood out in contrast wrth this palenese, and, )ike her ejes, their 
moyements were sudden, quick, and full of expressifOA asd mys» 
tory. The well-formed tallness of her figure disappeared in the 
ltal)ttna) stoop of her earriage, or was disfìgured by eertatn quick 
•nd irregular starts, whieh betrayed too lesolute an air for a 
weman, stili more for a nun. In her very dreas, there was a 
display of either particularity or negligenee, which betokened a 
nun of singular character; her bead-drese was arranged with a 
kind of worldly carefulness, and from under the band aiound her 
kead the end of a curi of glossy black hair appeared mpon her 
tempie, betraying either lòrgetfulness, or eontempt of the mie 
which required them always to keep the hair closely sharen. It 
was cut ofif first at the solemn eerecnony of their admission. 
^jpjfT'^ These things m ade no impresslon on the minds of the two» 
Jìk/^ ìjpromeof inexperienc^ d in dttiti"ff"^°^^Ti[rj|| ^ from nun; a nd the 
Father-guardian had so frequently seen the Signora before, that 
he was already aecuslomed^ like many otheis, to the SHagular»- 
ties in manner and dress whieh she displayed. 

She was standing, as we bave said, near the grated window^ 
languidly leaning on it with one band, twinhag ber delicately- 
white fingerà in the interstices, and with her head slightly bent 
d^ownwards, surveying the advancing party. " Reverend mether 
and most illustrious Signora," said the Guardian, bowing hi* 
head, and laying his right band upon bis breast, ^^ this is the 
poor young girl to whom you bave encouraged me to hope you 
will extend your yaluable protection ; and this is ber motherJ' 

Agnese and Lucia reverently curtseyed : the Signora beckon*- 
ingto them with her band that she was satisfìed, said, turning 
to the Father, " It is fortunate for me that I bave it in my power 
to serve our good friends the Capuchin Fathers in any matter. 
But," continued she, " will you teli me a little more particularly 
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dtó ease of this joftngr giri, so that I may Icnow better wluit I 
ooi^t to do fot her t " 

Lucia Uuahed, and held down her head. 

'* YoQ must know, reverend mother. ..." heguk Agnese; bui 
the Guardian silenced her with a glance, and replied, '^ This 
young girl, most illustrious lady, has been lecommended to me» 
afi I told you, by a brother friar. She has been compelled se* 
cretly to leare her country, to avoid great dangers, and waats aa 
asylum fcnr some time wbere she may li^e leCned, and where no 
one will dare molest her^ even when. ..." 

*^ What dangers % " interrupted the Signora. '< Be good* 
enougb, Father^ not to teli me the case so enigmatteally» Yoa 
know that we nuns like to hear stories minutely.^" 

*^ They are dangers»" replied the Guardian, ^ which searcely 
cmght to be mentioned ever so delicately in the paie etra of tfa« 
rererend mother. ..." 

^' Oh certainly ! " replied the Signora hastily, and slightly 
colourìng. Was it modesty ì One who would bare obserred 
the momentary expression of yexation which aecompanied this 
blush might bave entertained some doubt of it, especially if ha 
had compared it with that which diffused itself Arem time to 
time on the cheeks of Lucia. 

** It is enougb," resumed the Guardian, *^ that a powerfnl no- 
bleman. . . .not ali the great people of the world use the gifts of 
God to bis glory and for the good of their neigbbonrs, as your 
illustrious ladyshlp has done. . . .a powerfol earalier, afVer bav* 
ing for some time persecuted this poor girl with base flatterieSf 
seeing that they were useless» had the heart openly to persecute 
her by force, so that the poor thing has been obliged to fly from 
her home." 

" Come near, young girl," said the Signora to Lucia, beckon* 
ing to her with her band. " I know that the Father-guardian is 
truth itself; but no one can be better informed in this business 
than yourself. It rests with you to say whether this eavalier 
was an odious persecutor.^' 

As to approaching, Lucia instantly qbeyed, but to answer, 
was another matter. An inquiry on this subject, even when pro- 

7* 
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posed by an equal, woux d hare put ber into confusion ; but made 
by the Signora, and with a certain air of malicious doubt, it de- 
prived ber of courage to reply. '' Signora. . . .mother. . . .reve- 
rend. ..." stammered she, but she seemed to bave nothing more 
to Bay. Agnese, therefore, as being certainly the best informed 
after ber, bere thought herself authorized to come to ber suc- 
cour. *^ Mo8t illustrious Signora," said she, *' I can bear full 
testimony that my daughter hated this cavalier, as the devil bates 
boly water ; I should say, he is the devil bimself ; but you will 
excuse me if I speak improperly, for we are poor folk, as God 
made us. Tbe case is this : that my poor girl was betrothed to 
a youth in ber own st^^'-tn, a steady man, and one who fears 
God ; and if the Signor Curato bad been what he ought to be. . . . 
I know I am speaking of a religious man, but Father Cristoforo, 
a friend bere of tbe Father-guardian, is a religious man as well 
as be ; and that's the man that's full of kindness ; andif be were 
bere he could attest. ..." 

" You are very ready to speak without being spoken to," in- 
terrupted tbe Signora, with a haughty and angry look, which 
made ber seem almost bideous. ** Hold your tongue ! I know 
well enougb that parents are always ready with an answer in tbe 
name of their children ! " 

Agnese drew back, mortìfied, giving Lucia a look which meant 
to say, See what I get by your not knowinghow to speak. Tbe 
Guardian then signified to ber, with a glance and a movement of 
bis head, that now was the moment to arouse ber courage, and 
not to leave ber poor mother in such a plight. 

" Reverend lady," said Lucia, " what my mother has told 
you is exactly tbe truth. The youth who ,paid bis addresses to 
me " (and bere she coloured crimson,) " [ chose with my own 
good will. Forgive me, if I speak too boldly, but it is that you 
may not tbink ili of my mother. And as to this Signor, (God 
forgire bim !) I would rather die than fall into bis hands. And 
if you do US the kindness to put us in safety, since we are re- 
duced to the necessity of asking a place of refuge, and of in- 
conyeniencing worthy people, (but God's will be done !) be as- 
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8ured, lady, that no one will pray for you more earnestly and 
heartily than we poor women." 

" I believe you," said the Signora, in a softened tone. " But 
'I should iike lo talk to you alone. Not that I require further In- 
formation, nor any other motives to attend to the wishes of the 
Father-guardian," added she, hastily, and turning towards him 
with studied politeness. " Indeed," continued she, " I ha ve ai- 
ready thought about it ; and this is the best pian I can think of 
for the present. The portress o{ the convent has, a few days 
ago, seltled her last daughter in the world. These women can 
occupy the room she has left at liberty, and supply her place in 
the trifling services she performed in the monastery. In truth 
. . . ." and bere she beckoned to the Guardian to approach tha 
grated window, and continued, in an under voice : " In truth, 
on account of the scarcity of the times, it was not intended to 
substitute any one in the place of that young woman ; but I will 
speak to the Lady-Abbess ; and at a word from me. . . .at the 
request ot' the Father-guardian. . . .in short, f give the place as 
a settled thing." 

The Guardian began to return thanks, but the Signora inter- 
rapted him : " There is no need of ceremony : in a case ot-^ 
necessity I should not hesìtate to apply for the assistance of the 
Capuchin Fathers. In fact," continued she, with a smile, in 
which appeared an indescribable air of mockery and bitterness ; 
" in fact, are we not brothers and sisters 1 " 

So saying, she called a lay-sister, (two of whom were, by a 
singular distinction, assigned toher private service,) anddesired 
her to inform the Abbess of the circumstance ; then sending for 
the portress to the door of the cloister, she concerted with, her 
and Agnese the necessary arrangements. Dismissing ber, she 
bade farewell to the Guardian, and detained Lucia. The Guar- 
dian accompanied Agnese to the door, giving her new instrao- 
tions by the way, and went to write bis lettor of report to bis 
friend C ristoforo. " An extraordinary character, that Signora !" 
thought he, as he walked home : " Very curious ! But one who 
knows the right way to go to work, can make ber do whatever 
he pleases. My good friend Cristoforo certainly does notexpect 
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ihat I can serve him so quickly and so well. That noble fel- 
low ! There is no help for it : he must always bave something 
ki hand. But he is doing good. It is well for him this time, 
that he has found a friend who has brought the affair to a good 
eonclusion in a twinkling, wìthout so much noise, so much pre* 
Y paration, so much ado. This good Cristoforo will surely be 
p j Mtisfied, and see that even we bere are good for something." 
^\^^ A '^^® Signora, who, in the presence of a Capuchin of advanced 
f A5 ^v'^- We, had studied ber actions and words, now, when left tète-^ 
j /^. ^téte witb an inexperienced country girl, no ionger attempted to- 
yj^J- \ lestrain berself ; and ber conversation became by degrees sa 
t A . J strange, that instead of relating it, we think it better briefly to 
^ Avr ; j narrate the previous history of this wnhajppy person: so much, 
^ yl- j that is,as will suffice to account for the unusual and mysterious 
! eonduct we bave witnessed in ber, and to explain the motives of 
Iher behaviour in the facts which we shall He obliged to relate. 
jf^ She was the youngest daughter of the Priuce * • *, a Mi- 

^ lanose nobleman, Vho was esteemed one of the richest men of 

the city. But the unbounded idea he entertained of bis title 
made bis property appear scarcely sufficient, nay eyen too lìmit- 
ed to maintain a proper appearance ; and ali his attention wa« 
turned towards keeping it, at least such as it was, in one line, 
to far as it depended upon himself. How many children he had 
does not appear from history ; it merely records that he bad de- 
signed ali the younger branches of both sexes for the cloister, 
that he mìght leave bis property entire to the eldest son, des- 
tìned to perpetuate the family : that is, bring up children that 
he migbt torment himself in tormenting them afier his father^s 
example. Our unhappy Signora was yet unborn when ber con- 
dition was irrevocably determined upon. It only remained to 
decide wbether she should be a monk or a nun, a decision for 
which, »ot her assent, but ber presence, was required. When 
the was bom, the Prince her father wishing to givo her a name 
that would always immediately suggest the idea of a cloister, 
and which had been home by a saint of high family, ealled ber 
Gertrude. DoUs dressed like nuns were the first playtbings put 
into her hands ; then images in nuns' habits, accompanying the 
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gih with admonitions to prìze them bighly, as Tery preeiou9 
^ings, and with that affirmative interrog^tion, '' Beautiful, eh V 
When the prince or the princess, or the young prince, the only 
•ne of the sona brought up at home, would represent the happy 
prospect^f the child, it seemed as if they eouid find no otber 
way of expressing their ideas than by the words, ** What a lady 
abbess !" No one howe^er, directly said to her, '^ You must 
become a nun." It was an intention understood and touched 
«pon iocidentally in every conyersation relating to her futuro 
destiny. If at any titne the little Gertrude indulged in rebellious 
or imperìons behaViour, to which her naturai disposttion easily 
inclined her, << You are a naughty little girl,'' they would say 
to her : '^ this behaviour is yery unbecoming. When you are % 
lady abbess, you shall then command with a rod : you can theQ 
do as you please." On another occasion the Prince réproying 
her for her too free and familiar manners, into which she easily 
fell : " Hey ! bey !*' he cried ; " they are not becoming to oné 
of your rank. If you wish some day to engagé the respect thal 
is due to you, learn from henceforth to be more reserved : re* 
member you ought to be in everything the first in the monasteryi 
because you carry your rank wherever you go." 

Such language Imbued the mind of the little girl with the im- 
plicit idea that she was to be a nun ; but her father.'s words had 
more effect upon her than ali the others put together. The man^ 
ners of the Prince were habitually those of an austere master, 
but when treating of the future prospects of bis children, there 
shone forth in every word and tone an immovability of resola- 
tion which ìnspired the idea of a fatai necessity. 

At six years of age Grertrude was placed for education, and 
stili more as a preparatory step towards the location imposod 
upon her in the monastery where we bave seen her ; and the 
selection of the place was not without design. The wortby 
guide of the two women has said that the father of the Sig^ 
nera was the first man'in Monza; and, comparing this testi- 
mony, whateyer it may be worth, with some other indica^ 
tions which nnr a ^'^By"^V\18 a^thor unintentionally suffers to 
escape bere and there, we may Terjr easily assert that he was 
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the feudal head of that country. Howerer it may be he enjoyed 
bere very ^eat authority, and thought that here better than else- 
where, bis dàughter would be treated with that distinction and 
deference which might induce ber to choose tlds monastery as 
ber perpetuai abode. Nor was he deceived : the tljgn abbess 
and several intriguing nuns — who had the management of affairs 
finding themselves entangled in some disputes with anotber 
monastery, and with a noble family of the country, were very 
glad of the acquisition of such a support — ^received with much 
gratitude the honour bestowed upon them, and fully ehtered into 
the intentions of the Prince concerning the permanent settlement 
of bis dàughter ; intentions on every account entirely consonant 
with their interests. Immediately on Gertrude's entering the 
monastery, sbe was called by Antonomasia, the Signorina.* A 
separate place was assigned ber at table, and a private sleeping 
apartment ; ber conduct ^gras proposed as an- example to others ; 
indulgences and caresses were bestowed upon ber without end, 
accompanied with that respectful familiarity so attractive to 
ebildren, when observed in those wbom they see treating other 
chiidren with an habitual air of superiorìty. Not that ali the nuns 
had conspired to draw the poor child into the snare ; many there 
were of simple and undesigning minds, who would bave sbrunk 
with horror from the thought of sacrificing a child to interested 
views ; but ali of them being intent on their several individuai 
occupations, some did not notice ali these manceuvres, others 
did not discem how dishonest they were ; some abstained from 
looking into the matter, and others were sileni rather than givo 
useless ofience. There was one too, who remembering how she 
had been induced by similar arts to do what she afterwards re- 
pented of, felt a éeep compassion for the poor little innocent, 
and showed that compassion by bestowing on ber tender and 
melancholy caresses, which she was far from suspecting were 
tending towards the same result ; and thus the affair proceeded* 
Perhaps it might bave gone on thus to the end, if Gertrude had 
been the only little girl in the monastery ; but among some of 
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her school-fellows there were some who knew they were de« 
signed for marriagè. The little Gertrude, brought ap with high 
ideas of her superiority, talked very magnificently of her future 
destiny as Abbess and principal of the monastery ; she wished 
te be an object of envy to the others on every account, and saw 
with astonishment and vexation that some of them paid no at- 
tention to ali her boasting. To the majestic, but circumscribed 
and cold images the headship of a monastery could furnish, 
they opposed the varied and brighi pictures of a husband, guests, 
Touts, towns, tournaments, retinues, dress, and equipages. Such 
glittering visions roused in Gertrude's mind that excitement and 
ardour which a large basket full of freshly gathered ilowere 
would produce, if placed before a bee-hive. Her parente and 
teachers had cultivated and increased her naturai vanity to re- 
concile her to the cloisters ; but when this passion was excited 
by ideas so much calculated to stimulate it, she quickly entered 
into them with a more lively and spontaneous ardour. That she 
might not be below her companions, and influenced at the same 
time by her new tum of mind, she replied that at the time of de« 
cision no one could compel her to take the veil without her con- 
sent ; that she too could marry, live in a palace, enjoy the world, 
and that better than any of them ; that she could if she wished 
it, that she would if she wished it ; and that in faci she did wish 
it. The idea of the necessity of her consent, which hitherto 
had been as it were, unnoticed and hidden in a corner of her 
mind, now unfolded and^ display ed itàelf in ali ita importance. 
On every occasion she called it to her aid, that she might enjoy 
in tranquillity the images of a self-chosen future. Together 
with this idea, however, there invariably appeared another ; that 
the refusai of this consent involved rebellion against her father, 
who already believed it, or pretended to believe it, a decided 
thing; and at this rempftibrance the child's mind was rery far 
from feeling the confidence which her words proclaimed. She 
would then compare herself with her companions whose confi* 
dence was of a far difierent kind, and experienced lamentably 
thatenvy of their condition which at first she endeavoured to 
awaken ih them. From envy she changed to hatred ; which she 
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di^p^l^y ed in contempt. nid# *y|fa«| an 4 saarcmatio speeclws ;^ while 
sometimes the conformity of ber inclhiatioiis and kopes with 
theira, sappressed her spile, and created in her an apparent and 
transient fiiendship. At times long^ng* to enj oj something real 
and present, she would feel a complacency in the distinctionfli: 
accorded to her, and make others sensible of this superiority ; 
and then again nnable to tolerate the solitude of her fears and 
desires, she would go in searcb of her companions, her haughti- 
ness appeased, almost indeed imploring of them kindness, coan« 
■el, and encòuragement. In the midst of such pitiable war£ars 
whh herself and others, she passed her childhood, and entered 
npon that criticai age at which an almost mysterìous power 
seems to take possession of the soni, aronsing, refreshing, in« 
yigorating ali the inclinations and idey, and sometimes trans* 
forming them or turning them into some unlooked-for channeL 
That which, until now, Gertrude had most distinctly figured in 
these dreams of the future, was extemal splendour and pomp ;. 
a something soothing and kindly, which from the first was 
lightly, and as it were, mistily, diffused over her mind, now he- 
gan to spread itself and predominate in her imagination. It took 
possession of the most secret recesses of her heart as of a gor- 
geous retreat ; hither she retired from present objects ; here she 
entertained various personages strangely compounded of the 
eonfused remembrances of childhood, the little she had seen of 
the extemal world, and what she had gathered in conversations 
with her companions ; she entertained herself with them, talked 
to them, and replied in their name ; here she gave commands, 
and here she received homage of every kind. At times, the 
thoughts of religion would come to disturb these brilliant and 
toilsome reyels. But religion, such as it had been taught to 
this poor girl, and such as she had received it, dld not prohibit 
prìde, but rather sanctified it and propo6ed it as a means of ob« 
aining earthly felicity. Robbed thus of its essence, it was no 
longer religion, but a phantom like the rest. In the intcrvals in 
which this phantom occupied the first place and ruled in Ger- 
trude's fancy, the unhappy girl oppressed by eonfused terrors». 
and urged by an indefinite idea of duty^ imagined that her re^ 
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pD^nance to the cloister, and her resistance to the wisbes of hi 
sapeiiors in the choice of her state of life, was a fault ; and sh«| 
resolved in her heart to expiate it by yoluntarily taking the yigj] 

Itwas a rule, that, before a young person coald be received 
as a non, she should be examined by an ecclesiastie, ealled the 
vicar of the nnns, or by some one deputed by bim ; that it mi^t 
be seen wbetfaer the lot were her deliberate choice or not ; and 
thÌ8 examination eonld not take place for a year after she had, 
by a wrìtten request, signined her desire to the vicar. Those 
nans who bad taken upon tiiemselves the sad office of indacing 
Gertrude to bind herself forerer with the least possible con- 
seiousness of what she was doing, seized one of the moments 
we bave described to persuade her to -^te and sign such a me- 
morial. And, in order the more easiiy to persuade her to sneh a 
couirse, they failed not to affirm and impress upon her, what, ii^ 
deed, was quite trae, that after ali, it was a mere formality, whidh 
eould bave no effect, without other and posterior steps, depend- 
ing entirely upon her own will. Nevertheless, the memorial 
bad scarcely reached its destination, before Gertrude repented 
haying written it. Then she repented of these repentanees ; and 
thus days and months were spent in an incessant alternation of 
wishes and regrets. For a long while she concealed this act 
from her eompanions ; sometimes from fear of exposìng her good 
resolution to opposition and contradiction, at others from shame 
at revealing her error ; but, at last, the desire of unburdening 
ber mind, and of seeking advice and encouragement, eonquered. 

Another rule was this ; that a young girl was not to be ad- 
mitted to this examination upon the course of life she had cho- 
sen, until she had resided for at least a month out of the con- 
vent where she had been edueated. A year had almost passed 
since the presentation of this memorial : and it had been signi- 
fied to Gertrude that she would shortly be taken from the mo- 
nastery, and sent to her father's house, for this one month, there 
to take ali the necessary steps towards the completion of the 
work she had really begun. The prince, and the rest of the 
family, considered it an assured thing, as if it had already taken ' 
place. Not so, howerer, hi» daughter ; instead of taking fresh 
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steps, she was engaged in consid ering bow she could wìthdraw 
the first. In her perplexity, she resolved to open her mind to 
oue of her companions, the -most sincere, and always the readiest 
to give spirited advice. She advised Gertrude to inforni her fa- 
ther, by letter that she had changed her mind, since she had not 
the courage to pronouiice to his face, at the proper time, a bold 
/ will not. j^nd ig y r^tuitous t^dvic^ ii^ this world is verYjrare% 

^^ecounseUormadejGertn^ 

^Te^^uponheTwant of spirit. The letter was agreea upon wim 
^iiree or Tòtf HifftftfRlafitgST^Smiten in private, and despatched by 
means of many deeply-studied artifices. Gertrude waited with 
great anxiety for a reply ; but none carne; excepting that, a few 
days afterwards, the Abbess, taking her aside, with an air of 
mystery, displeasure, and compassion, let fall some obscure hints 
about the great anger of her father, and a wrong step she must 
have been taking ; leaving her to understand, however, that if 
she behaved well, she might stili hope that ali would he forgot- 
ten. The poor young girl understood it, and dared not venture 
to ask an explanation. 

At last, the day so much dreaded, and so ardently wished for, 
arrìved. Although Gertrude knew well enough that she was 
going to a great struggle, yet to leave the monastery, to pass the 
bounds of those walls in which she had been for eight years im- 
mured, to traverse the open country in a carriage, to see once 
more the city and ber home, iìlled her with sensations of tumul- 
tuous Joy. As to the struggle, with the direction of her confi- 
dantes, she had already taken her measures, and concerted her 
plans. Either thej will force me, thought she, and then I will 
be immovable — I will he humble and respectful, but will refuse ; 
the chief point is not to pronounce another ** Y>^," and I will 
not pronounce it. Or they will catch me with good words ; and 
I will be better than they ; I will weep, l will implore ; I will 
move them to pity ; at iast, will only entreat that l may not be 
sacrifìced. But, as it often happens in similar cases of fore- 
fiight, neither one nor the other supposition was realized. Days 
passed, and neither her father, nor any one else, spoke to her 
flbout Ùie petilion« or the recantation ; and no proposai was mada 
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to her, with either coaxing or threatening/ Her parente were se- 
rioas, sad and morose towards her, without over g^?inor a reason 
for such behaviour. It was only to be understood that they re« 
garded her as faulty and unworthy; a mysterious ai^athema 
seemed to bang over her, and divide her from the rest of her fa- 
mily, merely suffering so mach intercourse as was necessary to 
make her feel her subjection. Seldom, and only at certain fixed 
hours, was she admitted to the company of her parents and elder 
brother. In the eonversations of these three there appeared to 
rei^ a great confidence, which rendered the exclusion of Ger- 
trade doubly sensible and painful. No one addressed her ; and 
if she yentured timidly ttf make a remark, unless very eyidently 
called for, her words were either unnoticed, or were responded 
to by a careless, contemptuous, or severe look. If unable any 
longer to ondare so bitter and humiliating a distinotion, she 
sought and endeavoured to mingle with the family, and im* 
plored a little afiection ; she soon board some indirect bat clear 
hint thrown out about her choice of a monastic life, and was 
given to anderstand that there was one way of regaining the af- 
fection of the family ; and since she woald not accept of it on 
these conditions, she was obliged to draw back, to refase the 
first advances towards the kindness she so mach desired, and to 
continae in her state of excommunication ; continue in it, too, 
with a certain appearance of being to blame. 

Sach impressions from surrounding objects painfally contra- 
dicted the bright visions with which Gertrade had been so mach 
occupied, and which she stili secretly indalged in her heart. 
She had hoped that, in her splendid and miich-frequented home^ 
Hhe shoald bave enjoyed at least some real taste of the pleasures 
she had so long imagined ; but she found herself wofuUy de- 
ceived. The confinement was as strict and dose at home as in 
the convent ; to walk oat Ibr recreation was never even spoken of ; 
and a gallery that led from the house to an adjoining charch, oh- 
viated the sole necessity there might bave been to go into the 
Street. The company was more uninteresting, more scarce, and 
less varied than in the monastery. At every announcement of a 
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▼iaitor, Oertrade was obliged to go «p sture and remaiii wìth 

tome old woman in the service of the famil j ; ft&d here nkt^ 

dined wheneyex there was company. The domestic servanta 

eoncomd in behaviour and laagnage with the example aad in- 

teations of tfaeir master ; and Gertrude, who hj ineHnatioii would 

bare treated them with ladj4ike unaffected familiarìty; and 

vho, in the rank in wbich she was plaeed, would bave esteemed 

it a favour if they had shown ber any little mark of kindness as 

an equal, and eveir bave stooped to ask h, was now bnmbled 

and annoyed at being treated with a manifòst indifferenee, al* 

thongh aceompanied by a sligbt obsequiouaness o€ fbrìnality. 

She could not, bowerer, but obserre, tiiat one of these servantSf 

a page, appeaied to bear her a respect Tery diffierent to the otbers, 

and to feel a peculiar kind of compassion for her. The beha« 

Tiour of this youth approacbed more nearly than anything she 

had yet seen to the state of things that Gertrade had pictared to 

ber imagination, and more resembled tfae doings of her ideal eha- 

racters. By degrees a strange transformation was diseemible in 

the manners of tfae young girl ; there appeaxed a new tranquillity, 

and, at the same time, a restlessness, differing from ber usuai 

disquietude ; her eonduct was that of one who has found a trea« 

aure which oppresses Jhim, wbich he ineessantly watcbes, and 

bides from the view of others. Gertrude kept her eyes on this 

page more closely than ever ; and, however it carne to pass, she 

was surprìsed one unlucky moraing by a chamber-maìd, while 

secretly folding up a letter, in which it would bave been better 

bad she written nothing. After abrief altercation, the maid got 

possession of the letter, and carried it to her master. The ter* 

ror of Gertrude at the sound of bis footsteps may be more easily 

i magined than described. It was her father ; he was irritated, 

and she felt berself guilty. But when he stood before her with 

that frowning brow, and the ilUfated letter in bis band, she 

would gladly bave been a hundred feet under ground, not to say 

in a cloister. His words were few, but terrible : the punish* 

ment named at the time was only to be confined in her own 

room under the charge of the maid who had made the discoyery ; 
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bot tiiia was merely « foretaste, a temporary proyision; hd 
thieatened, and left a Yagoe promise of some other obseure, un- 
4efined, and tiierefore more dreadfnl punishaient. 

Tbe page was, of course, immediately dismissed, and was 
menaced witìi something terrible, if eyer he sbould breathe a 
syllable aboat the past. In giving him this intimation, the 
Prifice seconded it with two solemn Uows, to associate in bis 
mind with this addentare a remembrance that would efiìectually 
lemove eyery temptation to make a boast of it. Some kind of 
pretext to account £ot the dismissal of a page was not difficnH 
to find ; as to the young lady, it was reported that she was ili. 

She was now left to her fears^ ber shame, ber remorse, and 
her dread of the future ; with the sole company of this woman^ 
whom she hated as the witness of her guilt, and the cause of 
her disgrace. She, in her tum, hated Gertrude, by whom she 
was redaced, she knew not for how long, to the wearisome life 
of a jailer, and had become for ever the guardian of a dangerous 
Mcareta 

The first confased tnmult of these feelings subsided by de* 
giees ; but each remembrance recurring by tums to her mind, 
was nourished there, and remained to torroent her more distinct- 
ly, and at leisure. Whatever could the punishment he, so mys« 
teriously threatened? Many, yarious, and strange, were the 
ìdeas ^at suggested ibemselyes to the ardent and inexperienced 
imagination of Gertrude. The prospect that appeared most pro« 
baUe was, that she would he 'taken back to the monastery at 
Monza, no longer to appear as the Signorina, but as a guilty 
person, to he shut up there— who knew how long ! who knew 
with what kind of treatment ! Among the many annoyances of 
snob a course, perhaps the most annoying was the dread of the 
ahame she should feel. The expressions, the words, the yery 
commas of the unfortunste letfer, were tumed OY&t and oyer in 
her memory : she fbicied them nottced and weighed by a render 
80 unexpected, so difierenC from the one to whom fhey we» 
destined in reply ; she imagined that they nrigbt bare come un^ 
der the yiew of her mother, her bfother, or indeed any one dae; 
Mià^hj tompmÈOìÈfM tha nat nemed to het a m&n nothlng. 
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The image of him who had been the primaiy caase of ali thb 
ofience failed not also frequently to beset the poor recluse : and 
it Ì8 impossible to descrìbe the strange contrast thia phantasm 
presented to those around her : so dissimilar, so serious, so re- 
senred, and threatening. But, since she could not separate bis 
image from theirs, nor tum for a moment to those transient grati- 
fications, without her present sorrows, as the consequence of 
them, suggesting themselyes to hermind,shebegan,bydegree8, 
to recali them less frequently, to repel the remembrance of them, 
and weanherself from such thoaghts. She no longerwillingly 
indulged in the bright and splendid fancies of her earlier days ; 
they were too mnch opposed to her f eal circumstances, and to 
eyery probability for the future. The only castle in which Ger- 
trude could conceive a tranquil aYid honourable retreat, whick 
was not in the air, was the monastery, if she could make up her 
mind to enter it for erer. Such a resolution, she could not 
doubt, would bave repaired eyerything, atoned for eyery fault, 
and changed her condition in a moment. Opposed to this pro- 
posai, it is true, rose up the plans and hopes of her whole child- 
hood: but times were changed; and in the depths to which 
Grertrude had fallen, and in comparison of what, at times, she 
so much dreaded, the condition of a nun, respected,reyered, and 
obeyed, appeared to her a bright prospect. Two sentiments of 
Tery difierent character indeed, contributed, at interyals, to oyer- 
come her former ayersion : sometimes remorse for a fault, and a 
capricious sensibility of devotion ; and at other times, her pride 
embittered and irritated by the manners of her jailer, who, (of- 
ten, it must he confessed, proyoked to it,) reyenged herself now 
by terrifying her with the prospect of the threatened punishment, 
or taunting her with the disgrace of her fault. When, howeyer, 
she chose to he benign, she would assume a tene of protection, 
stili more odious than insult. On these difierent occasions, the 
wish that Gertrude felt to escape from her clutches, and to raise 
herself to a condition above either her anger or pity, became so 
viyid and urgent, that it made eyerything which could lead to 
such an end appear pleasant and agreeable. 
At the end of foar or fiye long days of coiilinement, Gertrude, 
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disgusted and exasperated beyond measure by one of these sal- 
lies of ber guardian, went and sat down in a corner of tbe room, 
and coyerìng ber face witb ber hands, remained for some lime 
secretly indulging ber rage. Sbe tben felt an orerbearing long- 
ing to see some otber faces, to bear some otber words, to be 
treated differently. Sbe thou^t of ber fatber, of ber family ; 
and tbe idea made ber sbrink back in borror. But sbe remem- 
bered tbat it only depended upon ber to make tbem ber friend s ; 
and this remembrance awakened a momentary joy. Tben tbere 
followed a confused and nnusual sorrow for ber fault, and an 
equal desire to expiate it. Not tbat ber will was already de- 
termined upon sucb a resolation, but sbe bad never before ap- 
proacbed it so near. Sbe rose from ber seat, went to tbe table, 
took up tbe fatai pen, and wrole a letter to ber fatber, full of en- 
tbusiasm and bumiliation, of affliction and bope, imploring bis 
pardon, and sbowing berself indefìnitely ready to do anytbing 
tbat would please bim wbo ^one could grant it. 



CHAPTER X. 



There are times wben tbe mind, of tbe young espeeially, is so ! 
disposed, tbat any extemal influence, bowever sligbt, sufKces to j^ 

cali fortb wbatever bas tbe appearance of virtuous self-sacrifice ; *y^slf 
as a scarcely-expanded flower abandons itself negligently to ita ^\ 
fragile stem, ready to yield its fragrance to tbe first breatb of tbe y^ 
zepbyrs tbat float around. Tbese moments, wbicb otbers should 
regard witb reyerential awe, are exactly tbose wbich tbe wily 
and interested eagerly watcb for, and seize witb avidity, to fetter 
an nnguarded wUl. 

On tbe perusal of tbis letter tbe Prince • • • instantly saw a 
door opened to tbe fulfilment of bis early and stili cberìsbed 
Tiews. He tberefore sent to Gertrude to come to bim, and pre- 
pared to strike tbe iron wbile it was bot 'Gertrude bad no 
sooner made ber appearajice, than, withont raising ber eyes 
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towards her &ther, she threw herself upon her knees, soarcely 
able to articulate the word *' Pardon." The Prince beckoned 
to her to rise, and then, in a voice little calculated to re-assure 
her, replied, that it was not sufficient to desire and solictt for- 
giveness, for that was easy and naturai enough to one who faad 
been convicted of a fault, and dreaded its punishment; that, in 
short, it was necessary she should desenre it. Gertrude, in a 
subdued and trembling voice, asked what she must do. To this 
question the Prince (for we cannot find in our heart at this mo- 
ment to givo him the title of fathef) made no direct reply, but 
proceeded to speak at some length on Grertrude's fault, in words 
which grrated upon the feelings of the poor girl like the drawing 
of a rough band over a wound. He then went on to say, that 
even if. . . .supposing he over. . . .had had at the first any inten- 
tion of settling her in the world, she herself had now opposed 
an insuperable obstacle to soch a pian ; since a man of honour, 
as he was, could never bring himself to givo to any gentleman 
a daughter who had shown such a specimen of her character. 
His wretched auditor was completely overwhelmed ; and then 
the prince, gradually softening his voice and language, proceed- 
ed to say, that for e?ery fault there was a remedy and a hope of 
mercy ; that hers was one the remedy for which was very dis- 
tinctly indicated ; that she ought to see in this sad event a 
waming, as it were, that a worldly life was too full of danger 
for her. ... 

*^ Ah, yes ! " exclaimed Gertrude, excited by fear, subdued 
by a sense of skame, and overcome at the instant by a momen- 
tary tender ness of spirit. 

** Ah ! yoU'See it too," replied the Prince, instantly taking up 
her words« ^ Well, let us say no more of what is past : ali is 
eancelled. Yon bave taken the only honourable and suitable 
course that remained for you ; but, since you bave chosen it 
willingly and oheerfully» it rests with me to make it pleasant to 
you in every possible way. I bave the power of turning it to 
your advantage, and giving ali the merit of the action to your- 
self, and l'U engagé to do it for you." So saying, he rang tf 
littto beli thal stood on the table, aad «aid to the servant who 
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answered it, — " The Princess and the young Prince immediate- 
ly." Then turning to Gertrade, he continued : " I wish them 
to share in my satisfaction at once ; and I wish you immediately 
to be treated by ali as is fit and proper. You bave experienced 
a little of the severe parent, but from beneeforth you shall find 
me an affectionate faUier/' 

Gertrude stood thunderstruck at these words. One moment 
she wondered how that " Yes," which had escaped ber lips, 
could be made to mean so much : then she thought, was there 
no way of retracttng— of restricting the sense ; butth^Prìnce's 
conyiction seemed so unshaken, bis joy so sensitively jealous, 
and bis benignity so conditional, that Gertrude dared ttot utter 
a word to disturb them in the siightest degree. 

The parties summoned quickly made their appearance, and, 
on seeing Gertrade, regarded ber with an expression of surprise 
and uncertainty. But the Prince, with a cbeerful and loying 
countenanee, whicb immediately met with an answerìng look 
from them, said, — *' Behold the wandering sbeep : and I intend 
this to be the last word that shali awaken sad remembranees. 
Behold the consolation of the family ! Gertrude no longer needa 
advisers, for she has ?oluntarìly ehosen what we desired for ber 
|rood. She has determined — she has given me to understand 
Chat she has determined.../* Here Gertrude raised towarda 
ber father a look between terror and supplication, as if implor- 
ing bim to pause, but be continued boldly : '* that she has de« 
lermined to take the veil.'^ 

^ Brava! well donet*^ exclaimed the motber and son, turn- 
ing at the same time to embrace Gertrude, who received these 
congratulations with tears, which were interpreted as tears of 
satisfaction. The Prinee then expatiated upon what he would 
do to render the situation of bis daughter pleasant, and eren 
aplendid. He spoke of the distinction with which she would 
be regarded in the monastery and the surrounding country : that 
«he would be Uke a princess, the representative of the family ; 
that, as soOR as e ver ber age would allow of it, she would be 
raised to tbe first dignity, and in the mean while would be on- 
dar sabjeetton only in name. Tbe Princess and the young 

8 
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Prinee lenewed their congratulations and applauses, while poor 
Gertrude stood as if possessed by a dream. 

«' We had better fix the day for going to Monza to make our 
xequest of the Abbess," said the Prìnce. *' How pleased she 
wUl bel I venture to say that ali the monastery will know 
how to estimate the honour which Gertrude does them. Like* 
wise. . • .bui wby not go this very day 1 Gertrude will be glad 
take an airing." 

*^ Lei US go, then," said the Princess. 

«^ I will go and givo orders^". said the young PrincOr 

^ But. .».'* suggested Gertrude submissively. 

^ SofUy, softly," replied the Prinee, '^ Let her decide t per» 
haps she does not feel inclined to>day, and wosld rather delay 
till toHUorrow. Teli me, would you prefer to*day or to-mor- 
low 1 " 

''To-morrow,'' answered Gertrude in a feìnt voice, thmking^ 
it somethÌBg that she could get a little longer respite. 

** To-monow," pronounced the Prinee, solemnly ; " she ha» 
decided that we go to-morrow. In the meanwhile I will go and 
msk the viear of the nuns to name a day for the examination. 

No sooner said than dono ; the Prinee took bis departnre, and 
absolntely went hiraself (no little act of condescension) to th& 
vicar, and obtained a promise that he would attend ber the dajr 
after to-morrow. 

During the remainder of thia day Crertrude had not two mo- 
mente of quiet. She wished to bave calmed her mind after so> 
many scenes ef excitement, to clear and arrange her thoughts,, 
to render an account to herself of what she had done, and of 
what she was about to de, determine what she wished, and foF 
a moment at least, retard that machine which, once started, was- 
proceeding so precipitously ; but there was no opening. Occu-^ 
pations succeeded one another without interruption-— one tread- 
ìng as it were, upon the heels of another. Immediately after 
this solemn interview she was conducted to her mother's dress- 
ing-room^ there under her superìntendenee, to be dress^d and 
adorned by her own waking-maid. Scarcely was this busines» 
completed when dinner was-aimouiiced. Gertrude was greeted 
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on her way by the bows of the servants, who expressed their 
congratulations fof her recovery ; and onreaching the dining^ 
room she foand a few of their nearest friends, who had been 
hastily invited to do her honour, and to share in the general joy 
for the two happy events— her restored health, and her choice of 
a Yocation. 

The young bride— (as the novices were usually distinguished, 
and Grertrude was saluted on ali sides by this title on her first 
appearance) — the young bride had enough to do to reply to ali 
the compliments that were addressed to her. She was fully sei^ 
sible that eyery one of these answers was, as it were, an assent 
and confirmation ; yet how could she reply otherwise ì Shortly 
after dinner carne the driying hour, and Gertrude accompanied 
her mother in à caniage, with two uncles who had been among 
the guests. After the usuai tour they entered the Strada Marina, 
which crossed the space now occupied by the public gardens, 
and was the rendezyous of the gentry who drove out for recrea* 
tion after the labours of the day. The uncles addressed much 
of their conversation to Gertrude, as was to be expected on such 
a day ; and one of them, who seffiaed to be acquainted with 
every body, every earriage, every livery, and had every moment 
somethìng to say about Signor this and Lady that, suddenly 
checked himself and turning to bis niece— '* Ah, you young 
rogne !" exclaimed he ; ** you are turning your back on ali these 
follies — ^you are one of the saints ; we poor worldly fellows are 
caught in the snare, but you are going to lead a religious life, 
and go to heaven in your earriage." 

As eyening approached they retumed home, and the seryants 
hastily descending to meet them with lights, announced seyeral 
yisitors who were awaiting their return. The rumour had spread, 
and friends and relations crowded to pay their respects. On 
entering the drawing-room the ydung bride became the idol— 
the sole object of attention — ^the yictim. Every one wished to 
bave her to bimself ; one promisedher pleasurés — another visits ; 
one spoke of Madre this, her relation— another of Madre that, 
an acquaintance ; one extoUed the climate of Monzar-«nother 
enlarged with great eloqaenee upon the distinctions she would 
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theie enjoy. Others, who bad not yet succeeded in approaching 
Gertrude while thos besieged, stood watching their opportunity 
io address ber, and felt a kind of regret until tbey bad disebarged 
tbeir duty in this matter. By degrees the party dispersed, and 
Gertrude remained alone witb ibe family. 

" At last," said the Prince, "I bave bad the pleasure of see- 
ing my daugbter treated as becomes ber rank. I must confess 
tbat sbe bas ooodocted berself very well, and has shown that 
sbe will not be prevented making the first figure, and maintain- 
ing the dignity of the family. Tbey then wept to supper so as 
to retire early« that tbey migbt be ready in good time in the 
moming. 

Gertrude, annoyed, piqued, and at the same time a little puffed 
up by the complimenta and ceremonies of the day, at this mo- 
ment remembered ali sbe bad sufiered from ber jailer ; and see* 
ing ber father so ready to gratify ber in eyerytbing but one, sbe 
lesolved to make use of this disposition for the indulgence of at 
least one of Ibe passions whicb tormented ber. Sbe displayed 
a great unwiliingness again to be left alone witb lier maid, and 
complained bitteriy of ber Aatment. 

** Wbat !^' said tbs Prince ; ^^ did sbe not treat you witb re- 
spect ì To-morrow I will reward ber as sbe deserves. Iieave 
it to me aod I will get you entire satisfaction. In the mean-* 
wbile a child witb whom I am so well pleased must not be at- 
teaded by a person sbe dislikes.'' So saying he called another 
servant, and gave ber orders to wait upon Gertrude, who, thougb 
certainly enjoy ing the satisfaction sbe receìved, was astonished 
at finding it so trifling in eomparison witb the eamest wisbes 
•he bad feU beforehand. The thought that, in spite of ber un- 
wiliingness, predominated in ber imagination, was the remem- 
branco of the fearful progress sbe bad this day made towards bei 
doistral Ufeiand the o<msciousness tbatto draw back now would 
requira a fax, fa? grsater degree of courage and resolution than 
would bave sufficed a few days before, and whicb, even then^ sbe 
felt sbe did not possaas. 

The womaa appoiated to attend ber was an old servant of the 
fiuaUy» wbo bad £oiiiierl; beau tba young Pxioee'f govet oass* 
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having received him from the anns of hi8 nurse, and bronght 
htm ap until he was almost a yonng man. In him she had een» 
tred ali her pleasures, ali her hopes, ali her pride. She was 
delighted at this day's decision, as if it had been her own good 
fortune ; and Gertrude at the dose of the day was obliged to 
listen to the congratulations, praises, and adrice of this old wo> 
man. She told her of some of her aunts and near relations who 
had been very happy as nuns, beeause being of so high a fttmi- 
ly, they had always enjoyed the first honours, and had been able 
to bave a good deal of influenee beyond the walls of the coih 
vent ; so that from their parlonr they had come off TÌctorious in 
undertakings in which the first ladies of the land had been quite 
foiled. She talked to her about the visits she wouM reeeive ; 
she wonld some day be seeing the Sigrnor Prince with bis bride, 
who must certainly be some noble lady ; and then not only the 
monastery but the whole country wouM be in excitement. The 
iÀd woman talked while undressing Gertrude ; she talked after 
«he had laid down, and even continued talking after Gertrude 
Was asleep. Yooth and iatigue had been more powerful than 
cares. Her sleep was troubled, disturbed, and full of torment- 
ing dreams, but was unbroken until the shril! Toiee of the oM 
Woman aroused her to prepare for her journey to Monca. 

*« Up, up. Signora bride ; it is broad day-ligfat, and yen wlll 
Want at least an hour to dress and arrange yourself* The Sig^ 
nera Princess is getting up ; they awoke her four hours earlier 
than usuai. The young Prince has already been down to the 
stables and come back, and is ready to start whenever you are. 
The creature is as brisk as a bare ! but he was always so from 
a child : I bave a right to say so who haye nursed him in my 
arms. But when he!s once set a-going it Won*t do to oppose 
him ; for though he is the best tempered creature in the worid, 
he sometimes gets impatient and storms. Poor feUow-! one 
must pity him ; it is ali the effect of bis temperament ; and be- 
sides this time there is some reason in it, beeause he is going to 
ali this trouble for you. People must take care how they touch 
him at such times ! he-minds no one except the Signor Prince. 
But some day he will be the Prtnee himtelf ; inay il be m long 
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as possible first, howerer.' Quiek, qaick, Signorina, why do 
you look at me as if you were bewitched 1 You ought to be out 
of your nest at this hour." 

At the idea of the impatient Prince ali the other thoughts 
which had crowded into Grertrade's mind on awaking, vanished 
before it like a flock of sparrows on the sudden appeaiance of a 
scarecrow. She instantly obeyed, dressed herself in baste, and 
after submitting to the decoraticm of ber hair and person, wsnt 
down to the saloon wbere ber parente and brotlier were assem- 
bled. She was then led to an arm-ehair, and a cup of chocolate 
was brought to ber, which in those days was a ceremony similar 
to that fonnerly in use among the Romane, of presenting the 
toga virilis, 

Wben the carrìage was at the door the Prince drew bis daugh- 
tet aside, and said : ** Come Gertrude, yesterday you had every 
attention paid you ; to-day you must overcome yourself. The 
point is now to make a proper appearance in the monastery and 
the surrounding country, where you are destined to take the first 
place. They are expecting you." (It is unnecessary to say 
that the Prince had despatched a message the preceding day to 
the Lady Abbess.) ^* They are expecting you, and ali eyes 
will be npon you. You must maintain dignity and an easy 
nianner. The Abbess will ask you what you wish, according to 
the usuai form. You must reply that you request to be allowed 
to take the veil in the monastery where you bave been so lov- 
ingly educated, and haye received so many kindnesses, which is 
the simple truth. You will prononnce these words with an un- 
embarrassed air ; for I would not bave it said that you bave 
been drawn in, and that you donH know how to answer for your- 
self. These good mothers know nothing of the past : it is a se- 
cret which must remain forever buried in the family. Take care 
you don't put on a sorrowful or dubious countenance, which 
might excite any suspicion. Show of what blood you are : be 
courteous and modest ; but remember that there, away from the 
faunily, there will be nobody above you." 

Without waiting for a reply the Prince led the way, Gertrude, 
the Princessi and the young Prince following ; and going down 
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Btairs, they seated themselres in the carrìage. The snares and 
vexations of the world, and the happy, blessed life of the clois- 
ter, more especially for young people of noble birth, were the 
fiubjects of conversation during the drive. On approaching their 
destination the Prince renewed bis instnictions to bis daughter, 
and repeated over to ber several times the prescribed fonn of 
reply. On entering this neighbourhood Gertrude felt ber heart 
beat violently ; but ber attention was suddenly arrested by se» 
▼eral gentlemen who stopped the carrìage, and addressed nnm- 
berless eompliments to ber. Then conti nuing their way, they 
drove slowly up to the monastery, amongst the iiupisitire gaza 
of the crowds who bad coUected upon the road. When the 
carrìage stopped before these well known walls, and that dreaded 
door, Gertrude's heart beat stili more violently. They alighted 
between two wings of bystanders, whom the servants were en- 
deavouring to keep back, and the consciousness that the «yes of 
ali were upon ber, compelled the unfortunate girl closely to study 
ber bebaviour ; but above ali, those^ of ber father l^ept h^r in 
awe ; for in spite of the dread she bad of them, she could not 
help every moment raising ber eyes to bis, and like invisible 
reins, they regulated every movement and expression of ber 
countenance. After traversing the first court they entered the 
second, where the door of the interior cloister was beld open, 
and completely blockaded by nuns. In the first row stood the 
Abbess, aurrounded by the eldest of the sisterhood ; bebind 
them the younger nuns promiscuously arranged, and some on 
tip-toe ; and last of ali the lay-sisters mounted on stools. Here 
and there among them were seen the glancing of certain brìght 
eyes and some little faces peeping out from between the 
cowls : they were the m<)st active and daring of the pupils, 
who, creeping in and pushing their way between nun and nun, 
bad succeeded in making an opening where they might also see 
eomething* Many were the acclamations of this crowd, and 
many the hands held up in token of welcome and exultation. 
They reached the door, and Gertrude found herself standing be- 
fore the Lady Abbess. After the first eompliments the soperìor, 
willx an air between cheerfulness aad solemniiyt afiked her whal 
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■he wanted in that place, where there was no one who wonld 
deny ber anything. 

*' I am bere. ..." began Gertrude ; bot on tbe point of prò- 
nonncing tbe words wbich would almoat irrerocably decide ber 
fate, she hesitated a moment, and remained with ber eyes fixed » 
on the crowd befoie ber., At tbis moment she canght tìie eye of 
one of ber o]d companions, wbo looked at ber witb a mixed air 
<^compa68Ìonand malico wbicb seemed to say : Ab ! tbe boaster 
Ì8 caugbt. Tbis sigbt awakening more vividly in ber mind ber 
old feeling», restored to ber also a little of ber former courage ; 
and sbe wa^n tbe point of fianùng a veply far different to tbe 
one wbicb bad been dictated to ber, wbe» raieing ber eyes to 
ber fatber's face, almost, aa it were, to try ber strengtb, sba cn* 
eountered there sucb a deep disquietude, socb a threatening im» 
patience, that, nrged by iear, sbe eontinned witb great precipi- 
tation, as if flying from some terrible object: " 1 am bere to re- 
quest permission to take tbe religious babit in tbis monastery» 
where I h^ve been so lovingly edocated." The Abbess quickly 
answered that sbe was v^y sorry in tbis instance that tbe regn^ 
lations forbade bergiving an immediate reply, wbich must come 
Irom tbe general votes of the sisteis, and for whieb sbe must 
obtain permission from ber superiora ; that, neyertheless, Ger» 
trude knew well enoogb tbe feelings entertained towards ber in 
that place, to foresee what tbe an^wer would be ; and that in tbe 
meanwhile no regulation prevented the Abbess and^the sister- 
hood from mauifesting tbe great satislaetion tbey felt in hearing 
her make sucb a request. There then burst forth a confuseci 
murmur of congratulations and acclamations. Presently large 
disbes were hrougbt filied with sweetmeats, and were offered jfìrst 
to the bride and afterwards to ber parents. ¥/htle some of the 
Buns approached to greet Grertrude, others eomplimenting ber 
mother, and others the young Prince, the Abbess^ requested the 
Prince to repair to the grate of the parlour of confere nce, where 
sbe would wait upon bim. She was accompanied by two elderst 
and on bis appearing, **■ Signor Prince," said she ; " to obey 
the regulations. . . .toperforman indispensable formality, though 
in tbis case. . . .neyertheless I must teli you. . . .that wbenever 
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a joting persoli asks to he admitted to taka th« veiK . . .thè sch 
perior, whieh I Èm anworthily. .. .ìs obliged (o wam ih» pa* 
rents. . . .that if by any chance. . . .they should bare eonatrained 
the will of their daaghter, they are liable to eJEeommuliÉcatloii. 
You will excase me. . . ." 

" Oh ! certainly, certainly» reverend mofher. I admifo yowf 
exactness ; H is only right. . . .But you need iiot doabt. , . ." 

^^Oh! think, Signor Prince. ...I only spoke ffom aèsoluli 
duty. . . .for the rest. ..." 

" Certainly, certainly, Lady Abbess." 

Having exchanged tliese few words, the two interioeitors re- 
eiprocally bowed and departed, as if neither of them felt verf 
willing to prolong the interview, each retirìng to bis own party, 
the one oatside,.the other within the threshold of the cloìster. 
" Now then. Jet us go," said the Prince ; " Gertrude will soon 
bave plenty of opportunity of enjoying as much as she pleases 
the society of these good mothers. For the present we bare 
' put them to enough inconvenience.'' And making a low bovr 
be'signifìed bis wish to return.; the party broke ap, exchanged 
salutations, and departed. . 

Dùring the drive home Gertrude felt little inclination to spealr. 
Alarmed at the step she had taken, ashamed at ber want of spirit, 
and yexed with others as well as herself, she tried to enumerate 
the opportuni ties which stili remained of saying No, and languidly 
and confusedly resolved in ber own mind that in this, or that, or 
the other instance she would he more open and courageous. Yet, 
in the midst of these thoughts ber dread of ber fathe^s frown 
stili held its full sway ; so that once, whelì by a stealthy glance 
at bis face, she was fully assured that not a vestige of anger 
remained, when she cren saw that he was perfectly satisfied 
with ber, she felt quite cheered, and experienced a real but tran- 
sient Joy. 

On their arrivai, a long toilette, dinner, visits, walks, a con^ 
versazione and supper, followed each othet in rapìd succession. 
After supper the Prince introduced another subject-^the choice 
of a godmother. This was the title of the person who, being 
soUcited by the parents^ became the guardian aad escon of te 

8 
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joang nonce, in the interv^ between the request and the ad- 
mission ; an internai frequently spent in visiting charches, pub* 
lic palaces, conversazione v^iHas, and temples; in short, every- 
ihing of note in the city and ita environs ; so that the yoong 
people, before pronouncing the irreyocable yow, might he fully 
aware of what they were giving up. 

" We must think of a godmother," said the Prince ; " for to- 
morrow the vicar of the nuns will be bere for the usuai formal- 
ity of an examination, and shortly aflerwards Gertrude will be 
proposed in council for the acceptance of the nuns." 

In saying this he turned towards the Princess, and she think- 
ing he intended it as an invitation to ber to make some proposal» 
was beginning : ^^There sbould be...." But the Prince in- 
terrupted ber. 

** No, no, Signora Princess ; the godmother should be accept- 
able above ali to the bride ; and though universal custom gives 
the selection to the parents, yet Gertrude has so much judgment 
and such excellent discernment, that she richly deserres to be 
made an exception." And bere, turning to Gertrude with the 
air of one who was bestowing a singular favour, he continued : 
" Any one of the ladies who were at the converiazione this 
evening possesses ali the necessary qualifications for the office 
of godmother to a person of your family ; and any one of them, 
I am will ing to belle ve, will think it an honour to be made 
choice of. Do you choose for yourself." 

Gertrude was fully sensible that to make a choice was but to 
renew ber consent ; yet the proposition was made with so much 
dignity, that a refusai would bave home the appearance of con- 
tempt, and an excuse of ignorance or fastidiousness. She there- 
fore took this step also, and named a lady who had chiefly taken 
her fancy that evening ; that is to say, one who had paid her 
the most attention, who had most applauded her, and who had 
treated her with those familiar, alTectionate, and engaging man- 
ners, which, on a first acquaintanceship, counterfeit an acquaint^ 
anceship of long standing. " An excellent choice,'» exclaimed 
the Prince, who had exactly wished and expected it. Whether 
by art or chance, ithappened just as when a card-player, holding 
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np to view a pack of cards, bids the spectator think of one, and 
then will teli him which it is, havin^ previously disposed them 
in such a way that but one of them can be seen. This lady had 
been so much with Gertrude ali the evening, and had so entirely 
engaged ber altention, that it would bave requìred an effbrt of 
imagination to think of another. These attentions, howeyer, 
had not been paid without a motive : the lady had for somo 
time fixed ber eyes upon the young Prince as a desirable son- 
in-law ; hence she regarded everything belonging to the family 
as her own ; and therefore it was naturai enough that she shonld 
interest herself for bfer dear Gertrude, no less than for her near- 
est relatives. 

On the morrow, Gertrude awoke with the imago of the ap- 
proaching examination before her eyes ; and, while she was 
consid ering if and how she could seize this most decisive op« 
portunity to draw back, she was summoned by the Prince. 
«' Courage, my child," said he : " until now you bave behayed 
admirably, and it only remains to-day to crown the work. Ali 
that has been done hitherto has been done with y our consent* 
If, in this internai, any doubts had arisen in your mind, any 
misgivings, or youthful regrets, you ought to bave expressed 
them ; but at the point at which we bave now arrived, it is no 
ionger the time to play the child. The worthy man who is 
coraing to you this morning, will ask you a hundred questions 
about your election, and whether you go of your own good will, 
and why, and how, and what not besides. ^ If you tantalize 
him in your replies, he will keep you under examination I don't 
know how long. It would be an annoyance and a weariness 
to you ; and it might produce a stili more serious eflfect. After 
ali the public demonstrations that bave been made, every little 
hesitation you may display will risk my honour, and may make 
people think that I bave taken a momentary fancy of yours for 
a settled resolution — ^that I bave rushed headlong into the busi- 
ness-— that I bave . . . . what not 1 In ibis case, _I shall be r«- 
duced to the necessity of choosing between two painful altera 
natives ; either to let the world form a derogatory judgment of 
my conduct— a course which I absolutely cannot take, in justias 
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lo mysel^or to reveal the trae inotive of your resolution, and 
• . . ." But bere, observin^ tbat Gertrude coloured crimson, thal 
hex eyes bacarne inflamed, and ber face contracted like tbe potala 
of à flower in tbe sultry beat tbat precedes a storm, be broko 
off ibis strain, and continued v^itb a serene face : '* Come, comey 
aU depends upon yourself— upon your judgment. I know tbat 
you are not deficient in it, and tbat you are net a cbild, to go 
Bpoil a good undertaking just at tbe conclusion ; but I must 
foresee and provide for ali contingencies. Let us say no more 
«bout it; only let me feel assured tbat you will reply with 
£ranknes8 so as not to excite suspicion in tbe mind of tbis wortby 
man. Tbus you, also, will be set at liberty tbe sooner." Tb'en, 
after suggesting a few answers to tbe probable interrogations 
tibat would be put, he entered upon tbe usuai topic of tbe plea- 
sures and enjoyments prepared for Gertrude at tlie monastery, 
and contrived to detain ber on tbis subject till a servant an- 
nounced tbe arrivai of the examiner. After a basty repetition 
of tbe most important bints, be loft bis daughter alone with bim, 
accojding to tbe usuai custom. 

Tbe good man carne with a sligbt pre-conceived opinion tbat 
Gertrude bad a strong desire for a cloistral life, because tbe 
Prineebad told him so, wben be went to request bis attendance* 
It is true tbat tbe good priest, wbo knew well enough tbat mis- 
trust was one of tbe most necessary virtues of bis office, beld as 
a maxim tbat be sbould be very slow in believing sucb protesta- 
tions, and sbould be on bis guard against pre-conceptions ; but 
it seldom happens tbat tbe positive affirmations of a person of 
«neh autbority, in whatever matter, do not give a bias to the 
mind of those wbo bear them. After tbe usuai salutations : 
•• Signorina," said be, " I am coming to act the part of the 
tempter ; I bave come to excite doubts wbere your request ex- 
presses certainty, to place difficulties before your eyeg, and to 
assure myself wbether you bave well considered them. Will 
you allow me to ask you some questions?" 
" Proceed,'' replied Gertrude. 

The wortby priest then began to question ber in tbe usuai pre- 
tcr^Md focms. «« Do you feel in your beart a free, voluntary re- 
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èolation to become a nnn 1 Have no threatenings, no flatterìes 
been resorted to 1 Has no authority been made use of to per- 
suade you to this step ? Speak without resenre and with per- 
fect sincerity to a man whose duty it is to ascertain yoar un- 
biassed will, that he may prevent your being compelled by any 
•xercise of force to take such a course." 

The trae answer to such a demand rose up before Gertrude^i 
mind with fearful distinctness. But to make that reply, she 
must come to an explanation ; she must disclose what she had 
been threatened with, and relate a story. . . .The unhappy girl 
shrank back in horror from such an idea, and tried to find some 
other reply, which would more speedily release her from thi« 
unpleatant interview. ^' I wish to take the vedi," said she, con- 
cealing her agitation^^' I wish to take the veil at my own de- 
sire, voluntarily." 

^^ How long bave you had this desire 1*^ again demanded the 
good priest. 

" I have always felt it," replied Gertrade, rendered after thii 
first step more unscrupulous about speaking the truth. 

" But what is the principal motiva thatinduces you to become 
a nun ! '* 

The good priest little knew what a terrible chord he was 
touciiing ; and Gertrude had to make a great efibrt not to betray 
in her countenance the eflfect which these words produced on her 
mind, as she replied : " My motive is to serve God, and to fly 
the perils of the world." 

" May there not have been some disgust 1 Some .... excuse 
me .... some caprice ? There are times when a passing cause 
may make an impression that seems at the moment sure to he 
lasting; but afterwards, when the cause is removed, and the 
mind calmed, then. . . .'' 

" No, no," replied Gertrude, precipitately, " the reason is ex- 
actly whatl have told you." 

The vicar, rather to discharge bis duty faithfuUy than becauee 
he thought it necessary, persisted in bis inquiries; but Gertrude 
was resolved to deceive him. Besides the horror she felt at the 
ihought of making him acquainted with her weakness, when be 
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seemed so far from suspecting her of anything of the kind, the 
poor girl thought that tbough he oould certaioly ea^ily prevent 
her taking the reil, yet that there was the end of his authority 
over her, or his power of protection. When once he had gone, 
she would he left alone with the Prince, and of what she would 
then have to endure in that housp, the worthy priest could know 
nothing ; or, even if he did, he could only pity her. The ex- 
aminer was tired of questioning, before the unfortunate girl of 
deceiving him ; and, finding her replies inirariably consistent, 
and having no reason to doabt their sincerity, he at last changed 
his tone, and said ali he could to confimi her in her good resola- 
tion ; and, after congratulating her, he took his leave. Passing 
through one of the apartments, he met with the Prince, who ap- 
peared to fall in with him aocidentally, and congratulated him on 
the good dispositions his daughter had displayed. The Prince 
had been waiting in a very wearisome state of suspense, but, on 
receiving this account, he breathed more freely, and, forgetting 
his usuai gravity, he almost ran to Gertrude, and loaded her 
with commendations, caresses, and promises, with c<^rdial satis- 
faction, and a tenderness of manner to a great degree sincere. 
jSuch a strange medley is the human heart^ 

We wiil not foHow Gertrude in her continuai round of sights 
and amusements, nor will we describe, either generally or par- 
ticularly, the feelings of her mind during this period ; it would 
be a history of sorrows and flactuations too monotonous, and too 
much resembling what we have alreadyrelated. The beauty of 
the surround ing seats, the continuai variety of objects, and the 
pleasant excursions in the open air, rendered the idea of the 
place where she must shortly alight for the last time, more odi- 
ons to her tlian ever. Stili more painful were the impressions 
made upon her by the assemblies and amusements of the city. 
The sight of the bride, in the more obvious and common senso 
of the word, aroused in her envy and anguish, to a degree al- 
most intolerable ; and sometimes the sight of some other indi- 
viduai made herYeel as if to' bear thattitle given to herself 
would be the height of felicity. There were even times when 
Ihe pomp of palaces, the splendour of ornaments, and the ex- 
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citement and clamoroas festirity of the conversazione^ so infat* 
uated her, and aroased in her such an ardent desire to lead a gay 
life, that she resolved to recant, and to sufier anything rather 
than turn to the cold and death-Iike shade of the cloister. Bat 
ali these resolutions vanished into air, on the calmer considera- 
tion of the difficulties of such a course, or on merely raising her 
eyes to the Prince's face. Sometimes, too, the thought that she 
must foreyer abandon these enjoyments, made even this little 
taste of them bitter and wearisome to her ; as the patient, 8uf« 
fering with thirst, eyes with yexation, and almost refuses With 
contempt, the spoonful of water the physician unwillingly al- 
lows him. In the meanwhile, the Ticar of the nuns had de- 
spatched the necessary attestation, and permission arrived, to 
hold the conference for the election of Gertrude. The meeting 
was called ; two-thirds of the secret votes which were required 
by the regulations, were given as was to he expected, and Ger- 
trude was accepted. She herself, wearied with this long strug- 
gle, begged for immediate admission into the monastery, and no 
one came forward to oppose such a request. She was therefore 
gratified in her wish ; and after being pompously conducted to 
the monastery, she assumed the habit. After twelve months of 
noviciate, full of alternate regret and repentings, the time of 
public confession arrived ; that is to say, the time when she 
must either utter a '^ No,'^ more strange, more unexpected, and 
more disgraceful than ever { or pronounce a " Yes," already so 
often repeated ; sho pronounced it, and became a nun forover. 

It is one of the peculiar and incommunicable properties of the 
Christian religion, that she can afford guidance and repose to ali 
who, under whatever circumstances, or in whatever tixigence, 
bave recourse to her. If there is a remedy for the past, she pre- 
scribes it, administers it, and lends light and energy to put it in 
force, at whatever cost ; if there is none, she teaches how to do 
that efiectually and in reality, which the world prescribes pro- 
verbially, — make a virtue of necessity. She teaches how to 
continue with discretion what is thoughtl^s8ly undertaken ; she 
inclines the mind to cleave steadfastly to what was imposed 
upoQ it by authority ; and imparts to a choice which, though 
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nflh at the time, is now irrevocable, ali the aanctity, ali the ad* 
▼isedness, and let uà say it boldly, ali the cheerfulnessof a law«» 
fai calling. Here is a path so conatructed that, let a man ap- 
proach it by what labyrintb or precipice he may, he seta himself 
from that moment, to walk in it with security and readiness, and 
at once be^ns to draw towards a joyfal end. By this means 
Gertrude mi^ht bave proved a Holy and contented nun, howeveT 
•he had become one. But instead of this, the unhappy girl 
struggled under the yoke, and thus felt it heavier and more gali- 
ing. An incessant recurrence to hef lost liberty, abhorrence of 
her present condition, and a wearìsome clinging to desires 
which could neyer be satisfied : these were the principal occu- 
pations of her mind. She recalled, over and over again, the 
bitterness of the past, re-arranged in her mind ali the circum- 
atances by which she had reached her present situation, and un- 
did in thougrht a thousand times what she had done in act. She 
accused herself of want of spirit, and others of tyranny and 
perfidy, and pined in secret : she idolized and, at the same time, 
bewailed her beauty f deplored a youth destined to struggle in a 
prolonged martyrdoin ; and envied at times, any woman in what* 
eyer rank, with whatever acqairements, who could freely enjoy 
these gifts in the world. 

^ The sight of thoee nuns who had co-operated in bringing her 
hither was hateful to her : she remembered the arts and contrir- 
ances they had made use of, and repaid them with incivilities, 
caprices, and cren with open reproaches. These they were 
obliged to bear in silence ; for though the Prince was willing 
enough to tyrannize over his daughter when he found it neoes- 
sary to force her into the cloister, yet, having once obtained his 
purpose, he would not so willingly allow others to assume aiu- 
thority over one of his family ; and any little rumour that might 
haye reached his ears would bave been an occasion of their los- 
ing his protection, or perhaps unlbrtunately, of changing a pro- 
tector into an enemy. It would seem that she might bave felt 
some kind of leaningr towards those other sisters who had not 
lent a band in this foul system of intrigue, and who, without 
having desired her for a companion, loved ber ae such ; and al* 
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ways good, busy, and cheerful, showed ber, by tbeir example, 
tbat bere too it was possible not only to live, but to be bappy : 
bat these also were bateful to ber, for anotber reason : tbeir con- 
sistent piety and contentment seemed to cast a reproof upon ber 
disquietude and waywardness ; so tbat she never sufiered an 
opportanity to escape of deriding tbem bebind tbeir baeks as 
bigots, or reviling tbMa as hypocrìtes. Perbaps sbe would bave 
been less arerse to tbem, bad sbe known or guessed tbat tbe 
few black balls found in tbe um wbicb decided ber acceptance, 
had been pat there by these yery sisters. 

Sbe sometimes felt a little satisfaction in commanding, in be- 
ing courted by Uiose witbin tbe monastery, and yisited most flat- 
teringly by tbose witbout, in accomplishing some undertaking, 
in extending ber protectton, in bearing berself styled tbe Signo- 
ra ; but wbat consolations were tbese 1 Tbe mind wbicb feels 
tbeir insufficiency would gladly, at times, add to tbem, and en- 
joy with tbem tbe consolations of religion : y et tbe one cannot be 
obtained Mrithout renouncing the otber ; as a sbipwrecked sailor, 
wbo would cling to the plank wbicb is to bring him safely to 
sbore, must relinquish bis hold on the unsubstantial sea-weed 
which naturai instinct had taught him to grasp. 

Shortly after finally taking the veil, Gertrude bad been ap- 
pointed teacher of tbe young people wbo attended the convent 
for edacation, and it may easily be imagined wbat would be 
their situation under such discipline. Her early companions 
had ali left, but the passions called into exercise by tbem stili 
remained ; and in one way or otber, the pupils were compelled 
to feel their full weight. Wben sbe remembered tbat many of 
them were destined to tbat course of life of wbicb she bad lost 
every bope, she indulged against the poor children a feeling of 
rancour, which almost amounted to a desire of vengeance. Tbis 
feeling she manifested by keeping tbem under, irritating them, 
and depreciating in anticipation the pleasures wbicb they one 
day hoped to enjoy, Any one wbo bad heard with wbat arro- 
gant displeasure she rebuked them at such times for any little 
fault, would bave imagined her a woman of undisciplined and 
injudicious temper. On otber occasions, tbe same batred for tb« 
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rules and discipline of the cloister was displayed in fits of tem- 
per entirely different : then, she net only supported the noisy 
diversions of her pupils, but excited them ; she would mingle 
in their games, and make them more disorderly ; and, joiningin 
their conversations, would imperceptibly lead them far beyond 
their intended limits. If one of them happened to allude to the 
lady abbess's love of gossiping, their tescher would imitate it 
at length, and act it like a scene in a comedy ; would mimic the 
expression of one nun and the manners of another ; and on these 
occasions would laugh immoderately ; but her laughter came 
not from her heart. Thus she passed several years of her life, 
with neither leisure nor opportunity to make any change, until, 
to her misfortune, an oceasion unhappily presented itself. 

Among other privileges and distinctions accorded to her as a 
compensation for her not beìng abbess, was the special grant of 
a bed-chamber in a separate part of the monastery. This side 
of the building adjoined a house inhabited by a young man of 
professedly abandoned character ; one of the many whò, in those 
days, by the help of their retinues of bravoes, and by combina- 
tions with other villains, were enabled, up to a certain point, to 
set at defiance public force, and the authority of the laws. Our 
manuseript merely gives him the name of Egidio. This man 
having, from a little window which overlooked the court-yard, 
seen Gertrude occasionally passing, or idly loitering there, and 
allured rather than intimidated by the dangers and impiety of 
the act, yentured one day to address her. The miserable girl 
replied. At first she es^ertenced a lively, but not unmixed satis- 
faction. Into the painful void of her soul was infused a pow- 
erful and continuai stimulus ; a fresh principio, as it were, of 
▼itality; but this enjoyment was like the restorative draugbt 
which the ingenious cmelty of the ancients presented to a con- 
deraned criminal, to strengthen him to bear the agonies of mar- 
tyrdom. A great change at the same time, was obsenrable in 
her whole deportment; she became ali at once more regular and 
tranquil, less bitter and sarcastic, and even showed herself 
friendly and affable ; so that the sisters congratulated each other 
on the happy change; so far were they from imagining the real 
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cause, and from understanding that this new yirtue was nothing 
else than hypocrisy added to ber formar failings. Tliia improve- 
ment, however, this extemal cleansing, so to speak, lasted but a 
short time, at least with any steadiness or consistency. She 
s/'on retumed to ber accustomed scorn and caprìce, and renewed 
ber imprecations and raillery against ber cloistral prison, ex- 
pressed sometimes in lan§^age bitberto unbeard in that place, 
and from those lips. Nevertheless, a season of repentance suc- 
ceeded eacb outbreak, and an endeavour to atone for it, and wipe 
out its remembrance by additional courtesies and kindness. The 
sisters were obliged to bear ali these vicissitudes as tbey best 
could, and attributed them lo the way ward and fickle disposition 
of the Signora. 

For some time no one seemed to think any longer about these 
matters ; but one day the Signora, having had a dispute with a 
lay-sister for some trifling irregularity, continued to insult ber 
80 long beyond ber usuai bounds, that the sister, after baying for 
some time gnawed the bit in silence, could no longer keep her 
patience, and threw out a hint that she knew something and 
would reveal it wben an opportunity occurred. From that mo- 
• ment the Signora had no peace. It was not long after that, one 
morning, the sister was in vain expected at her usuai employ- 
ment ; she was sought in her celi, but fruitlessly ; she was called 
loudly by many voices, but there was no reply ; she was hunted 
and sought for diligently, bere and there, above, below, from the 
celiar to the roof ; but she was nowhere to be found. And who 
knows what conjectures might bave been made, if, in searching 
for her, it had not happened that a large hole was discovered in the 
garden wall, which induced every one to think that she had 
made her escape thence. Messengers were immediately des- 
patched in various directions to overtake her and bring her back ; 
every inquiry was made in the surrounding country ; but there 
was never the slightest information about her. Perhaps they 
might bave known more of her fate, had they, instead of seeking 
at a distance, dug up the ground near at hand. After many ex- 
pressions of surprise, because tbey never thought ber a likely 
woman for sucb a deed ; after many arguments, they conclud«d 
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tfaat Bhe must bave fled to some very great distance ; and beoans* 
a sister bappened once to say, ** She must certainly bave taken 
refuge in HoUand," it was ever after said and maintained in tbe 
monastery that sbe bad fled to HoUand. Tbe Signora, bowever, 
did not seem to be of tbis opinion. Not tbat sbe manifested any 
disbelief, or opposed tbe prevailing idea witb ber partieular rea- 
sons ; if sbe bad any, certainly nerer were reasons better coA- 
eealed ; nor was tbere any tbing from wbicb sbe more willingly 
abstained, tban from alluding to tbis event, nor any matter in 
wbicb sbe was less desirons to come to tbe bottom of the 
mystery. But the less sbe spoke of it, the more did it occu- 
py ber tboughts. How often durin^ tbe day did tbe imago of 
tbe ill-fafed nun rusb unbidden into ber mind, and fix itself tbere, 
not easily to be remored ! How often did sbe long to see tbe 
leal and living being before ber, ratber tban bave ber always in 
ber tbougbts, ratber tban be day and night in tbe company of 
that empty, terrible, impassible form ! How often would sbe 
gladly bave listened to ber real voice, and home ber rebukes, 
whatever they might tbreaten, ratber tban be for ever baunted in 
the depths of ber mental ear by tbe imaginary whispers of tbat 
eame voice, and bear words to wbicb it was useless to reply, 
repeated witb a pertinacity and an indefatigable perseverance of 
wbicb no living being was ever capable ! 

It was abottt a year after tbis event, tbat Lucia was presented 
to the Signora, and bad the interview witb ber which we bave 
described. The Signora multiplied ber inquiries about Don 
Rodrìgo's persecution, and entered into particulars with a bold- 
ness wbicb must bave appeared worse tban novel to Lucia, who 
bad never imagined tbat the curiosity of nuns could be exercised 
on such subjects. The opinions also which were mingled with 
these inquiries, or which she allowed to appear, were not less 
strange. She seemed almost to ridicule Lucia's great horror for 
the nobleman, and asked wbether be were deformed, that be ex- 
cited so much fear ; and would bave esteemed ber retiring dis- 
pósition almost irrational and absurd, if sbe bad not before-hand 
given the preference to Renzo. And on tbis cboice, too, she 
moltiplied qnesticms which astonished tbe poor girl, and put ber 
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to the blush. Perceiring, however, aflerwards, that she had 
giyen too free expresaion to her imagination, she tried to correot 
and interpret her langnage differently ; but she could not divest 
Lttcia's mìnd of a disagreeable wonder, and confused dread. No 
sooner did the poor girl find herself alone with her mother, than 
she opened her whole mind to her ; but Agnese, being more ex- 
perienced, in a very few words quieted her doubts, and solyed 
the mystery. " Don't he . sarprised," said she : ** when you 
know the world as well as I, you'll not think it anything yery 
wonderful. Great people — some more, some less, some one 
way, and some another, — ^have ali a little oddity. We must let 
them talk, particularly when we bave need of them ; we must 
pretend to be listening to them seriously, as if they were saying 
very rigfat things. Didn't you bear how she silenced me, almost 
as if I had uttered some great nonsenso 1 I was not a bit sur« 
prised at it. They are ali so. However, Heaven be praised, 
that she seems to bave taken such a fancy to you, and will really 
protect US. As to the rest, if you live, my child, and it falla to 
your lot to bave anything more to do with gentlemen, you'll un* 
derstand it." 

A desire to oblige the Father-guardian ; the pleasure of ex« 
tending protection ; the thought of the good opinions that would 
resalt f)rom so charitable an exercise of that protection ; a certain 
inclination for Lucia, added to a kind of relief she would feel in 
doing a kindnees to an innocent creature, and in assisting and 
eomforting the q)pre8sed, were the induoements which had really 
inclined the Signora to tdce an interest in the ftite of tfaese two 
poor fugltives. In obedience to Uie orders she gave, and firom 
legaxd to the aaxiety she displayed, tfaey were lodged in the 
apartment» of the portiess, adjoining the doister, and treeted as 
if they were admitted iato tìae serviee of tiie monastery. Bodi 
motker and daughter oongratulated thefluselves on having soaoott 
foaiid a secare and honouraUe asylum, and would gladiy havs 
ismaiiied unkaowB by eyery cme ; bui this was set easy ia a 
monasteiy, moie espeeislly when thsré was a man determined 
to get inforflMiieii ^oiit one of them ; in vhose mind vexation 
st hanog. bssa fìnlsd ani doosifoi was sddsd i» hi» j^Mrnm 
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BÌons and desires. Leaving the two women, then, in iheir 
retreat, we will retarn to thìs wretch's palace, while he was 
waiting the resalt of bis iniquitoas undertaking. 



CHAPTEBXI. 



As a pack of hounds, afler in vain tracking a hare, return despond- 
ing to their master, with heads hung down, and drooping tails, 
80, on thi8 disastroas night, did the bravoes retarn to the palace 
of Don Rodrigo. He was listlessly pacing to and fro, in an un» 
occupied room upstaìrs that overlooked the terrace. Now and 
then he woald stop to listen, or to peep through the chinks in 
the decayed window-frames, fall of impatience, and not entirely 
free from disquietude— not only for the doubtfalness of success, 
but also for the possible consequences of the enterprise : this 
being the boldest and most hazardous in which out valiant cava- 
lier had ever engaged. He endeavoured, howeyer, to reassure 
himself with the thought of the precautions he had taken that 
not a trace of the perpetrator should he lef%. <' As to suspicions, 
I care nothing for them. I should like to know who would he 
inclined to come hither, to ascertain if there be a young girl bere 
or not. Let him dare to come — ^the rash fool — and he shall be 
well receired! Let the friar come, if he pleases. The old 
woman? She shall be off to Bergamo. Justice? Poh! Jus- 
tice! The Podestà is neither a child nor a fool. And at 
Milan % Who will care for these people at Milan 1 Who 
will listen to them ? Who knows even what they are ? They 
are like lost people in the world,— they havenH eyen a mas- 
ter : they belong to no one. Come, come, never fear. How 
Attilio will be silenced to-morrow ! He shall see whether I am 
a man to talk and boast. And then. . . .if any difficulty should 
ensue. . . .What do I know % Any enemy who would seize this 
occasion. . . .Attilio will be able to adrise me ; he is pledged to 
it for the honour of the whole family." But the idea on which 
h6 dwslt most» beoaose he found it both a soother of bis doubts 
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and a noarisher of bis predominatine passion, was the thou^ht of 
the flatteries and promises he would employ to gain over Lucia* 
** She will be so tenified at finding herself bere alone, in the 
midst of these faces, that. . . .in troth, mine is the most human 
among them....that she will look to me, will throw herself 
upon her knees to pray ; and if she prays. ..." 

** While indulging in these fine anticipations, he bears a foot- 
step, goes to the window, opens it a little, and peeps through : 
«It is they. And the litter !— Where is the litter? Three» 
five, eight ; they are ali there ; there^s Griso too ; the litter^s not 
there : — Griso shall give me an account of this." 

When they reached the house, Griso deposited bis staff, cap, 
and pilgrìm's babit, in a corner of the grouud-floor apartment, 
and, as if carrying a burden which no one at the moment enyied 
him, ascended to render bis account to Don Rodrigo. He was 
waiting for him at the head of the stairs ; and on bis approach- 
ing with the foolish and awkward air of a deluded villain, 
** Well," said, or rather vociferated he, ** Signor Boaster, Signor 
Captain, Signor Leave^t-to-me V* 

** It is hard," replied Griso, resting one foot on the top step, 
** it is hard to be greeted with reproaches after baving laboured 
faitbfully, and endeavoured to do one's duty, at the risk of one's 
life." 

<< How bas it gone 1 Let us bear, let us bear," said Don Rod- 
rigo ; and, tuming towards bis room, Griso followed him, and 
briefly related how be bad arranged, what he had done, seenand 
not seen, beard, feared and retrieved ; relating it with that order 
and that confusion, that dubionsness and that astonishment, 
which must necessarily bave together taken possession of bis 
ideas. 

" You are not to blame, and bave done your best," said Don 
Rodrigo. "You bave done what you conld; but. ...but, if 
under this roof there be a spy ! If there be, if I succeed in dis- 
covering him (and you may rest assured l'U discover him if be's 
bere) l'U settle matters with him ; I promise you, Griso, TU pay 
him as he deserves.*' . 

^ The same sospicioii. Signor»" repUed ba» ^ bas ciossed my 
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mind ; and if it be trae, and we discover a Tillain of this sort, 
my master should put it into my hands. One who has diverted 
himself by making me pass such a night as this ; it is my busi- 
ness to pay him for it. Howerer, ali things considered, it seems 
likely there may bare been some other cross-purposes, which 
now we cannot fathom. To-morrow, Signor, to-morrow we 
shall be in clear water/' 

'• Do you think you have been recognised 1" 

Griso replied Uiat he hoped not ; and the conclusion of the in- 
terview was, that Don Rodrigo ordered him to do three things 
next day, which he would bave thought of well enough by him- 
self. One was, to despatch two men, in good time in the morn- 
ing, to the constable, with the intimation which we bave already 
Boticed ; two others to the old house, to ramble about, and keep 
at a proper distance any loiterer who might happen to come 
there, and to conceal the litter from eyery eye till nightfall, when 
they woold send to fetch it, since it would not do to excite sus- 
picion by any further measures at present; and lastly, to go 
himself on a tour of discovery, and despatch several others, of 
the most dextedty and good sense, on the same errand, that he 
«light leam something of the causes and issue of the confusion 
of the night. Having giyen these orders. Don Rodrigo retired 
to bed, leaving Griso to follow bis example, bidding him good 
night, and loading him with praises, through which appeared an 
evident desire to make some atonement, and in a manner to 
apologize for the precipitate baste with which he had reproaohed 
him on bis arrivai. 

Go, take some rest, poor Griso, for tìiou must surely need it. 
Poor Griso ! Labouring hard ali day, labouring hard half the 
night, without counting the danger of falling into the hands of 
Tillains, or of having a prìee set upon thy head *'/or the seizure 
of an honest woman^'*^ in addition to those already laid upon 
thee, and then to be leceived m this manner ! but thus men often 
leward their fellows. Thou mightest, nevertheless, see in this 
instanoe, tìiat sometimes people judge according to merit, and 
that matterà are adjusted even in this world; Go, rest awhiie ; 
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for some day thou mayest be called upon to give another and 
more considerable proof of thy faithfulness. 

Next moming, Griso was again sarrounded with business on 
ali hands, when Don Rodrigo rose. This nobleman quickly 
«oaght CoHnt Attilio, who, the moment he saw him approach, 
called out to him, with a look and gesture ot* raillery, ** Saint 
Martin !" 

" I have nothing to say,'^ replied Don Rodrigo, as he drew 
near : " I will pay the wager ; but it is not this that vexes me 
most. I told you nothing about it, because, I confess, I thought 
to surprìse you this morning. But. . . • stay, I will teli you ali." 

*• That friar has a band in this business," said bis cousin, 
after haring listened lo the account with suspense and wonder- 
tnent, and with more seriousness than could have been expected 
from a man of bis temperament. " I always thought that friar, 
with bis dissembling and out-of-the-way answers, was a knave 
and a hypocrite. And you never opened yourself to me— you 
never told me plainly what happened to entertain you the other 
day." Don Rodrigo related the conversation. " And did you 
flubmit to that 1" exclaimed Count Attilio. " Did you let him 
go away as he carne ?" 

*« Would you have me draw upon niyself ali the Capuchins of 

Italy r* 

'* I don't know," said Attilio, " whether I should have remem« 
bered, at that moment, that there was another Capuchin in the 
world except this daring knave ; but surely, even under the rules 
of prudence, there must be some way of getting satisfaction 
even on a Capuchin ! We must manage to redouble civilities 
cleverly to the whole body, and then we can give a blow to one 
member with impunity. However, the fellow has escaped the 
punishment he best deserved ; but l'U take him under my prò- 
tection^ and have the gratifìcation of teachin^ him how to talk to 
gentlemen such as we are." 

" Don't make matters worse for me." 

** Trust me for|Bce, and FU serve you like a relation aàd a 
friend,*» 

9 
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«* Wh^t do you intend to do ?" 

«* I don't know yet ; but rest assured IMI pay oflf the friar. l'U 
think about it, and. . . .my uncle, the Signor Count of the Privy 
CounciU will be the man to help me. Dear uncle Count ! How 
fine it is, when I can make a politician of hi^ stamp do ali my 
work for me ! The day after to-morrow I shall be at Milan, 
and, in one way or other, the friar shall be rewarded. 

In the meanwhile breakfast wa^announced, which, however, 
made no intemiption in the discussion of an affair of so much 
importance. Count Attilio talked about it freely ; and though 
he took that side which his friendship to bis cousin and the 
honor of his name required, according to his ideas of friendship 
and honour, yet he could not help occasionally finding some- 
thing to laugh at in the ili-success of his relative and friend. 
But Don Rodrigo, who felt it was his own cause, and who had 
80 signally failed when hoping quietly to strike a great blow, 
was agitated by stronger passions, and distracted by more vexa- 
. tious thoughts. " Fine talk," said he, " these rascals will make 
in the neighbourhood. But what do I caie? As to justice, I 
laugh at it : there is no proof against me, and even if were tiiere, 
I should care for it just as little : the constable was wamed 
this morning to take good heed,^ at the risk of his life, that he 
makes no deposition of what has happened. Nothing will fol- 
low from it ; but gossiping, when carried to any length, is ^ery 
annoying to me. It's quite enough that I bave been buUied so 
unmercifuUy." 

" You did quite rightly," replied Count Attilio. ** Your Po- 
destà. .. .an obstinate, empty-pated, prosing fellow, that Podes- 
tà. ...is neyertheless a gentleman, a man who knows his 
duty ; and it is just when we bave to do with such people, that 
we must take care not to bring them into difficulties. If that 
pascal of a constable should make a deposition, the Podestà,, 
however well-intentioned, would be obliged. ..." 

"But you," interrupted Don Rodrigo, with some warmth^ 
" you spoil ali my afifairs by contradicting him in every thing, by 
•ilencìng him, and laughing athim on ewrj occasioa. Why 
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cannot a Podestà be an obstinate fool» when at the same time 
he is a gentleman 1" 

**Do you know, cousin," said Count Attilio, glancingtowards 
him a look of raillery and sarprise ; *< do yoa know thàt I begin 
to think you are half afraid 1 In earnest, you may rest assared 
that the Podestà . . . /' 

*^ Well, well, didnH you yourself say that we must be care- 

fui....r» 

** I did : and when it is a serious matter, l'U let you see that 
l'm not a child. Do you know ali that I bave courage to do for 
you t I am ready to go in person to this Signor Podestà. Aha ! 
how proud he will be of the hononr ! And I am ready, more* 
over, to let him talk for half an hour about the Count Duke, and 
the Spanish Signor, the govemor of the castle, and to give an 
ear to everything, even when he talks so mightily about these 
people. Then I will throw in a few words about my uncle, the 
Signor Count of the Privy Council,and you will see whateffect 
these words in the ear of the Signorl'odestà will produce. Afler 
ali, he has more need of our protection than you of bis eondes- 
cension. I will do my best, and will go to him, and leave him 
better disposed towards you than ever." 

After these, and a few similar words, Count Attilio set off on 
bis expedition, and Don Rodrigo remained awaiting with anxiety 
Griso's return. Towards dinner-time he made bis appearance, 
and reported the success of bis reconnoitring tour. 

The tnmult of the preceding night had been so clamorous, the 
disappearance of three persons from a village was so strang^ an 
occurrence, that the inquiries, both from interest and curiosity, 
would naturally be many, eager, and persevering ; and, on the 
other band, those who knew something were too humerous to 
agree in maintaining silence on the matter. Perpetua could not 
set foot out of doors without being assailed by one or another to 
know what it was that had so alarmed ber master, and she ber- 
self, reviewing and comparing ali the circumstances of the case, 
and perceiving how she had been imposed upon by Agnese, felt 
so much indignation at the act of perfidy, that she was eyer 
ready to give vent to ber feelings. Not that she complained to 
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this or that person of the manner in which sh6 was imposed 
upon : on tbis subject she did not breathe a syllable ; bat the 
trick played upon her poor master she oonld not altogether pass 
over in silence ; especially as such a trick had been concerted 
and attempted by that gentle creature, that ^ood youth, and that 
worthy widow. Don Abbondio, indeed, might positively forbid 
her, and earnestly entreat her to he silent ; and she could easily 
enough reply that there was no need to urge upon her what was 
80 elear and evident ; but certain it is that such a secret in the 
poor woman's breast was like very new wine in an old and bad« 
ly-hooped cask, which fennents, and bubbles, and boils, and if 
it does not send the bung into the air, works itself about till it 
issues in froth, and penetrates between the staves, and oozes out 
in drops bere and there, so that one can tasto it, and almost de- 
cide what kind of wine it is. Gervase, who could scarcely be- 
lieve that for once he was better informed than bis neighbours, 
who thought it no little glory to bave been a sharer in such ti 
scene of terror, and who fancied himself a man like the others, 
firom having lent a hand in an enterprise that bore the appear- 
anee of criminality, was dying to make a boast of it. And 
though Tonio, who thought with some dread of the inquiries, 
the poesible processes, and the account that would haye to he 
rendered, gave him many injunctions with bis finger upon bis 
lips, yet it was not possible to silence every word. Even Tonio 
himself, after having been absent from home that night at an 
unusual hour, and retuming with an unusual stop and air, and 
an excitement of mind that disposed him to candour — even he 
could not dissimulate the matter with bis wife ; and she was 
not dumb. The person who talked least was Menico ; for no 
sooner had he related to bis parents the history and the object of 
bis expedition, than it appeared to them so terrible a thing that 
their son had been employed in frustrating an undertaking of Don 
Rodrigo's, that they scarcely suffered the boy to finish his nar- 
lation. They then gave him most strenuous and threatening 
orders to take good heed that he did not givo the least hint of 
anything ; and the next moming, not yet feeling sufficiently con- 
fidenl in him, they zesolved to keep him shut up in the house 
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for at least that day, and perhaps eren loDger. But wliat then 1 
They themselves afterwards, in chatting with their neighboure, 
without wishing to show that they knew more than others, yet 
when they carne to that mysterions point in the flight of the 
three fugitives, and the how, and the why, and the where, add- 
ed, almost as a well-known thing, that they had fled to Pesca- 
renico. Thus this circumstance also was generally noised 
abroad. 

With ali these scraps of information, put together and com- 
pared as usuai, and with the embellishments naturally attached 
to such relations, there were grounds for a story of more certain- 
ty and cleamess than common, and such as might have contented 
the mofit criticising mind. But the inrasion of the bravoes— an 
event too serìous and notorious to he lefb out, and one on whioh 
nobody had any positive information — ^was what rendeied the 
story dark and perplexing. The name of Don Rodrigo was 
whispered about; and so far ali wereagreed; butbeyond,eyery- 
thing was obscurity and dissension. Much was said about the 
two bravoes who had been seen in the Street towards evening, 
and of the other who had stood at the inn door; but what light 
could he drawn from this naked fact ? They inquired of the 
landlord, ** Who had been there the night before ?" but the land- 
lord could not even remember that he had seen anybody tìiat 
evening ; and concluded bis answer, as usuai, with the remark 
that bis inn was like a seaport. Aboye ali, the pilgrim seen by 
Stefano and Carlandrea puzzled their heads and disarranged their 
conjectures — that pilgrim whom the robhjers were murdering« 
and who iiad gone away with them, or whom they had carried 
ofiT — ^what could he he doing ì He was a good spirit come to the 
aid of the women ; he was the wicked spirit of a roguish pilgrim- 
impostor, who always came by night to join such companions, 
and perform such deeds, as he had been accustomed to when 
alive ; he was a living and true pilgrim, whom they attempted to 
murder, because he was preparing to arouse the village ; he was 
(just see what they went so far as to conjecture !) one of these 
very villains, disguised as a pilgrim ; he was this, he was that f 
he was so many things, that ali the sàgaeity and experience of 
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Griso would not have sufficed to discovèr who he was, ìf he had 
been obliged to glean this part'of the story from others. But, as 
the reader knows, that wbich rendered it so perplexing to others, 
was exactly the clearest point to him ; and serving as a key to 
interpret the other notices, either gathered immediately by him- 
self, or through the medium of bis subordinate spies, it enabled 
him to lay before Don Rodrigo a report sufficiently clear and 
connected. Closeted with him, he told him of the blo w attempted 
by the poor lovers, which naturally accounted for bis finding the 
house empty, and the ringing of the beli, without which they 
would bave been obliged to suspeet traitors (as these two worthy 
men expressed it) in the house. He told him of the flight ; and 
for this, too, it was easy to find more than one reason — the fear 
of the lovers on being taken in a fault, or some rumour of their 
invasion, when it was discovered, and the village roused. Last- 
ly, he told him that they had gene to Pescarenico, but further 
than this bis knowledge did not extend. Don Rodrigo was 
pleased to he assured that no one had betrayed him, and to find 
that no traces remained of bis enterprise ; but it was a light and 
passing pleasure. " Fled together !" cried he : " together ! 
And that rascally friar ! — that firiar !*' The word burst forth 
hoarsely ftyjia bis throat, and half-smothered between bis teeth, 
as he bit bis nails with vexation : bis countenance was as bnital 
as bis passion. " That friar shall answer for it. Griso, I am 
not myself .... I must know, I must find out .... this night I 
must know where they are. I bave no peace. To Pescarenico 
directly, to know, to see, to find. . . .Four crowns on the spot, and 
my protection for over. This night. I must know. And that 
yillain ! . . . .that friar " 

Once more Griso was in the field ; and in the evening of that 
same day he could impart to bis worthy patron the desired informa- 
tion, and by this means : — 

One of "the greatest consolations of thiaJSEQlIdis friendship, 
,2£Ìosej^JtU8J3Ìeasfti(8^^ 

whom we may entrust a secret. Now, friend s are not divKle( 
into pairsTTtBTiuslSirnranJ wTle"^^ generally speaking, 

haB more than one ; and this forms a chain of which no one can 
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find the first link. When, then, a friend meets with an opporta« 
nity of depositine a secret in the breast of another, he, in his tura, 
seeks to share in the same pleasure. He is entreated to he sure, 
to say nothing to anybody ; and such a conditi on, if taken in the 
strict senso of the words, would immediately cut" short the 
chain of these gratifications : but general practice has determined 
that it only forbids the entrusting of a secret to everybody but 
one equally confìdential friend, imposing upon him, of eourse^ 
the same conditions. Thus, from confìdential friend to confiden« 
tial friend, the secret treads its way along this immense chain, 
until at last, it reaches the ear of him or them whom the first 
speaker exactly intended it should never reach. However, it 
would, generally, have to he a long time on the way, if every- 
body had but two friends, the one who tells him, and the one to 
whom he repeats it with the injunction of silence. But some 
highly-favoured men there are who reckon these blessings by the 
bundred, and when the secret comes into the hands of one of 
these, the circles multiply so rapidly that it is no longer possible 
to pursue them. Our author has been unable to certify through 
how many mouths the secret had passed which Griso was order- 
ed to discover, but certain it is that the good man who had es* 
corted the women to Monza, returning in his cart to Pescarenico, 
towards evenìng, happened, before reaching home, to light upon 
one of those trustworthy friends, to whom he related, in confi- 
dence, the good work he had just completed, and its sequel ; and 
it is equally certain that, two hours afterwards, Griso was able 
to return to the palace, and inform Don Rodrigo that Lucia and 
lier mother had found refuge in a convent at Monza, and tìiat 
Renzo had pursued his way to Milan. 

Don Rodrigo felt a malicious satisfaction on hearing of this 
separation, and a revival of hope that he might at length accom- 
plish his wicked designa. He spent great part of the night in 
meditating òn his plans, and arose early inthe morningwith two 
projects in his mind, the one determined upon, the other only 
roughly sketched out. The first was immediately to despatch 
Griso to Monza, to learn more particular tidings of Lucia, and to 
know what (if anything) he might attempt. He therefore in- 
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stantly summoned this faithfal servant, placed in his band four 
CTOwns, again commended him for the ability by which he had 
earned them, and gaye him the order he had been premeditatine. 

** Signor» ..." said Griso, feeling his way. 

«* What ? haven't I spoken clearly ?" 

" If you would send somebody . ..." 

« How t" 

** Most illustrious Signor, I am ready to give my life for my 
master : it is my duty ; but I know also you would not be will- 
ing unnecessarily to risk that of your dependents." ^ 

" Well ?" 

•• Your illustrious lordship knows very well how many prìce» 
aie already set upon my head ; and. . . .bere 1 am under the prò- 
tection of your lordship ; we are a party ; the Signor Podestà 
is a friend of the family ; the bailiffs bear me some respeet ; 
and I, too • . . . it is a thing that does me little bonour — but U> 
live quietly .... I treat them as friend». Ir Milan, your lord* 
ahip's liyery is known ; but in Monza / am known there instead* 
And is your lordship aware that — I don't say it to make a boast 
of myself — that any one who could band me over to justiee, or 
deliver in my head, would strìke a great blow. A hundred erowns 
at once, and tlie privilege of liberating two banditti." 

"•What ! " exclaimed Don Rodrigo, with an oath : " you 
ahowing yourself a vile cur that has scarcely courage to fly at 
the legs of a passer-by, looking behind him for fear they should 
shut the door upon him, and not daring to leave it fovir yards ! '* 

" I think. Signor patron, that I bave given proof . ..." 

" Then ! " 

" Then,*' frankly replied Griso, when thus brought to thef 
point, " then your lordship will be good enough to reckon as if 
I had never spoken : heart of a lion, legs of a hare^ and I aia 
leady to set oflf." 

"And I didn't say you should go aloue^ Take with you two 
of the bravest .... lo Sfregiato,* and il Tiradritto if go witli a 
good heart, and be our own Griso. What ! three faces like 
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youTS, quietly passine by, who do yoa think wouldnH be glad to 
let them pass ì The bailifis at Monza must needs be weary of 
life to Btake against it a hundred crowns in so faazardous a game^ 
And, besides, don't you think I am so utterly unknown there, 
that a senrant of mine would be counted as nobody." 

After thus shaming Griso a little, he proceeded to gire him 
more ampie and particular instructions. Griso took his two 
companions, and set off with a cheerful and hardy look, bui 
cursing, in the bottom of his heart, Monza, and interdicts, and 
women, and the fancies of patrnng,! ^^^ walka d oi^ like a wolf 
which, urged by hanger, his body emaciated, and the farrows of 
his ribs impressed upon his grey bidè, descends from the moun- 
tains, where everything is covered with snow, proceeds suspi- 
eiously along the plain, stops, from timo to time, with uplifted 
foot, and waves his hairless tail ; 

*' RalMB bis uose, ind snufib tlM fìiithleflB wind," 

if perchance it may bring him the scent of man or beast ; erects 
his Sharp ears, and rolls aromid two sanguinary eyes, from which 
shine forth both eagerness for the prey and terror of pursuit. If 
the reader wishes to know whence I have got this fine line, it Ì8 
taken from a small unpublished work on Crusaders and Lom- 
barda, whieh will shortly be published, and make a great stir; 
and I bave borrowed it because it suited my purpose, and told 
where I got it, that I might not take credit due to others : so lei 
no one think it a pian of mine to proclaim that the authoF of this 
little hook and I are like brothers, and that I rummage at will 
among his manuscripts. 

The other project of Don Rodrigo's, was the deyising of some 
pianto prevent Renzo's again rejoining Lucia, or setting foot ìb 
that part of the country. He therefore resolyed to spread abroad 
rumours of threats and snares, which, coming to his hearing 
through some friend, might deprive him of any wish to return 
to that neighbourhood. He thought, however, that the surest 
way of doing this would be to procure his banishment by the 
Btate ; and to succeed in his project, he felt that law would be 
more likely to answer his purpose than force. He could, for ex» 
mmple, give a ht$ìp cdoniing ta the attempt made «t tfM panelli 

0* 
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age, paint it as an ^ggreBsire and seditious act, and, by means 
of the doctor, signify to the Podestà that this wasan opportunity 
of isstting an apprehension against Renzo. But our deliberato! 
quickly perceived that it woald not do for him to meddle in this 
infamous negotiation ; and, withont pondering over it any longer, 
he resolyed to open bis mind to Doctor Azzecca-Garbugli ; 
so far, that is, as was necessary to make him aequainted with bis 
desire. — ^There are so many edicts ! thought Don Rodrigo : and 
the doctoT^s not a goose : he will he aure to find something to 
soit my purpose— -some quarrel to pick with this rascally fellow 
òf a weaver : otberwise he must give up bis name. — But (bow 
strangely matters are brought aboat in this world !) while Don 
Rodrigo vras thus fixing upon the doctor, às the man most able to 
serve him, another person, one that nobody wouid imagine, even 
Renzo himself, was labouring, so to say, with ali bis heart, to 
serve him, in a far more certain and expeditious way than any 
the doctor could possibly bave devised. 

I bave often seen a child, more active, certainly, than needs 
be, but at every movement giving earnest of becoming, some 
day, a brave man : I bave often, I say, seen such a one busi ed, 
towards evening, in driving to coveradrove of little Indianpigs, 
which had been allowed ali day to ramble about in a field or 
orcbaia. He would try to make them ali enter the fold in a 
drove ; but it was labour in vain : one would strike off to the 
right, and while the little drover was running to bring him back 
into the herd, another, or two, or three, would start off to the 
left, in every direction. So that, after getting out of ali patience, 
he at last adapted himself to tbeir ways, first driving in those 
which were nearest to the entrance, and then going to fetch the 
otbers, one or two at a time, as they bappened to bave strayed 
away. A similar game we are obliged to play with our charac- 
ters ; — having sbeltered Lucia, we ran to Don Rodrigo, and 
now we must leave him to receive Renzo, who meets us in our 
way. 

After the moumful separation we bave related, he proceeded 
firom Monza towards Milan, in a state of mind our readers can 
easily imagine. To leave bis owq dwelling ; and, what was 
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worse, his native village ; and, what was worse stili, Lucia ; to 
find himself on the high road, without knowing where he waa 
about to lay his head, and ali on account of that villain ! When 
this imago presented itseif to Renzo's mind, he would he quite 
swallowed up with rage and the desire of vengeance ; but then 
he would recollect the prayer which he had joined in offering up 
with the good friar in the church at Pescarenico, and repent of 
his anger ; than he would again he roused to indignation ; but 
seeing an image in the wall, he would take off his hat, and stop 
a moment to repeat a prayer ; so that during this joumey he had 
killed Don Rodrigo, and raised him to life again, at least twenty 
times. The road bere was completely buried between two high 
banks, muddy, stony, furrowed with deep cart-ruts, which, after 
a shower, became perfect streams ; and where these did not fona 
a sufficient bed for the water, the whole road was inundated and 
reduced to a pool, so as to he almostimpassable. At such placesy 
a steep footpath, in the form of steps, up the bank, indicated 
that other passengers had made a track in the fields. Renzo 
mounted by one of these passes to the more elevated ground, 
and, looking aiound him, beheld the noble pile of the cathedral 
towering alone above the plain, not as if standing in the midst 
of a city, but rather as though it rose from a desert. He paused, 
forgetful of ali his sorrows, and contemplated thus at a distance 
that eighth wonder of the world, of which he had heard so much 
from his infancy. But tuming round, after a moment or two, 
he beheld along the horizon that rugged ridge of mountains : he 
beheld, distinct and elevated among these, his own Resegone^ 
and felt his blood curdle within him ; then indulging for a few 
minutes in a moumful look in that direction, he slowly and sadly 
tumed round, and co-ntinued his way. By deg^rees, he began to 
discem belfries and towers, cupolas and roofs ; then descending 
into the road, he walked forward for a long time ; and, when he 
found that he was near the city, accosted » passenger, and 
making a low bow, with the best politenes^ he was master of, 
said to him, " Will you he kind enough. Signor 
'* What do you waut, my brave youth V 
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" Can you direct me the shortest way to the Capuehin Con- 
rent where Father Bonaventura lives ]" 

The person to whom Renzo addressed himself was a wealthy 
resident in the neighhourhood, \vho having been that morning to 
Milan on business, was returningwithout having done anything, 
in great baste to leach bis home before dark, and therefore quite 
-willing to escape this detention. Nevertbeless, withoutbetray- 
ing any impatience, he courteousty Teplied : '^ My good friend, 
there are many more convents than one ; you must teli me more 
elearly which you are seeking." Renzo then drew from bis bo- 
tom Father Cristoforo's letter, and showed it to the gentleman, 
wbo having read the address ; ^* Porta Orientale," sald he, re- 
fuming it to him ; *' you are fortunate, young man ; the convent 
you want is not far from hence. Take this narrow Street to the 
left ; it is a bye-way ; not far oflf you will come to the corner of 
» long and low building: thia is the Lazzaretto ; foUow the moat 
that surrounds it, and you will come out at the Porta Orientale. 
Enter the gate, and three or four hundred yards farther, you will 
see a little square surrounded by fine elms ; there is the convent, 
«nd you cannot mistake it. God he with you, my brave youth.'* 
And, accompanying the last words with a courteous wave of the 
band, he continued bis way. Renzo stood surprised and edified 
at the afiable manners of the citizens towards strangers, and 
knew not that it was an unusual day — a day in which the Span* 
iah cloak had to stoop before the doublet. He foUowed the path 
that had been pointed out, and arrived at the Porta Orientale. 
IS^e reader, however, must not allow the scene now associated 
with this name to present itself to bis mind: the wide and 
straight Street flanked with poplars, outside ; the spacious open- 
ing between two piles of building, begun, at least, with some 
pretensions ; on first entering those two lateral mounds at the 
base of the bastions, regularly sloped, levelled at the top, and 
edged with trees ; that garden on one side, and further on, those 
palaces on theright and left of the principal Street of the suburbi 
"Wben Renzo entered by that gate, the Street outside ran straight 
along the whole length of the Lazzaretto, it being impossib]^ for 
it, for that distance, to do otherwise ; then it continued crooked 
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and narrow between two hedges. The gate consisted of two 
pillars with a roofìng above to protect the door-postSi and on 
one side a small cottage for the custom-house officers. The 
bases of the bastions were of irregular steepness, and the paye- 
ment was a rough and unequal surface of rubbish and fragments 
of broken vessels thrown there by chance. The Street of the 
suburb, which opened to the view of a person entering the Porta 
Orientale, bore no bad resemblance to that now facing the en- 
trance of the Porta Tosa. A small ditch ran along the middle, 
till within a few yaids of the gate, and thus divided it into two 
winding narrow streets, covered with dust or mud, according to 
the season. At the spot where was, and now is, the little Street 
called the Borghetto, this ditch emptied itself into a sewer, and 
thence into the other ditch that washes the walls. Here stood 
a column surmounted by a cross, called the Colamn of San Di- 
onigi : on the right and left were gardens enclosed by hedges, 
and at intervals a few small cottages, inhabited chiefly by wash» 
erwomen. Renzo entered the gate, and pursued bis way ; none 
of the custom-house officers spoke to him, which appeared to 
him the more wonderful, since the few in bis country who could 
boast of having been at Milan, had related roarvellous storica of 
the examinations and interrogations to which ali those who en- 
tered were subjected. The Street was deserted ; so mach so, 
that had he not heard a distant buzz indicating some gfreat move- 
ment, he would bave fancied he was entering a forsaken town. 
Advancing forward, without knowing what to make of this, he 
saw on the pavement certain white streaks, as white as snow ; 
but snow it could not be, since it does not fall in streaks, nor 
usually at this season. He adranced to one of these, looked at 
it, touched it, and felt assured that it was flour. A great abun- 
dance, thought he, there must be in Milan, if they scatter in this 
manner the gifts of God. They gave us to understand that there 
was a great famine eyerywbere. See how they go about to 
make us poor people quiet. Going a few steps further, and 
eoming up to the column, he ' saw at ita foot a stili stranger 
•ight ; scattered about on the steps of the pedestal were things 
which certainly were not stones, and had they been on a baker's 
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coanter, he would not bave hesitated a moment to cali them 
loaves. But Renzo would not so readily trust bis eyes, because 
forsootb ! Ibis was not a likely place for bread. — Let us see 
wbat tbese things can be, — saidbe again to himself ; and going 
to the column, be stooped down, and took one in bis band : it 
was really a round, yery wbite loaf, and sucb as Renzo was un- 
accustomed to eat, except on boly days. — ^It is really bread! 
said be aloud, so ^eat was bis astonisbment : — is this tbe way 
they scatter it in tbis country ? in sucb a year too ? and don't 
tbey even give tbemselves tbe trouble to pick up wbat falls % 
^ ihia mpat. \ ^f thft land of Cuccafirna ! » After ten miles' walk in 
tbe fresb morning air, Ibis bread, wben be bad recovered bis 
self-possession, aroused bis appetite. — Sball I take it 1 delibe- 
rated be : pob ! tbey haye \efi it bere to tbe discretion of doga, 
and surely a Cbristiaa roay taste it. And, after ali, if tbe owner 
oomes forwaVd, I will pay bim. Tbus reasoning be put tbe loaf 
he beld in bis band into one pocket, took up a second and put it 
into tbe otber, and a third, wbicb be began to eat, and tben pro- 
ceeded on bis way, more uncertain than ever, and longing to 
bave tbis strange mystery cleared up. Scarcely bad be started, 
wben be saw people issuing from tbe interior of tbe city, and 
he stood stili to watcb tbose wbo first appeared* Tbey were a 
man, a woman, and, a little way bebind, a boy : ali tbree cany- 
ing a load on tbeir backs wbicb seemed beyond tbeir strength, 
and ali tbree in a most extraordinary condition. Tbeir dress, or 
ratber tbeir rags, covered witb flour, tbeir faces floured, and, at 
tbe same time, distorted and mucb beated ; tbey walked not only 
as if wearied by tbeir load, but trembling, as if tbeir limbs bad 
been beaten and bruised. Tbe man staggered under tbe weigbt 
of a largo sack of flour, wbicb, bere and tbere in boles, scattered 
a sbower around at every stumble, at every disturbance of bis 
equilibrium. But tbe figure of tbe woman was stili more awk- 
ward : an unwieldy bulk, two extended arma, wbicb seemed to 
bear it up witb difficulty, and looked like two carved bandles 
from tbe neck to tbe widest part of a largo kilderkin, and be» 

* TIm name of «q ideal country aflbnliog aU aorts of pleaaivpu 
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neath this enormous body, two legs, nakéd up to the knees, 
which could scarcely totter along. Renzo gazed steadily at this 
great bulk, and discovered that it was the woman's gown turned 
up around ber, with as much flour in it as it could hold, and ra- 
ther more, so that from time to time it was scattered in handfuls 
over the ground. The boy held with both hands a. basket full 
of bread upon bis head ; but, from having shorter legs than bis 
parents, he kept falling behind by degrees, and in running for- 
ward to overtake them, the basket lost its balance, and a few 
loaves fell. 

*' If you let another fall, you yile, helpless. ..." said the mo- 
ther, gnashing ber teeth at the chili. 

*< I don't let them fall ; they fall thelmselves. How can I help 
it t" replied he. 

*' Eh ! it's well for you that I bave my hands engaged," re- 
joined the woman, shaking ber fist as if she would baye given 
the poor child a blow ; and with this movement she sent forth a 
fresh cloud of flour, enough to bave made more than the two 
loaves the boy bad let fall. 

** Come, come,'' said the man, ** we will go back presently to 
pick them up, or somebody will do it for us : we bave been a 
long while in want : now that we bave got a little abundance, 
let US enjoy it in blessed peace." 

In the meantime people arrived from without ; and one of them 
accosting the woman, '* Where must we go to get bread ?" asked 
he. »♦ Forward, forward," was ber reply ; and when they were 
a few yards past she added, muttering, '^These blackguard 
peasants will come and sweep ali the bake-hoiMOS and maga- 
zines, and there will be nothing left for us." 

** There's a little for everybody, magpie," said the husband ; 
♦* plenty, plenty." 

From this and similar scenes which Renzo heard and wit- 
nessed, be -began to gather that he had come to a city in a state 
of insurrection, and that this was a day of victory ; that is to 
say when every one helped bimself in proportion to his inclina- 
tion and power, giving blows in payment. However we mvf 
desire to make oor poor moantaineer appear to the best adyan* 
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tage, yet historical accaraoy obligea uà to sa^r^ that hia firat feel- 
Ingr was that of aatiafaction. ile kad ao little to rejoice at in 
the ordinary courae of thinga, that he waa inclined to approva 
of anything that might make a change, whatever it might he. 
And besides, not being a man auperior to hia age, he entertained 
the common opinion, or prejudice, that the acarcity of bread waa 
produced by monopolista and bakera ; and readily did he eateem 
every method juatifiable of rescuing from their graap the food, 
which they, according to this opinion, ao cruelly denied to the 
hangar of a whole people. He resolved, however, to get out of 
the tumult, and rejoiced at being directed to a Capuchin, who 
would givo him shelter and good advice. Engaged in auch 
thoughta, and looking about him at the freah yictora who ap- 
peared, laden with spoil, he took the ahurt road that stili re* 
mained to i^ch the convent. 

On the present site of a noble palace, with ita beautiful por» 

tico, there was formerly, and till within a very few years, a 

amali aquare, and at the farthest side of this, the ehurch and 

convent of the Capucbina, with four largo elma standing before 

t {bem. We congratulate, not without envy, those of our readera 

I who bave not aeen Milan aa thus described : that is, because 

I they muat he very young, and bave not had mach timo to oom- 

Imit many follies. Renzo went straight to the door, put into bis 

boaom the remaining half loaf, took out hia letter and held it 

ready in hia band, and rang the beli. A amali wicket waa 

opened at the aummona, and the face of the porter appeared at 

the grate to aak who waa there. 

<' One from the country, bringing an important letter to Fa- 
ther Bonaventura from Father Cristoforo." ' 

** Give it me," aaid the porter, putting hia band through the 
grate. 

** No, no," aaid Renzo, *^ I muat give it into hia own banda," 

*' He ia not in the convent." 

*^ Let me come in, then, and I will wait for him," replied 
Renzo. 

*^ FoUow my advice," rejoined the friar : ** go and wait in the 
ehorch, where you maj be employing yoai^lf prc^tably. Yon 
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cannot be admitted into the convent at present." So sayingy 
he closed the wicket. 

Renzo stood irresolute, with the letter in his hand. He then 
took a few steps towards the door of the church, to follow the 
advice of the porter, but thought he would first just give another 
glance at the stir outside. He crossed the square, reached the 
side of the road, and stood with his arms crossed on his breast 
to watch the thickest and most noisy part of the crowd that was 
issuing from the interior of the city. The vortex attracted our 
spectator. — Let us go and see, thought he ; and again taking 
out the piece of bread, he began to eat, and advanced towards 
, the crowd. While he is walking thither we will relate, as 
briefly as possible, the causes and beginnings of this uproar. 



CHAPTER XII. 



This was the second year of the scarcity. In the preceding 
year, the surplus remaining from former seasons had more or 
less supplied the defìciency ; and tlie people, neither satiated 
nor famished, but certainly sufficiently unprovided for, had 
reached tlie harvest of 1628, in which our story finds us. Now 
this harvest, so long and eagerly looked forward to, proved stili 
iess productive than the former, partly on account of the adverse 
character of the season (and that not only at Milan, but in a 
great measure in the surrounding country) and partly by the 
agency of man. Such were the ravages and havoc of the war 
— that araiable war to which we bave already alluded — that in 
the parts of the country bordering on its scene, much more land 
than usuai remained uncultivated and deserted by the peasants, 
who, instead of working to provide food for tbemselves and 
others, were obliged to wander about as beggars. I bave said 
more than usuai, because the insupportable taxes, levied with 
unequalled cupidity and foUy — the habitual conduct, even in 
perfect peace, of the stationary troops — conduct which the 
mournful documents of the age compare to that of an invading 
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enemy — and other reasons, which this is not the place to enu- 
merate, had for sometim»>been producing this sad effect through- 
out the whole of the Milanese : the particular circurnstanees cf 
which we are now speaking, being but the sadden exacerbation 
of a chronic disease. No sooner had this deficient harvest been 
gathered in, than the provisions for the arm j, and the waste 
which always accompanies them, made such a fearful void in it, 
that scarcity quickly made itself felt, and with scarcity its mel- 
ancholy, but profitable, as well as inevitable, effect, a rise of 
prices. 

But when the price of food reaches a certain point, there al- 
ways arises (at least hitherto it has always arisen ; and if it is 
80 stili, after ali that has been writteq by so many learned men, 
what must it bave been in those days !) — there always arises an 
opinion among the many that it is not the effect of scarcity. 
They forget that they had foreseen and predicted such an issue]"; 
they suddenly fancy that there is plenty of corn, and that the 
evil proceeds from there not being as much distributed as is re- 
quired for consumption ; propositions sufficiently preposterous, 
but which fiatter both their anger and their hopes. Corn mo- 
nopolists, either real or imaginary, largo landholders, the bakers 
who purchased corn, ali in short, who had either little or much, 
or were thought to haveany, were charged with being the causes 
of the scarcity and dearness of provisions ; they were the objects 
of universal complaint, and of the hatred of the multitude of 
every rank. The popìilace could teli with certainty where there 
were magazines and granaries full and overflowing with corn, 
and even requiring to he propped up ; they indicated most ex- 
travagant numbers of sacks ; they talked with certainty of the 
immense qaantities of grain secretly despatched to other placcs, 
where probably it was asserted with equal assurance and equal 
excitement, that the corn grown there was transported to Milan. 
They implored from the magistrates those precautìons which al- 
ways appear, or at least, bave always hitherto appeared, so equit- 
able, so simple, so capable of drawing forth the corn which they 
affirm to be seereted, walled up, or buried, and of restoring to 
them abundanee* The magistrates, therefore, busied themselves 
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in fixing the hìgfaest price that was to bè charged upon every 
commodity ; in threatening punishment to any one wbo should 
refuse to sell ; and making other regalations of a similar nature* 
As, howevjer, ali human precautions, how vigorotos soeFer, can 
neither diminish the nocessity of food, nor produce crops out of 
season ; and as these individuai precautions offered no very in- 
viting terms to other countries where there inight be a super- 
abundance, the evi! continued and increased. The multitude at- 
tributed such an effect to the scarcity and feebleness of the reme* 
dies, and loudly solicited some more spirited and decisive mea- 
sures. Unfortunately, they found a man after their own heart. 

In the absence of the governor, Don Gonzalo Femandez de 
Cordova, who was encamped over Casale del Monferrato, the 
High Chancellor Antonio Ferrer, also a Spaniard, supplied bis 
place at Milan. This man saw (and who could help seeing it t) 
that a moderate price on bread is in itself a most desìrable thing ; 
and he thought (bere was bis mistake) that an order from bim 
would suffice to produce it. He fìxed the limit (la meta, by 
which name the tariff was distinguished in articles of food,) at 
the price that bread would bave had, if the corn had been gene- 
rally sold at thirty-three livres the bushel, and they sold it as 
high as eighty. He acted like the old woman who thought to 
make herself young again by changing ber baptismal faith. 

Regulations less irrational and less unjust had, on more than 
one occasion, by the resistance of actual circumstances, remained 
unexecuted ; but that this should be carried into effect was un- 
dertaken by the multitude, who, seeing their demands at last 
converted into a law, would not suffer it to be a mere form. 
They immediately ran to the bake-houses, to demand bread at 
the fixed price ; and they required it with that air of tlireatening 
resolution which passion, force, and law united could impart. It 
need not be asked if the bakers resisted. With sleeves turned 
up, they were busied in carrying, putting into the oven, and tak- 
ing out thence, withou^ntermission f for the people, having a 
confused idiea that it was too violent an attempt to last long, be- 
sieged the bake-houses incessantly, to enjoy their temporary good 
fortune ; and every reader can imagi ne what a pleasure it must 
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bave been to drudge like a slave, and expose one's self mora 
than usually to an attack of pleurisy, to be, after ali, a loser in 
consequence. But with magistrates on ono side threatening 
punishments, and the people on the other importunate, murmur- 
ing at every delay that was interposed in senring them and in- 
definitely menacing some one or other of their chastisements, 
which are always the worst that are inflicted in this world — ^there 
was no help for it; drudge they must; they were forced to 
empty and replenish their ovens; and sell. However, to keep 
them up to such employment, it was of little avail to impose 
strict orders, and keep them in Constant fear ; it was a question 
of absolute practicability ; and had the thing lasted a little long- 
er, they cotUd bave dono no more. They remonstrated inces- 
santly against the iniquitous and insupportable weight of the 
burden laid upon them, and protested they would willingl^ throw 
theshovel into the oven, and take their departure ; and yet they 
continued to persevero as Uiey could, longing, hoping, that, some 
day or other, the High Chancellor would come to bis senses. 
But Antonio Ferrer, who was what would now be called a man 
of character, replied that the bakers had made enormous profits 
in past times ; that they would make equally great gains in bet- 
ter times to come, that, therefore, it was both reasonable and ne- 
cessary they should now make some compensation to the public, 
and that, in the meanwhile, they must go on as they could. 
"Whether he were really convinced of the truth of those reasons 
he alleged to others, or whether, peiceiving, from its effects, the 
impossibility of maìntaining this regulation, he was willing to 
leave to others the odium of revoking it ; for who can now look 
into Antonio Ferrer's mind ? yet certain it is he did not relax one 
iota of what he had established. At length, the decurioni, (a 
municipal magistracy composed of nobles, which lasted till the 
ninety-sixth year of the last century) informed the Governor, by 
Iettar, of the state in which matters stood, hoping he might be 
able to suggest some remedy. ^ 

Don Gonzalo, buried over head in the affairs of war, did what 
the reader will certainly imagine ; he nominated a Councii, 
which he endowed with full authority to fix such a price upon 
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bread as could become current, Ihus doin^ justice to both parties. 
The depaties assembled, or, as it was expressed, after the Span* 
ish fashion, in the jargon of those days, the junta met ; and, af- 
ter a hundred bowin^, compliments, preambles, sighs, whispor- 
ings, airy propositions, and subterfuges, arged, by a necessity 
which ali felt, to come to some determination, conscious that they 
were casting an important die, but aware that there was no other 
coarse to be taken, they at length agreed to augment the price of 
bread. The bak^rs once more breathed, but the people raved. 

The evening preceding the day in which Renzo arrived at Mi- 
lan, the streets and squares swarmed with men, who, transported 
with indignation, and swayed by a prevailing opinion, assem- 
bled — ^whether acquaintances or strangers — ^in knots and parties 
without any prerions concert, and almost without being aware of 
it, like rain drops on a bill side. Eyery conyersation increased 
the general belief, and roused the passions of both hearer and 
speaker. Amongst the many excited ones, there were some few 
of cooler temperament, who stood quietly watching with great 
satisfaction the troabling of the water, who busied themselves in 
troubling it more and more, with sach reasonings and stories as 
rogues knoW how to invent, and agitated minds are so ready to 
believe, and who determined not to let it calm down without first 
catching a little fish. Thousands went to rest that night with 
an indeterminate feeling that somethingmust and would be done. 
Crowds assembled before day-break : children, women, men, old 
people* workmen, beggars, ali grouped together at random ; bere 
was a cohfused whispering of many voices ; there, one declaimed 
to a crowd of applauding bystanders ; this one asked bis nearest 
fellow the same question that had just been put to himself ; that 
other repeated the exclamation that he heard resounding in his 
ears ; everywhere were disputes, threats, wonderings ; aqd yiery 
few words made up the materials of so many conrersations. 

There only wanted something to lay hold of : some beginning, 
some kind of impètus to reduce words to deeds, and this was not 
long wanting. Towards dàybreak, little boys issued jfirom the 
bakers* shòps, csirrying baskets of bread to the houses of their 
usuai customers. The first appeaxance of one of these unlucky 
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boys in a crowd of people, was like the fall of a lighted sqaib in 
a ganpowder magazine. '' Let us see ì£ there's bread bere !" 
exclaimed a bundred voices, in an instant. '' Aye, for the ty- 
rants who roll in abundance, and woald let us die of hunger," 
said one, approaching the boy ; and raising bis band to the edge 
of the basket, he snatched at it, and exclaimsd, ** Let me see !" 
The boy coloured, turned pale, trembled, and tried to say, *' Let 
me go on ;" buf the words died between bis lips, and slackening 
bis arms, he endeavoured to disengage them hastily from the 
straps. 

*' Down with the basket !" was the instantaneous cry. Many 
banda seized it, and brought it to the groand ; they then threw 
the cloth that covered it into the air. A tepid fragrance was dif- 
fused around. *' We, too, are Christiana : we mast haye bread 
to eat, " said the first. He took out a loaf, and, raising it in 
yiew of the crowd, began to eat ; in an instant ali banda were in 
the basket, and in less Urne than one can relate it, ali had disap- 
peared. Those who had got none of the spoil, irritated at the 
sight of what the o^ers had gained, and animated by the facility 
of the enterprìse, moved off by parties in quest of other straying 
baskets, which were no sooher met with than they were pillaged 
immediately. Nor was it necessary to atCack the bearers : those 
who unfortunately were on their way, as soon as they saw which 
way the wind blew, voluntarily laid down their burdens, and 
took to their heels. Nevertheless, those who remained without 
a supply were, beyond comparison, the greater part ; nor were 
the victors half satisfied with such insignificant spoil ; and some 
tbere were mingled in the crowds who had resolved upon a much 
better regulated attack. *' To the bake-bouse, to the bake-house !" 
was the cry. 

In the Street called La Corsia de Servi was a bake-house, 
which is stili tbere, hearing the same name — a name that, in 
Tuscan, means " The Bakery of the Crutches," and, in Milan- 
ese, is composed of words so extravagant, so whimsical, so out- 
of-the-way, that the alphabet of the Italian language does not 
afford lettera to express ita sound.* In this direction the crowd 
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advanced. The people of the shop were busy questioning the 
poor boy who had returned unladen, and he, pale with terror, 
and greatly discomposed, was unintelligibly relating his unfor- 
tunate adventure, when, saddenly, they heard a noise as of a 
crowd in motion : it increases and approaches ; the forerunners 
of the crowd are in sight. 

** Shut, lock up ; quick, quick :'' one runa to beg assistance 
from the sheriff ; the others hastily shut up the shop, and bolt 
and bar the doors inside. The mukitudes begin to increase 
without, and the cries redouble of — **Bread! bread! Open! 
open !" 

At this juncture the sheriff arrived, in the midst of a troop of 
halberdiers. *' Make room, make room, my boys ; go home, go 
home: make room for the sheriff!" cried he. The throng, not 
too much crowded, gaye way a little, so that the halberdiers 
could advance and get dose to the door of the shop, though not 
in a very orderly manner. " But, my friend s," said the sheriff, 
addressing the people from thence, ** wh^t are you doing bere ì 
Go home, go home. Where is your fear of God ? What will 
our master the King say ì We don't wish to do yoa any harm ; 
but go home, like good fello ws. What in the world can you do 
bere, in such a crush % There is nothing good to be got bere, 
either for the soul or body. Go home, go home !" fiut how 
were those next the speaker, who saw his face and could bear 
his words, even had they been willing to obey — how were they 
to accomplish it, urged forward as they were, and almost tram- 
pled upon by those behind ; who, in their tum, were trodden 
upon by others, like wave upon waye, and step upon step, to the 
yery edge of the rapidly-increasing throng ? The sherifi* began 
to feel a little alarmed. *' Make them give way, that I may get 
a little breath," said he to his halberdiers ; '' but don't hurt 
anybody. Let us try to get into the shop. Knock, make them 
give way !" 

** Back ! back !" cried the halberdiers, throwing themselves 
in a body, upon their nearest neighbours, and pushing them 
back with the point of their weapons. The people replied with 
a gromblÌDg shout, and retreated as they could, dispersing blows 
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on the breast an(ji stomaeh in profusion, and treading apon the 
toes of those behind : while such was the general rush, the 
squéezing and trampling, that those who were in the middle of 
the thropg would have given anjthing to have been elsewhere. 
In the meanwhile, a small space was cleared before the honse ;% 
the sheriff knocked and kicked against the door, calling to those 
within to open it : these, seeing from the window how things 
stood, ran down in baste and admitted the sheriff, foUowed by 
the halberdiers, who crept in one after another, the last repuls- 
ing the crowd with their weapons. When ali were secared, 
they re-bolted the door, and, running up-stairs, the sheriff dis- 
played himself at the window. We leave the reader to imagine 
the outcry ! 

" My friends !" cried he : many looked up. " My friends ! 
go home. A general pardon to ali who go home at once !" 

'* Bread ! bread ! Open ! open !" were the most conspicuous 
words in the sa vago vociferations the crowd sent forth in reply. 

" Justice, my friends ! take care ; you have yet time given 
you. Come, get away ; return to yonr houses. You shall have 
bread ; but this is not the way to get it. £h ! ... .eh ! what are 
you doing down there ? Eh ! at this door ? Fie, fie upon you ! 
I see, I see : justice ! take care ! It is a great crime. l'm com- 
ing to you. Eh ! eh ! away with those irons ; down with those 
hands ! Fie ! you Milanese, who are talked of ali over the 
world for peaceableness ! Listen ! listen ! you have always 
been good sub. . . .Ah, you rascals !" 

This rapid transition of style was caused by a stono, which, 
Goming from the hands of one of these good subjects, struck the 
forehead of the sheriff, on the left protuberance of bis metaphy- 
sical profundities. ** Rascals ! rascals !" continued he, shutting 
the window in a rage, and retìring from view. But though he 
had shouted to the extent of the powers of bis throat, bis words, 
both good and bad, had vanished and consumed in thin air, re- 
pulsed by the cries which came from below. The objects that 
now, as he afterwards described, presented themselves to bis 
▼iew, were stones and iron bars, (the first they could lay hold of 
.by the way,) with which they tried to foree open therdoors and 
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Windows ; and they already had made considerable progress in 
their work. 

In the meantime, the masters and shop-boys appeared at the 
upper Windows, armed with stones, (they had probably unpaved 
the yard,) and crying out to those below, with horrible looks and 
gestures, to let them alone, they showed their weapons, and threat- 
ened to let fly among them. Seeing that nothing else would avail, 
they began to throw at them in reality. Not one fell in vain* 
since the press was such that even a grain of corn, as the say- 
ing was, could not bare reached the ground. 

*' Ah ! you ^eat yagabonds ! you great villains ! Is this the 
bread you give to poor people ? Ah ! alas ! oh ! Now, now, 
at US 1" was raised from below. More than one was injured, 
and two boys were killed. Fury increased the strength of the 
people ; the doors and bars gave way ; and the crowd poured 
into the passages in torrents. Those within, pereciving their 
danger, took refuge in the garrets : ^e sheriflf, the halberdiers, 
and a few of the household gathered together bere in a corner, 
under the slates ; and others, escaping by the sky-lights, W£«i- 
dered about on the roof like cats. 

The sight of the spoil made the viotors forget their designa of 
sanguinary vengeance. They flew upon the large chests, and 
instàntly pillaged them. Others, instead, hastened to tear open 
the counter, seized the tills, took out by handfuls, pocketed and 
set off with, the money, to return for bread afterwards, if there 
remained any. The crowd dispersed themselves through the 
interior magazines. Some laid hold of the sacks and drew them 
out ; others tumed them wrong side upwards, and untying the 
mouth, to reduce them to a weight which they could mzmage to 
carry, shook out some of the flour ; others crying out, " Stay, 
stay !" came underneath to prevent this waste, by catching it in 
their clothes and aprons ; others, again, fell upon a kneading- 
trough, and seized the dough, which ran oyer their hands and 
escaped their grasp on every side : bere, one who had snatched 
up a meal-sieve, came brandishing it in the air. Some come, 
some go, some handle : men, women, children, swarm around ; 
pushes, blows, and cries are bandied about ;' 9nd a wbite pow- 
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èer that rises in clouds and deposits itself in every direction, in- 
Tolves the whole proceeding in a thick mist. Outside, is a crowd 
oomposed of two reverse processions, which alternately separate 
and'intermingle, some going out with their prey, others enter- 
ing to share the spoil. 

While th-is bake-house was being thus plandered, none of the 
othert were quiet and free from danger ; but at none had the 
people assembled in such nambers as to be very daring. In some,, 
tìie masters had collected a few auxiliaries, and stood upon their 
defence : others, less strong m numbers, or more terrified, camer 
to some kind of agreement ; they distributed bread to those who 
had begun to crowd around their shops, if they would be con* 
tent with this and go away. Those who did witlidraw, did so» 
net so much because they were contented with their aequisitions» 
as because the halberdiers and polìce, keeping at a distance fron^ 
the tremendous scene at the Bake-house of the Crutches, ap- 
peaied, nevertheless, elsewìRre in suf&cient force to keep in awe 
these smaller parties of mutineers. By this means, the confns* 
ion and concourse continued to augment at this first unfòrtunate 
bake-house ; for ali those whose fingers itched to be at work, 
and whose hearts were set upon doing some great deed, repaired 
thither, where their friends were in greatest numbers, and impu* 
nity was seeure. 

Such was the state of things, when Renzo, finishing, as w& 
bave related, his piece of bread, came to the suburb of the Porta 
Orientale, and set off, without being aware of it, exactly to the 
centrai scene of the tumult. He continued hrs way, now urged 
forward, now hindered, by the crowd ; and as he walked, h& 
watohed and listened, to gather from the confused murmur of 
voices some more positive information of the state of things» 
The following are nearly the words he caught on his way. 

" Now,** said one, " the infamous imposture of these villain» 
is discovered, who said that there was no more bread, nor flour^ 
Bor cori» Now we see things clearly and distinctly, and they 
can no longer deceive us as they have done» Huirah for 
plenty !" 

** I teli yott ali this just goes foì oothing/' said anothex ^ ^ is 
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is only like making a hole in water; so that it will be the worse 
for US, if we don^t get full justice doue us. Bread will be sold 
at a low price : but they will put poison in it to kill us poor 
people like flies. They've said already that we are too many : 
they said so in the council ; and I know it for certain, because I 
heard it with these ears from an acquaintance of mine, who is 
the friend of a relation of a scullion of one of these lords." 

" They are not things to be laughed at," said another poor 
wretch, who was foaming at the mouth, and holding up to bis 
bleeding head a ragged pocket-handkerchief ; some neighbour» 
by way of consolation, echoing bis remark. 

^^ Make way, gentleman : pray be good enough to make way 
for a poor father of a family, who is carrying something to eat 
to five famished children." These were the words of one who 
came staggering under the weight of a large sack of flour ; and 
everybody instantly drew back to attend to bis request. 

^^ I," said another, almost in an under tone, to bis companion, 
'^ I shall take my departare. I am a man of the World, and 
I know how these things go. These clowns who now make so 
much noise, to-morrow or next day will be shut up in theìr 
houses, cowering with fear. I bave already noticed some faces, 
some worthy fellows, who are going about as spies, and taking 
note of those who are bere and not bere ; and wben ali is over 
they will render in an account, and brlng punishment on tfiose 
who deserre it.*' 

" He who protecte the bakers," cried a sonorous ^oice, which 
attracted Renzo's attention, " is the superintendent of provia- 
lons." 

" They are ali rascals,*' seid a by-stander. 

<* Yes ; but he is at the head of them," replied the first. 

The superintendent of provisions, elected eyery year by the 
govemor, from a list of six nobles, formed by the council of de^ 
curioni, was the president of ibis council, as well as of the court 
of proTisions, which, eomposed of. twelye noblemMi, had, toge* 
ther with other duties, ihat of overlooking the distribution of 
com in the city. The peJrson who occupied this post must, ne- 
cessnrilyi in times of scarcityand ignoranoe, haye be n regarded 
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as the author of the eTÌl, unless he had acted like Ferrer — a 
course which was not in his power, even had the idea entered 
bis mind. 

" Rascals !" exclalmed another : " could they do worse 1 
They haye actually dared to say that the high chancellor is an 
old foci, to rob him of his credit, and get the government int^ 
their own hands. We ought to make a largo hen-coop, and 
put thcm in, to live upon vetches and cockle-weed, as they would 
treat us." 

" Bread, eh I" said one who was making as great haste as he 
could. " Bread ? Blows with stones of a pound weight — stones 
falling plump, that carne down like hail. And such bieaking 
of ribs ! I long to be at my own house." 

Among such sentences as these, by which it is difficult to say 
whether he were more informed or perplexed, and among num- 
berless knocks and pushes, Renzo at last arrived opposite the 
bake-house. The crowds bere had eonsiderably dispersed, so 
ihat he could contemplate the dismal scene of recent confusion 
~-the walls unplastered and defaced with stones and bricks, the 
Windows broken, and the door destroyed. 

" These are no rery fine doings," thought Renzo to himself : 
<* if they treat ali the bake-houses in this way, where wìll they 
make bread ? In the ditches V 

From timo to timo somebody would issue from the house, car- 
rying part of a bin, of a tub, or of a bolting-hutch,.1^e polo of a 
kneading instrument, a bench, a basket, a journal, a waste-book, 
or something belonging to this unfortunate bake-house ; and shout- 
ing " Make room, make room," would pass on through the crowd. 
AH these, he obseryed, went in the same direction, and to some 
fixed place. Renzo, determined to find out the meaning of this 
procedure, foHowed behind a man who, having tied together a 
bundle of broken planks and chips, carried it off on his back, 
and, like the others, took the road that runs along the northern 
side of the cathedral, and receiyes its name from the flight of 
steps which was then in eyistence, and has only lately been 
reimoTed. The wish of obserring %hat happened, did mot 
prevent our mountaimeer, on arriving in sight of this noble pile, 
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from stopping to gaze upwards, with open mouth. He then 
quickened his pace to overtake his self-chosen guide ; and, on 
tarning the corner, gave another glance at the front of the build- 
ing, at that time in a rude and far-froin-finished state, keeping 
ali the while dose behind his leader, who advanced towards 
the middle of the square. The crowds became more dense as 
he went forward, but they made way for the carrier ; and while 
he cleft the waves of people, Renzo, following in his wake, ar- 
ri ved with him in the very centre of the throng. Here was a 
space, and in the midst a bonfire, a heap of embers, the relics 
of the implements before mentioned. Around, the people were 
dancing and clapping their hands, mingling in the uproar a 
thousand shouts of triumph and imprecation. 

The man with the bundle upset it into the embers ; others» 
with a long, half-bumt pole, gathered them up and raked them 
together from the sides and underneath ; the smoke increased 
and thickened, the flame again burst forth, and with it, the re- 
doubled cries of the by-standers : " Hurrah for plenty ! Death 
to those who would starve lìs ! Away with the famine ! Per- 
ish the Court of ProTision! Perish the junta! Hurrah for 
plenty ! Hurrah for bread !" 

To say the truth, the destruction of sieyes and kneading- 
troughs, the pillaging of bake-houses, and the routing of bakers, 
are not the most expeditious means of providing a supply of 
bread ; but this is one of those metaphysical subtleties which 
never enter the mind of the multitude. Renzo, without being of 
too metaphysical a tum, yet not being in such a state of excite- 
ment as the others, couid not avoid making this reflection in 
his mind ; he kept it, however, to himself, for this, among other 
reasons : because, out of so many faces, there was not one, that 
seemed to say, " My friend, if I am wrong, correct me, and I 
shall he indebted to you.'* 

The flame had again sunk; no one was seen approaching 
with fresh combustibles, and the crowd was beginning to feel 
impatient, when a rumour was spread that at the Cordusio (a 
small square or cross-way not far distant,) they had laid siege to 
a bake-house. In similar circumstances, the announcement of 
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an event yery often produces it. Together with this rumour, a 
general wish to repair thither gained ground among the multi- 
tude : " I am going ; are you going ? Let us go, let us go !'* 
were heard in every direction ; the crowd broke up, were set in 
motion, and moTed on. Renzo remained behind, almost sta- 
tionary, except when dragged forvrard by the torrent ; and in 
the meanwhile held counsel with himself, whether he should 
make bis escape from the stir, and return to the convent in 
search of Father Bonaventura, or go and see this affray too. 
Curiosity prevailed. He resolved, however, not to mingle in 
the thickest of the crow^ at the risk of broken bones, or some- 
thing worse ; but to keep at a distance and watch. Hayìng de- 
termined on bis plans, and finding himself tolerably nnobserved 
he took out the second roll, and biting off a mouthful, moved 
forward in the rear of the tumultuons body. 

By the outlet at one corner of the square, the multitude had 

already entered the short and narrow Street Pescheria vecchioy* 

and thence through the crookedarchway, into the Piazza de^Mer- 

canti.f Very few were there who, in passing the niche which 

divide§, about the centre, the terrace of the edifico then called 

the College of Doctors, did not cast a slight glance upwards at 

the great statue that adoms it — at that serious, surly, frowning, 

morose countenance of Don Filippo II., which, even in marble, 

enforces a feeling of respect, and seems ready to say, ** I am 

bere, you rabbie !" 

Jn ^hifl v'^^' he is now emptv. bv a singular accident. About a 

\^ ylhnndred a nd sev enty years after the events we are now relatin ^. 

O Tty one moming, tbe head of the statue that stood there was ex- 

^\ changed, the sceptre was taken out of bis band, and a dagger 

' placed there instead, and on the statue was inscribed the name 

of Marcus Brutus. Thus adomed, it remained, perhaps a cou- 

pie of years ; but, one moming, some persons who had no sym- 

pathies with Marcus Brutus, and who must even have berne 

him a secret grudge, threw a rope around the statue, tore it 

down, and bestowed upon it a htmdred injuries ; thus mangled, 

•The Old Fiah Market. 

t The Square of the Mercbantg 
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and reduced to a shapeless trunk, they dragged it along, with a 
profuse accompàniment of epithets, through the streets, and 
when they were well tired, threw it — no one knows wkere. 
Who would have foretold this to Andrea Biffi, when he sculp- 
tured it? 

From the square of the Mercanti the clamoroia multitud* 
turned into the by-street de^ Fustagnai, whenoe they poùred into 
the Cordtisio» Every one, immediately on entering the Bqaare, 
turned their eyes towards the bake-house that had been indicated 
to them. But, instead of the crowd of friends whom they ex- 
pected to find already at work, they saw only a few, irresolutely 
hovering about at some distance from the shop, which was fai»- 
tened up, and protected by armed men at the Windows, who gave 
tokens of a determinatiom to defend themselves in case of need. 
They, therefore, turned back and paused, to inform those who 
were coming up, and sèe what course the others would wish to 
take ; some returned, or remained behind. There was a general 
retreat and detention, asking and answering of questions, a kind 
of stagnation,'signs of irresolution, then a general murmur of 
consultation. At this moment an ill-omened voice was heard. 
in the midst of the crowd : " The house of the superintendent 
of provisions is dose by ; let us go and get justice, and lay siege 
to it," It seemed rather the common recollection of an agree- 
ment already concluded, than the acceptance of apreposal. " To 
the superintendent's ! to the superintendent's !" wae the only 
cry that could he heard. The crowd moved forward with unani- 
mous fury towards the Street where the house, named at such 
an ill-fated moment, was situated* 



CHAPTER Xra. 



The unfortunate superintendent was at this moment digesting a 
poor and scanty dinner, unwillingly eaten with a little stale 
bread, and awaiting, with much suspense, th9 terminatioQ of 
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this stonn, far firom snspecting thstt it was about to fall with 
Siich violence upon his own head. Some benevolent p^rson 
preceded the crowd in urgent haste, and entered the house to 
wam him of his pressing danger. The servants, already at- 
tracted to the door by the noise, were looking with mnch alarm 
np the Street, in the direction of the approaching tumult. While 
listening to the warning, theVanguard carne in sight; they ran 
in haste and terror to inform theìr master, and while he was de- 
liberating whether he should fly, and how he should accomplish 
it, some one else arrived to teli him there was no longer time for 
flight. Scarcely was there time for the servants to secure the 
door. They, however, barred and locked it, and then ran to 
iksten the Windows, as when a yiolent stonn is threatening, and 
the hail is expected to come down erery moment. The increas- 
ing howls of the people, falling like a thtmder-clap, resounded 
throngh the empty yard ; every corner of the house re-echoed it ; 
and in the midst of the tremendeus and mingled uproar, were 
fteard, Ioadly and repeatedly, the blows of stones upon the door.. 
" The superintendent ! The tyrant ! The fellow who would 
t taire us ì We'U bave him dead or alive l'* 

The poor man wandered firom room to' room, pale, and almost 
breathless with terror, striking his hands together, commending 
bimself to God, and imploring his servants to stand firm, and 
find him some way of making his escape. But how, and where ? 
He ascended to the garret, and there, through an aperture be- 
tween the ceiling and the tiles, looked anxiously into the street,^ 
and saw it swarming with the enraged populace ; more terriiìed 
than ever, he then withdrew to seek the most secure and secret 
liiding-place he could find. Here he crouched down and listened 
'^whether the awful burst of fury would ever subside, and tlie tu- 
mult ever abate ; but hearing that the uproar rather became mora 
savage and outrageous,. and the blows against the door more ra- 
pidly repeated, his heart sank within him, and he hastily stopped 
his ears. Then, as if beside himself, gnashing his teeth and 
distorting his countenance, he impetuously extended his arms, 
and shook his fists, as if he would keep the door secure spite of 
ali the pushes and blows. At last, in absolute despair, he sank 
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down upoti the floor, and remained terrified and almost insensi- 
ble, expecting bis death. 

Renzo found himself this time in the thickest of the confusion, 
not now carried there by the throng, but by bis own deliberate 
will. At the first proposai of blood-sbedding, he felt bis own 
curdle withìn him ; as to the plundering, he had not exactly de- 
tèrmined whether, in this instance, it Were right or wrong ; but 
the idea of murder aroased in him immediate and unfeigned hor- 
ror. And althoùgh, by that fatai submission of excited minds to 
the excited affirmations of the many, he felt as fuUy persuadéd 
that the superintendent was an oppressive yillain, as if he had 
known, with certainty and minuteness, ali that the unhappy 
man had done, omitted, and thought; yet he had adraneed 
among the foremost, with a determined intention of doing bis 
best to saye him. With this resolution, he had arrired dose to 
the doór, which was assailed in a hundred ways. Some, with 
flints, were hammerjing at the nails of the lock to break it open ; 
others, with stakes, chisels, and hammers, set to work with 
more method and regularity. Others, again, with sharp stones, 
blunted knives, broken pieces of iron, nails, aiid even tbeir 
finger-nails, if they had nothing else, puUed down the plaster 
ànd defaced the walls, and laboured hard to loosen the brickd 
by degrees, so as to make a breach. Those who could not lend 
à band, encouraged the others by their cries ; but, at the sàmé 
time, by the pressure of their persons, they contributed to im- 
pede the work already consideràbly obstructed by the disorderly 
contentions of the workers : for, by the favour of Heaven, it 
sometimes happens in erìl undertakings, as too often in good, 
that the most ardent abettors of a work become ita greatest im- 
pediments. 

The first magistrates who had notice of the insurrection im- 
raediately sent off to the commander of the castle, which then 
bore the name of Porta Giovia, for the assistance of some troops ; 
and he quickly despatcheA a band of men. But what with the 
Information, and the orders, and the assembling, and getting on 
their way, and their march, the troops did not arrivo till the 
house was completely sunounded by an immense army of be- 

10* 
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■iegers, and they, therefore, halted at a sufficient distance from 
it, at the extremity of the crowd. The officer whp commanded 
them knew not irhat course to pursue. Here was nothing but 
an assembly of idle and unarmed people, of every age and both 
sexes. On orders being giren to disperse and make way, they 
Teplied by a deep and prolonged mannur ; but no one moved. 
To fire down upon the crowd seemed to the officer not only a cruel, 
bat a dangerous, course, which, while it offended the less fonni- 
dable, would irritate the more violent : besides, he had received 
no sach instructions. To push through this first assembly, over- 
throw them right and loft, and go forward to carry war where it 
was given, would bave been the best ; but how to succeed was 
the point. Who knew whether the soldiers would be able to 
proceed, united and in order 1 For if, instead of breaking through 
the crowd, they should be routed on entering, they would be left 
to the mercy of the people, after having exasperated them. The 
irresolution of the commander, and the inactivity of the soldiers, 
appeared, whether justly or not, to proceed from fear. Those 
who stood next to them contented themselves with looking them 
in the face with an air, as the Milanese say, of I-don' t-care^for- 
you ; those who stood a little farther off, could not refrain from 
provoking them, by making faces at them, and by cries of mock- 
ery ; furUier on, few knew or cared who was there ; the spoilers 
continued to batter the wall, without any other tho«ght than of 
succeeding quickly in their undertaking ; the spectators ceased 
not to animate them with shouts. 

Amongst these appeared one, who was himself a spectacle, an 
old and half-starved man, who, rolling about two sunken and 
fiery eyes, composing bis wrinkled face to a smile of diabolical 
complacency, and with bis hands raised above bis infamous, 
hoary head, was brandishing in the air a hammer, a rope, and 
four largo nails, with which he said he meant to nail the TÌcar 
to the post of bis own door, alive as he was. 

" Fie upon you ! for shame !" bujst forth from Renzo, hor- 
rified at such words, and at the sight of so many faces betoken- 
ing approbation of them ; at the same time encouraged by seeing 
others, who, although sileni, betrayed in their countenances th« 
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sarae horror that he felt. " For shame ! Would you take the 
executioner's business out of his hand 1 Murder a Christian ! 
How can you expect that God will gìve us food, if we do such 
wicked things ? He will send us thunder-boits instead of bread !" 

" Ah, dog ! traitor to his country !" cried one of those who 
could hear, in the uproar, tliese sacred words, turning to Renzo, 
with a diabolical countenance. " Wait, wait ! He is a servant 
of the superintendent's, dressed like a peasant ; he is a spy ; 
give it him ! give it him !" A hundred voices echoed the cry. 
" What is it ? where is he 1 who is he 1 — A servant of the su- 
perìntendent ! — A spy !— The superintendent disguised as 4 
peasant, and making his escape ! — Where is he ] where is he I 
give it him ! give it him !" 

Renzo became dumb, shrank into a mere nothing, and en* 
deavoured to make his escape ; some of his neighbours helped 
him to conceal himself, and, by louder and different cries, at- 
tempted to drown these adverse and homicidal shouts. But 
what was of more use to him than anything else, was a cry of 
** Make way, make way !" which was heard dose at hand : 
** Make way ! bere is help : make way ; ho, bey !" 

What was it 1 It was a long ladder, tliat some persona were 
bringing to rear against the house, so as to gain an entrance 
through one of the Windows. But by great good fortune thia 
means, which would bave rendered the thing easy, was net, in 
itself, so easy of execution. The bearers, who at each end, and 
bere and there at intervais supported it, pushed about and im- 
peded by the crowd, reel^d to and fro like waves ; one, with his 
head between two steps and the sides resting on his shoulders, 
groaned beneath the weight, as under a galling yoke ; anothei 
was separated from his burden by a violent push ; the abandoned 
machine bruised heads, shoulders, and arms : and the reader 
must imagine the complaints and murmurs of those who thus 
sufiered. Others, raising the dead weight with their hands, 
crept underneath it, and carried it on their backs, crying, '* It is 
our tum ; let us go !" The fatai machine advanced by bounds 
and exchanges — now straightforward, now obliquely. It came, 
howeTer, in time to distract and divert the attention of Renzo's 
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persecutore, and he profited by this confusion wìthin confusion ; 
creeping quietly along at first, and then, elbowing bis way as 
well as he could, he withdrew frena the post where he found 
himself in such a perilous situation, with the intention of mak- 
ing the best of bis escape from the tumult, and of going, in real 
earnest, to find or to watt for Father Bonaventura. 

Ali on a sudden, a movement, begun at one extremity, ex« 
tended itself throughout the crowd, and a cry was echoed from 
mouth to mouth, in chorus : " Ferrei ! Ferrei !" Suipiise, ex- 
pressions of favoni oi contempt, joy and angei, buist foith wheie- 
evei the name was heaid : some echoed it, some tried to diown 
it ; some affiimed, some denied, some blessed, some cuised. 

" Is Fenei heie 1 — It isn't tiue, it isn't tiue ! — Yes, yes ì long 
live Fenei ; he who gives biead at a low pricej! — No, no ! — 
He's heie, he's heie, in his caniage. — What is this fellow going- 
to do 1 Why does he meddle in it 1 We don't want anybody ! 
— Fenei ! long live Fenei ! the fiiend of pooi people l he's 
come to take the supeiintendent to piison. — No, no : we will 
get justice ourcelves : back, back ! — Yes, yes l Felici ! let Fel- 
ici come ! off with the supeiintendent to piison !'* 

And eveiybody, standing on tiptoe, tumed towaids the pait 
wheie the unexpected new anival was aimounced. But eveiy- 
body lising, they saw neithei moie noi less than if they had ali 
remained standing as they weie ; yet so it was ; ali aiose. 

In fact, at the extiemity of the ciowd, on the opposite side to 
wheie the soldiera weie stationed, Antonio Feiiei, the high 
chancelloi, was appioaching in his cairìage ; feeling conscious» 
piobably, that by bis mistakes and obstinacy, he was the cause, 
or, at any rate, the occasion, of this outbieak, he now came to 
try and allay it, and to aveit, at least, the most teirible and ine- 
paiable effects : he came, in short, to employ woithily a popu- 
larity unworthily acquiied, 

populai tumults theie is always a ceitain numbei of men, 
who, eithei from oveiheated passions, oi from fanatical peisua- 
sion, 01 fiom wicked designs, oi fiom an execiable love of de- 
stiuction, do ali they can to push matteis to the woist ; they 
piopose OT second the most inhuman advice, and fan the flame 
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whenever it seems to be sinking : nothing is ever too much for 

thcm, and they wish for nothing so much as that the tumult 

should bave neither limits nor end. But, by way of counter- 

poise, there is always a certain number of very difierent men, 

who, perhaps, with equal ardor and equal perse verance, are aim- 

ìng at a contrary effect : some influenced by friendship or par- 

tiality for tbe threatened objects ; others, without further impulse 

than that of a pious and spontaneous horror of bloodshed and 

atrocious deeds. Hcaven blesses such. In each of these two op- 

posite parties, even without antecedent concert, conformity of 

inclination creates an instantaneous agreement in operation. 

Those -who make np the mass, and almost the materials of the 

tumult besides, are a mixed body of men, who, more or less, by 

infinite gradations, hold to one or the other extreme : partly in- 

censed, partly knavish, a little inclined to a sort of justice, ac- 

cording to their idea of the word, a little desirous of witnessing 

some grand act of villany; prone to ferocity or compassion, to 

adoration or execration, according as opportunities present them- 

selves of indulging to the full one or other of these séntiments; 

craving every moment to know,to believe, some gross absurdity 

or improbability, and longing to shout, àpplaud, or revile in 

somebody's train. " Long live," and " Down with," are thè 

words most readily uttered ; and he who has succeeded in per- 

suading them that such an ohe does not deserve to be quartered, 

has need of very few words to convince them that he deserves 

to be carried in triumph : actors, spectators, instruments, obsta- 

cles, whichever way the wind blows ; ready eveli to be silent, 

when there is.no longer any one to give them the word ; to de- 

sist, when instigators fail ; to disperse, when nnmy concordant 

and uncontradicted voices bave pronounced, " Lèt us go ;" and 

to return to their own homes, demanding of^ éadh other — What 

has happened ? Sincé, however, this body has, hence, the 

greatest power, nay, is, in fact, the power itself ; so, each of the 

two active parties uses every endeavour to bring it to its own 

side, to engross its services : they are, as it were, two adverse 

spirits, struggling which shall get possession of, and animate, 

this huge body. It depends upon which side can diffuse a cry 
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the most apt to excite the passions, and direct their motions in 
farour of its own schemes ; can most seasonably find infonna- 
tìon which will arouse or allay their indi^ation, and excite 
either their terror or their hopes ; and can ^ve the word, which, 
repeated more and more rehemently, will at once express, attest, 
and create the vote of the majority in faTonr of one or the other 
party. 

Ali these remarks are intended as an introdactiou to the infor- 
mation that, in the stniggle of the two parties who were con- 
tending for the suffrages of the popolace crowded around the 
house of the superìntendent, the appearance of Antonio Ferrer 
instantly gave a great advantage to the more moderate side, 
which had evidenti y been kept in awe, and, had the succour 
been a little longer delayed, would bave had neither power nor 
BCope for combat. This person was acceptable to the multitude 
on account of the tarifif of bis own appointment, which had been 
so favourable to purchasers, and also for his heroic resistance to 
every argument on the contrary side. Minds already thns biassed 
were now more than ever captivated by the bold confidence of 
the old man, who, without guards or retinae, yentared thus to 
seek and confront an angry and ungovemed multitude. The 
announcement also that he carne to take the superìntendent prìs- 
oner produced a wonderful efiect : so that the fury entertained 
towards the unfortunate man, which would bave been rendered 
more violent, whoever had come to oppose ìt without making 
any concessions, was now, with this promise of satisfaction, 
and, to use a Milanese expression, with this bone in their mouth, 
a little allayed, and made way for other and far different senti- 
ments which pervaded the minds of the greater part of the crowd. 

The favourers of peace, havìng recorered their breath, second- 
ed Ferrer in a lyindred ways : those who were next to him, by 
exciting and re-exciting the cries of general applauso by their 
own, and endeavouring at the same time to repulse the people 
80 as to make a clear passage for the caniage ; the others, by 
applauding, repeating, and spreading his words, or what ap- 
peared to them the best he could utter, by silencing the furious 
and obstinate, and turning against them the new passions of the 
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fickle assembly. " Who is there that won't say, * Long live 
Ferrei V Don't you wish bread to be sold cbeap, eh ? They 
are ali rascals who don't wish for justice like Christians : they 
want to make as much noise as they can, to let the vicar escape. 
To prison with the ricar ! Long lire Ferrer ! Make room for 
Ferrer !" As those who talked in this strain continued to in- 
crease, the courage of the opposite party rapidly cooied ; so that 
the former proceeded from reprimands so far as to lay hands 
upon the demolishers, to repulse them, and even to snatch the 
weapons from their grasp. These grumbled, threatened, and 
endeavoured to regain their implements ; but the cause of blood 
had given way, and the predominating cries were— " Prison ! 
Justice ! Ferrer !" After a little struggle, they were driven 
back : the others possessed themselves of the door, both to de- 
fend it from further assaults, and to secure. access for Ferrer ; 
and spme of them, calling to those within (apertures for such a 
purpose were not wanting) informed them of the assistance that 
had arrived, and bid them get the superintendent ready, ** to go 
directly. . . .to prison, ehem, do you hear !" 

" Is this the Ferrer who helps to make out proclamations 1" 
demanded our friend, Renzo, of a new neighbour, remembering 
the Vidit Ferrer that the doctor had pointed out to him at the 
bottom of one of these edicts, and which he had rtsounded so 
perseveringly in bis ears. 

" Yes ; the high chancellor," was the reply. 

" He is a worthy man, isn't he 1" 

'* More than that ! it is he who had fixed bread at a low price ; 
and they wouldn't bave it so ; and now he is come to take the 
superintendent prisoner, who has not dealt justice to us." 

It is unnecessary to say that Renzo was instantly for Ferrer. 
He wish ed to get a sight of him directly, but this was no easy 
matter ; yet, with the help of sundry breastings and elbowings, 
like a true Alpine, he sueceeded in forcing a passage and reach- 
ing the foremost ranks next to the side of the carriage. 

The vehicle had proceeded a little way into the crowd, and 
was at this moment at a stand-stili, by one of those inevitable 
impediments so frequent in a journey of this sort. The aged 
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Ferrer presented himself now at one window of the carrìap^e, 
now at another, with a countenance full of humility, affability, 
and benevolence — d. countenance which he had always reseryed, 
perchancé he should over bave am interview with Don Filippo IV.; 
but he was compelled to display it also on this oocasion. He 
talked too ; but the noise and munnur of so many Toices, and the 
Long lives which were addressed to him, allowed only few of 
his words to he heard. He therefore had recourse to g^estnres, 
now laying his fingere on his lips to receive a kiss, which his 
hands, on quickly extending them, distrìbuted rìght and left, as 
an acknowledgment of thanks for these public demonstrations 
of kindness ; now spreading them and waving them slowly out- 
flide the Windows to beg a little room ; now politely lowering 
tfaem to request a moment's silence. When he had partly sac- 
ceeded in obtaining it, the nearest to the carrìage heard and 
repeated his words : ** Bread, abandance : I come to givo you 
jastice : a little room if you please." Then overcome, and, as 
it were, smothered with the buzzing of so many voices, the sight 
of so many crowded faces, and the consciousness of so many 
eyes fixed upon him, he drew back for a moment, paffed oat his 
cheeks, sent forth a long drawn breath, and said to himself Por 
mi Vida, que de gente /* 

" Long live Ferrer ! Don't be afraid. You are a worthy man. 
Bfead, bread !" 

"Yes: bread, bread," replied Ferrer; **abundance; I pro- 
mise you," and he laid his band on his heatt. ** A little room," 
added he, in his loudest voice : ** 1 am coming to take him to 
prison, and givo him just punishment :" continuing, in an under 
tono, " si està culpahle.^*^ Then bending forward toWards the 
coachman, he said, hastily, " Addante, Fedro, si puedes.'^^X 

The driver himself also smiled with gracious condescension 
on the multitudes, as if he were Some great personage ; and, 
with ineffable politeness, waved his whip slowly to the right 
and left, to beg his incommodious neighbours to restrain them- 



• Upon ay life, wkat a orowd \ ^1tìì%\» guilty. 

X Go OD, Peter, if you can. 
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selves, and retire a little on either side. " Be good enougb, 
gentlemen," said he, at last, " to make a little room, a very lit- 
tle; just enough to let us pass." 

The most active and benevolent now exerted themselves to 
make the passage so courteously requested; some before the 
horses made the people retire by civil words, by putting their 
bands on their breasts, and by sundry gentle pushes : " There, 
there, a little room, gentlemen." Others pursued the sameplan 
at the sides of the carriage, so that it mìght proceed without 
cnishing toes, or infringing upon mustachios , for, besides inju- 
ry to others, these accidents would expose the reputation of An- 
tonio Ferrer to great risk. 

After having stood a few moments admiring the behaviour of 
the old man, who, though agitated by perplexity and overcome 
with fatigue, was yet animated with solicitude, and adomed, so 
to say, with the hope of rescuing a fellow-creature from mortai 
anguish, Renzo pnt aside eVery thought of going away, ajid re- 
solved to lend a hand to Ferrer, and not to leave him until he 
had obtained bis purpose. No sooner said than done ; he joined 
with the rest in endeavouring to clear a passage, and certainly 
was not among the least efficient. A space was cleared : " Now 
come forward," said more than one, to the coachman, retiring or 
going before to make room . further on. '* Addante, presto, con 
juicio, ^^ said bis master, and the carriage moved on. Ferrer, in 
the midst of salutations which he lavished at random on the 
multitude, retumed many particular acknowledgments with a 
smile of marked notice, to those whom he saw interesting them- 
selves for him ; and of these smiles more than one fell to Ren- 
zo's share, who indeed merited them, and rendered more assist- 
ance to the high chancellor that day than the bravest of bis 
secretaries could bave done. The young mountaineer, delighted 
with these marks of distinction, almost fancied he had made ac- 
quaintance with Antonio Ferrer. 

The carriage, once more on its way, continued to advance, 
more or less slowly, and not without some further trifling delays. 



* Forward, quickly, but carefully. 
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The distance to be traversed was not perfaaps above a stone's- 
throw ; but with respect to the time it occupied, it might bave 
appeared a little journey even to one wbo was not in such urgent 
baste as Ferrei. The crowds moved onward, before, behind, 
and on each side of the carriage, like the mighty billows around 
a vessel advancing through the midst of a storm. The noise 
was more shrill, more discordant, more stunning, even than the 
whistling and bowling of a storm itself. Ferrei, looking out 
first at one side and then at the other, beckoning and making ali 
sorts of gestures to the people, endeavoured to catch something 
to which be might accommodate bis replies ; be tried as well as 
he could to hold a little dialogue with this crowd of friends ; but 
it was a difficult task, the most difficult, perbaps, that he had 
yet met with during so many years of bis bigh-cbancellorship. 
From time to time, however, a single word, or occasionally some 
broken sentence, repeated by a group in his passage, made itself 
heard, as the reportof a largo squib i« heard above the continued 
crackling and whizzing of a display of fire-works. Now en- 
deavouring to givo a satisfactory answer to these cries, now 
loudly ejaculating the words that he knew would be most accept- 
able, or that some instant necessity seemed to require, he, too, 
continued to talk the whole way. "Yes, gentlemen; bread, 
abundance — I will conduct bim to prison : he shall be punished 
— si està culpahle* Yes, yes : I will command : bread at a low 
price. A 5Ì C5. . . .So it is, I mean to say : the King our mas- 
ter would not wish such faithful subjects to suffer from hunger. 
Ox! ox! guardaos: take care we don't hurt you, gentlemen. 
Pedro, adelante, con juicio. Plenty, plenty. A little room, for 
pity's sake* Bread, bread. To prison, to prison. What 1" 
then demanded he of one who had thrust half his body through 
the window to sbout in bis ear some ad vice or petition or ap- 
plauso, or whatever it might be. But he, without having time 
to bear the " what 1" was forcibly puUed back by one who saw 
him on the point of being run over by the wheels. With such 
speeches and replies, amongst incessant acclamations, and some 
few grumbles of opposition, which were distinguishable bere 
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and there, but were quickly silenced, Ferrei at last reached the 
house, principally by the aid of these gooà auxiliaries. 

The rest, who, as we bave before related, were already bere 
with the same ^ood intentions, had in the meanwhile laboured 
to make and maintam a clear space. They be^ged, exhorted, 
threatened*: and stamping, trampling, and pacing up and down, 
with that increa&ed ardour and renewed Btrength which the near 
approach of a desired result usually excites, had succeeded in 
dividing the crowd into two, and then in repressing the two par- 
ties, so that when the carriage stopped before the door, there was 
Icft between it and the house a small empty space. Renzo, who, 
by acting a little both as a scout and guide, had arrived with 
the carriage, managed to place himself in one of the two fron- 
tiers of worthy people, who served at once both as wings to the 
carriage, and as a rampart to the too eager crowd of gazing by- 
standers. And helping to restrain one of these with bis own 
powerfol shoulders, he was also conveniently placed for seeing. 

Ferrer drew a long deep breath on perceiving this small open 
space, and the door stili shut. " Shut," bere means not open ; 
for, as to the rest, the hinges were almost wrenched out of the 
pillars ; the door-posts shivered to pieces, crushed, forced and 
dissevered ; and through a largo hole in the door might he seen 
a piece of a chain, twisted, bent, and almost broken in two, 
which, if we may say so, stili held them together. Some kind- 
hearted person had placed himself at this opening to cali to 
those within ; another ran to let down the steps of the carriage : 
the old man rose, put out bis head, and laying bis right band on 
the arm of this'worthy assistant, can^out and stood on the top 
step. 

The crowd on each side stretched themselves up to see him : 
a thousand fsuses, a, thousand board s pressed forward ; and the 
general curiosity and attention produced a moment of general 
silence. Ferrer, standing for that moment on the step, cast a 
glance around, saluted the people with a bow, as if from a 
rostrum, and laying bis left band on his beart, cried : "Bread 
and justice ;" then bold, upright, and in bis robes, he descended 
amidst acclamations which rent the skies. 
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Those within had, in the meanwhile, opened the door, or, to 
speak more correctly, had finished the work of wresting out the 
chairi, together with the already more than half-loosened staples. 
They made an opening, to admit so ardently-desired a guest, 
taking, however, great care to limit the aperture to a space that 
his person would occupy. ** Quick, quick," said he : " open it 
Wide, and let me in : and you, like brave fellows, keep back the 
people ; don't let them follo w me, for Heaven's sake ! M ake 
ready a passage, for by and by ... Eh ! eh ! gentlemen, one 
moment," said he to those within, " softly with this door, let 
me pass : oh ! my ribs : take care of my ribs. Shut it now : 
no, eh ! eh f my gown, my gown ! " It would bave remained 
caught in the door, if Ferrer had not dexterously withdrawn the 
train, which disappeared from the outside like the tail of a 
snake that slips into a hiding-place when pursued. 

The door pushed to, and closed as it best could he, was then 
propped up with bars within. Outside, those who coiAtituted 
themselves Ferrer's body-guard laboured with shoulders, arms, 
and cries, to keep the space clear, praying from the bottom of 
their hearts that he would he expeditious. 

" Be quick, he quick," said he, also, as he stood within the 
portico, to the servants who had gathered round him, and who, 
almost out of breath, were exclaiming : " Blessings on you ! 
ah, your excellency ! oh, your excellency I uh, your excellency ! " 

" Quick, quick," repeated Ferrer : " where is this poor 
man 1 " 

The superintendent carne down stairs, half dragged along, 
half carried by his servanti, as white as a sheet. When he saw 
his kind helper, he once more breathed freely ; his pulse again 
beat, a little life retumed into his limbs, and a little colour into 
his cheeks : he hastened towards Ferrer, saying, " I am in the 
hands of God and your Excellency. But how shall we get out 
of this house 1 It is surrounded by the mob, who desire my 
death." 

" Venga coj[jj;nigo ustedy* and be of good courage : my car- 



♦ Come with me, sir. 
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riage is outside ; quick, quick ! " And taking his band, he led 
him towards the door, doing his best to encourage him : but in 
his heart thinking, Aqui està el busillis ! Dios nos valga /• 

The door opened ; Ferrer led the way, foUowed by his com- 
panion, who, creeping along, clung to the toga of his deliverer, 
like a little cbild to its mother's gown. Those who had kept 
the space clear, now raised their hands and hats so as to form a 
kind of net or cloud to screen the superintendent from the peril- 
ous gaze of the populace, and allow him to enter the carriage, 
where he concealed himself, by crouching in a corner. Ferrer 
then .got in, and the door was shut. The people knew or 
guessed what had happened, and sent forth a confased shout of 
applauses and imprecations. 

It may seem that the most difficult and hazardous part of the 
joumey stili remained to he performed ; but the public desire of 
letting the superintendent be carried to prison, was sufficiently 
evident; and during the stay of the chancellor in the house, 
many of those who had facilitated his arriya! had so busied 
themselves in preparing ^nd maintaining a passage through the 
midst of the crowd, that on its return the carriage could proceed 
at a quicker pace, and without further delays. As fast as it ad- 
vanced, the two crowds, repelled on both sides, fell back and 
mingled again behind it. 

As soon as Ferrer had seated himself, he bent down, and ad- 
vised the vicar to keep himself well concealed in the eorner, 
and net show himself for Heaven's sake ; but there was no ne- 
cessity for this waming. He, on the contrary, was obliged to 
display himself at the window, to attrae! and engagé the atten- 
tion of the multitude : and through the whole course of this 
drive he was occupied, as before, in making, to his changeable 
audience, the most lengthened and most unconnected harangne 
that ey^r was uttered ; only interrupting it occasionally with some 
Spanish word or two, whichhe turned to whisper hastily in the ear 
of his squatting companion. " Yes, gentlemen, bread and justice. 
To the castle, to prison, under my guard. Thank you, thank 
• ■ I I ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ . — Il I ■■ ■ 

* fiore Ivtbedjffii^ultpoiot! Oodjlelfvs! 
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jou ; a thousand thanks. No, no ; he shall not escape ! Por 
ablandarlos.* It is too just; we will examine, we will see. I 
also wish you well, gentlemen. A severe punishment. Esto 
lo digo por su bien,^ A just tarifi*, a fair limit, and punishment 
to those who would starve you. Stand aside, I beg of you. — 
Yes, yes, I am an honest man, a friend of the people. He shall 
be punished. It is true, he is a rogne, a rascal. Perdone 
usted /:|: It will go ili with him, it will go ili with him. ,.,Si 
està culpabl€.§ Yes, yes ; we will make the bakers plough 
straightforward. Long live the king, and the good Milanese, 
his most faithful subjects ! It is bad, very bad. Animo ; està- 
mos ya quasi afueraJ*^^ 

They had, in fact, traversed the thickest part of the crowd, 
and were now just on the point of issuing into the open Street 
Here Ferrer, as he began to give his lungs a little rest, met his 
tardy allies, those Spanish soldiers, who, towards the end, had 
not been quite useless, since, supported and directed by some 
citizen, they had assìsted to disperse a few of the mob in quiet, 
and to keep open a passage for the final exit. On the arrivai of 
the carriage, they made way and presented arms to the high 
chancellor, who retumed the acknowledgment by a bow to the 
right and left ; and to the officer who approached nearer to salute 
him, he said, accompanying the words with a wave of his right 
hand, << Beso a usted las manos ;''f which the officfer took for 
what it really meant— You bave given me fine assistance ! In 
reply, he made another low bow, and shrugged his shoulders. 
It would bave been appropriate enough to add, Cedant arma 
ioga, but Ferrer was not at that moment in a humour for quota- 
tions ; and had he been, his words would bave been wasted on 
the winds, for the officer did not understand Latin. 

Fedro regained his aneient spirìt in passing between these 

* It i8 to coaz tbem. 

t I my this for yoor good. 

t £xcaae me, lir. 

^ If he be guilty. 

Il Courage! we are almoBt oat «f danger. 

ir Tour senraat lir : liter&lly, ** I kiw your band.** 
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two files of puppets and these muskets so respectfully elevated. 
Having recovered from his consternation, he remembered who 
he was, and whom he was driving; and shouling " Ohey ! 
ohey !" without the addition of other complimentary speeches to 
the mob, now sufficienlly reduced in number to allow of his ven- 
turing on such treatment, he whipped on his horses, and took 
the road towards the castle. 

" Levantese, levantese ; estamos afueroy*^ * said Ferrei to the 
superintendent, who, re-assured by the cessation of the cries, by 
the rapid motion of the carriage, and by these words, uncovered 
and stretched himself, rose, and recovering hiinself a little, he- 
gan to overwhelm his liberator with thànks. Ferrar, after 
having condoled with him on his perilous situation, and con- 
gratulated him on his safety, exclaimed, running the palm of his 
band over his bald paté, " Ah, que dirà de esto su JSxcelencia, \ 
who is already beside himself, for this cursed Casale, that won't 
surrender ? Que dirà el Conde Dù'que, :[: who starts with fear 
if a leaf makes more noise than usuai ? Que dirà el Rey nuestro 
sehor,§ who will he sure to hear something of so great a tumult I 
And when will it he over ? Dios lo sabe.^^ || 

'^ Ah ! as to myself, I will meddle no more in the business," 
said the superintendent : " I wash my hands of it ; I resign my 
office into your Excellency's hands, and will go and live in a 
cave, or on a mountain, like a hermit, far, far away from this in- 
human rabbie." 

'^ Usted will do what is best por el servicio d9 su Magestad^^^ f 
gravely replied the chancellor. ^ 

'< His M ajesty does not desire my death," answered the su- 
perintendent. " In a cave, in a cave, far from these people." 
What foUowed afterwards upon this proposai is not recordedby 
our author, who, after accompanying the poor man to the «astle, 
makes no further mention of his proeeedings. 



* 6et up ; we are oat of danger. 

t What will hia Sxoellency say of this ? 

X What will the Count Duke say % 

^ What will the Kiag our master say 1 || Goà knows. 

ir Tou will do, bìTi what la beat ft>r tho Benrice of hia Maijeaty . 
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- CHAPTER XIV. 

The crowd that was left behind began te disperse, and to 
branch off to the rìght and left along the different streets. One 
went home to attend to his business ; another departed that he 
might breathe the fresh air in a little liberty, after so many hours 
of crowded confinement ; while a third set off in search of ac- 
quaintances, with whom he might bave a little chat about the 
doings of the day. The same dispersion was going on at the 
other]end of the Street, where the crowd was sufliciently thinned 
to allow the troop of Spaniards to advance, and approach the su- 
perintendent's house, without having to fight their way. Around 
this, the dregs, so to say, of the insurgents were stili congregat- 
ed — a handful of rascals, who, discontented with so quiet and 
imperfect a termination to such great preparations, grumbled, 
cursed, and consulted, to encourage themselves in seeking if 
something fiirther might not he undertaken ; and, by way of ex- 
periment, began beating and pounding at the unfortunate door, 
which had been again barred and propped up within. On the 
arrivai of the troop, these, without previous consultation, but 
with a unanimous resolution, moved off, and departed by the 
opposite side, leaving the post free to the soldiers, who took 
possession of it, and encamped as a guard to the house and 
Street. But the neighbouring streets and squares were stili full 
of scattered groups: where two or three were standing, three, 
four, twenty others would stop ; some wonld depart, others ar- 
rivo : it was like those little straggling clouds that sometimes 
cemain scattered and shifUng over the azure sky after a storm, 
and make one say, on looking upwards, the weather is not set- 
tled yet. There was heard a confused and varying sound of 
Toices : one was relating with much energy the particular inci- 
dents he had witnessed ; another recounted what he himself had 
done; another congratulated his neighbors on this peaceable 
termination, applanded Fener, and prognosticated dire evils 
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aòoiit io fall on the superintendent; others laughed at the idea, 
and asserted that no harm would he done hirn, because a wolf 
does not prey upon a wolf; whiìe others moreangrily murmured 
because thing^s had not been managed properly — said that it was 
ali a hoax, and that they were fools to bave made such a hub- 
bub, only to allow themselves, after ali, to be cozened in this 
manner. 

Meanwhile, the sun had set, and twilight spread its aniform 
sombrencss over ali objects. Many, wearied with the exertions 
of the day, and tired of gossipingr in the dirk, returned to iheir 
respective homes. Our youth, after having- assisted the progress 
of the carriage, so long as there was need of assistance, and 
havinor followed it even between the two files of soldiers, as in 
triuraph, was satisfied when he saw it rolling along, uninter- 
ruptedly, out of danger; and accompanying the crowd a little 
way, he soon deserted it by the first outlet, that he might 
breathe a little fresh air in quiet. After tdking a few steps at 
large, in the midst of much agitation from so many new seenes, 
so many passions, and so many recent and confused remem- 
brances, hebegan to feel bis need both of food and rest; and kept 
looking up from side to side, in hopes of seeing a sign of some 
inn, since it was too late to go to the convent. As he thus prò- 
ceeded, gazing upwards, he suddenly Ut upon a group of gossips ; 
and stopping to listen, he heard them, as they talked, making 
oonjectures, proposals, and designs for the morrow. After lis- 
tening a moment or two. he could not resist putti ng in bis word, 
thinking that he who had done so much uiight, without presump- 
tion, join a little in the conversation. Persuaded, from what he 
bad seen during the day, that to accomplish anything, it was 
only necessary to suggest it to the populace, '»My good sirs," 
eried he, by way of exordium: *' may I, too, give my poor opin- 
ion ^ My poor opinion is this : that there are other iniquities 
besides this of bread. Now we've seen piain enough to-day 
that we can get justice by making ourselves felt. Tben let us 
proceed until ali these grievances are cured, that the world may 
move forward ìa a little more Christian fashion. Isn't it true, 

glUitÌMÈéih that thero's a set of tyrants who set at nought the Tea 

U 
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Commandments, and search out poor people, (who don'l trotible 
their beads about them,) just to do tbem every mischief they can ; 
and jet they're always in the rìghiì Nay, when they.'ve been 
actìng the rascal more tban usuai, they hold their heads higher 
than at òther times 1 Yes, and even Milan has ita ahare of 
them." 

** Toc many," said a voice. 

•♦ So I say," rejoined Renzo : " the aeconnts of thetn bare ai- 
ready reached our ears. And, besides, the thing speaks for 
itself. Let UB suppose, for insta Ree, that one of those I am 
talking about shouìd bave one foot outside, and one in Milan s 
if. he 's a devil there he won'i be an ange) bere, I fancy. Yet 
just teli me, sirs, whether you 've ©ver seen one of these mem 
bebind the grating ! And the worst of it Is, and this I can af- 
firm with ceitainty,) there are prodamations in plenty pub- 
lisbed, to punish them ; and those not prodamations without 
roeaning, but well drawn out ; you can't find anything bètter 
done : there aie ali sorta of villanies clearly mentioned,. exaetl j 
ae they happen, and to each ooe its proper punisbment. It 
says : * Whoever tt may be, ignoble or plebians,' and what not 
besides. Now, just go and ask doctors, scribcs, and pharisees^ 
to see justice done to you, as the proclama tion warrants, and 
they wili give you as much ear as the Pope does to vagabonda r 
it's enough to make any honest fellow turn desperate. It is 
plain enough, then, that the kiug, and those who eommand un- 
der him, are desirous that knaves should be duly punished ; but 
nothing is done, because there is some league between them. 
We, therefore, ought to break il ; we should go to-morro^ morn- 
in^ to Ferrer, who b a worthy man, and a tractable Sig- 
nor ; we saw to-day how glad he was to be amongst the poor 
people, and how he tried to bear what was said to him, and an- 
Bwered with such condesceusion. We should go to Ferrer, and 
teli him how thingS stand ; and I, for my part, can teli him some 
fine doings ; for 1 saw with my own eyes, a proclamation with 
ever so many arma at the top which had been made by three of 
th« rulers^ for there was the name of each of them printed piala 
below, and one of these names was Ferrer, seen by me with xoy 
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own eyes : now, this edict exactly suited my case ; and a doc» 
tor, to whom I appUed for justice, according to the interition of 
these three gentlemen, among whom was Ferref himself, this 
Signor doctor, who had himself shown me the proclamation, and 
a fine one it is, aha ! thoughk that I was talking to him like a 
madmanf Pm sure that when this worthy old fellow heaili 
some of these fine doings^ for he cannot know ali, particularly 
those in the country^ he wonH he wiiling to let the world go on 
this way, but will find some remedy for it. And besides, they 
who make the proclàmations, oaght to wish that théy should be 
obeyed ; for it is an insnlt to count as nothing an edict with 
theìr name fixed to it. And if the powerful ones won't lower 
their heads, and will stili play the fool, we are ready to make 
them, as weVe done to-day. I don*t say that he should go 
about in bis carriage, to carry off every powerful and overbear- 
ing rascal : eh ! eh ! it would require Noah's ark for that. But 
he ought to command ali those whose business it is, not only in 
Milan, but everywhere, to do things as the proclamations re- 
quire ; and draw up an indictment against ali those who bare 
committed these iniquities; and where it says, prison, — ^to pri- 
son ; where it says, galleys,-<-to the galieys ; and bid the Po- 
destà do bis duty ; if he won't send him about bis business, and 
put a better man in his place; and then besides, as 1 said, we 
should be ready to lend a band. And he ought to order the 
lawyers to listen to the poor, and to talk reasonably. Doa't 1 
say right, my good sirs !" 

Renzo had talked so earnestly, thatfrom the beginning a great 
part of the assemblage had stopped ali other conversation, and 
had turned to listen to him ; and, up to a certain point, ali had 
conti nued his auditors. A confused clamour of applauso, of 
'^ Bravo ; certainly, he is right ; it is too true !" foUowed his 
harangue. Critics, however, were not wanting. •* Oh, yes," 
said one, <* listen to a mountaiìieer : they are ali advocates ;" 
and he went away. " Now," muttered anotber, " every raga- 
muffin must put in his word ; and what with having too inany 
irons in the fire, we shan'f bave bread sold cheap, which is what 
we've made this stir for." Renio, howerer, heard nothing bai 
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complimenta, one taking him by this band, another by that. *< I 
will see you to-morrow. — Where 1 — At ihe square of the Caibe- 
dral. — Very well. — Very well. — And something will be done. — 
And something will be done." 

" Which of these good gentlemen wiU direct me to an inn, 
where I can get something to eat, and a lodging for th*e nigbt, 
tbat will suit a poor youth's pocket ?" said Renzo. 

** I am at your service, my brave fellow," said one wbo bad 
listened attentively to bis harangue, and had not yet said a word. 
** I know an inn that will just suit you ; and I will introduce you 
to the landlord, wbo is my friend, and a very wortliy man." 

** Near at band ?" asked Renzo. 

** Only a little way oflf," replied he. 

The assembly dispersed ; and Renzo, after severa! warm 
shakes of the band from strangeis, went off witb bis new ac- 
quaintance, thanking him heartily for bis kindness. 

" Not a word, not a word," said he : •* one band wasbes the 
other, and botb the face. Is it not one's duty to serve one's 
neighbourl" And as he walked, be kept making of Renzo, in 
the course of conversation, first one and then another inquiry. 
•* Not out of curiosity abouì your doings ; but you seem tired : 
where do you come from 1" 

" I come," replied Renzo, " as far as from Lecco." 

'* From Lecco ! Are you a native of Lecco V* 

" Of Lecco .... that is, of the territory." 

'* Poor fellow ! from what I bave gathered in your conversa- 
tion, you seem to bave been badly treated." 

" Eh ! my dear fellow, I was obliged to speak ratbercarefully, 
tbat I migbt not publish my affairs to the world ; but .... it's 
enough ; some day it will be known, and then .... But I see 
a sign of an inn bere ; and, to say the truth, I am not inclined 
to go any further." 

" No, no ; come where I told you : it's a very little way fur- 
ther," said the guide : '* bere you won't be comfoitaMe." 

" Very well," replied the youth : " Fm not a gentleman, ac- 
customed to down, though : something good to supply the g^r- 
xison, and a Straw mattiass» are enough for me : and what 1 
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niost wani is to find both directiy. Here we are, fortunaleìy." 
And he entered a shabby-looking doorway, over which hung the 
sign of The Full Moon. 

" Wall ; I will lead you bere, since you wish it," said the in- 
cognito ; and he followed him in. 

" Don't trouble yourself any further," replied Renzo. " How- 
ever,'^ added he, '' you will do me the favour of taking a glass 
with me." 

'* I acce|)t youf kind offer," replied he ; and he advanced, as 
being better acquainted with the place, before Renzo, through a 
little court, approached a glass door, lifted up the latch, and 
opening it, entered with bis companion into the kitchen. 

Two lights illuminated the apartment, suspended from two 
hooks fìxed in the beam of the ceiling. Many persons, ali of 
whom were engaged, were lounging on benches which stretched 
along both sides of a narrow, dirty table, occupying alraost the 
whole of one side of the room : here and there a cloth was 
spread, and a few dishes set out ; at intervals, cards were played, 
and dice cast, and gathered up; and eyeryw here were bottles 
and gla«ses. On the wet table were to be seen berlinghe^ realij 
and parpagliole,* which, could they bave spoken, would proba- 
bly bave said : This morning we were in a baker's till, or in 
the pockets of some of the spectators of the tumult ; for every 
one, iotent on watching how public malters went, forgot to look 
after their own private interests. The clamour was great. A 
boy was going backwards and forwards in baste and bustle, 
waiting u{>on this table and sundry chess-boards : the host was 
sitting upon a small bench under the chimney-piece, occupied, 
apparently, in making and un-making certain fìgures in the 
ashes with the tongs; but, in reality, intent on ali that was going 
on around him. He rose at the sound of the latch, and advanced 
towards the new comers. When he saw the guide, — Cursed 
fellow ! thought he ; — you are always coming to plague me, 
when I least want you ! — Then, hastily glancing at Renzo, he 
again said to himself: — I don't know you; but, coming with 

* Dlfibrent klndi of Spaniah and Mìloneae ooins. 
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sneh a hunter, yoa must be either a dog or a bare : when you 
haTe said two words, 1 sfaall know which. — However, nothing 
of this mute soliloquy appeared in the landlord's countenance, 
vhich was aa immoveable as a pictare: a round and shining 
face, with a thick reddisb beard, and two bright and starìng 
eye$. 

** What are your eommands, gentlemen ! " said be. 

''First of al), a good flask of wine,'' said Renzo, '^and tben 
yometbing to eat." So saying, he sat down on a bench towards 
the end of the table, and uttered a sonorous *' Ah ! " which 
seemed to say : it does one good to sit down after haying been 
so long standing and working so hard. ' Bot immediately the 
lecoUection of the bench and the table at which he had last sat 
with Lucia and Agnese, rushed to bis mind, and forced from him ~ 
a sigh. He shook bis head to drive away the thought, and then 
•aw the host coming with the wine. His companion had sat 
down opposite to Renzo, who poured him out a glass, and 
pushed it towards him, saying : '' To moisten your lips." And 
filling the other glass, he emptied it at one draught. 

^ What can you givo me to eat? " then demanded he of the 
landiord. 

'' A good bit of stewed meati " asked he. 

" Yes, sir; a bit of stewed meat." 

'' You shall be serve^ directly," said the host to Renzo; and 
turning to the boy : »* Attend to this stranger." 

And he retreated to the fire-place. '* But ....'* resumed he, 
turning agraìn towards Renzo : '* we haye no bread to-day." 

" As to bread," said Renzo, in a loud voice and ìaughing, 
*• Providence has provided that." And drawing from his pocket 
tlie third and last loaf which he had picked up under the Cross 
of San Dionigi, he raised it in the air, exclaiming: '' Behold 
the bread of Providence ! " Many turned on hearing this ex- 
clamation ; and, seeing such a trophy in the air, somebody called 
out : " Hurrah for bread at a low price ! " 

** At a low price V said Renzo : " Gratis et amore,'*^ 

« Better stili, better stili," 

«* But," added he, immediately, »* I should not like these gen- 
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tlemen lo think ili of me. I bave not, as they say, stolea it: 
I found it OQ the ground ; and if I could fiad its owner, I am 
ready to pay him for it." 

"Bravo ! bravo!" cried bis companions, laughing more loud- 
ly, witbout its enteriag iato one of their minds that tbese words 
seriously expressed a real fact and intention. 

" Tbey think Pm joking; but it*s just so/^ said Renato, tohis 
guide; and, lurning the loafover in bis band, be added: "See 
how tbey've crusbed it; it looks jike a cake: but tbere w^re 
plenty dose by it! if any of them bad bad very tender bones 
tbeyM bave come badly off." Tben, biting off and devourin^ 
three or four moutbfuls, be swallowed another glass of wine, 
and added, " Tbis bread won't go down alone. I never had so 
dry a throat. A great sbouting tbere was ! " 

" Prepare a good bed for tbis bones t feilow," said the guide ; 
" for be intends to sleep bere." 

«( Do you wish a bed 1" asked the landlord of Rei»o, adrano- 
ing towards the table. 

** Certjùnly," replied he:. "a bed, to be sure; only let the 
sheets be clean ; for, though l'm but a poor lad, Vm accustomed 
to cleanliness." 

*^ Oh ! as to tbat," said the host ; and going to a counter that 
stood in a corner of the kitchen, be returned with an inkstand 
and a little bit of writing-paper in one band, and a pen in the 
other. 

** What does tbis mean 1" exclaimed Renzo, gulpìpT down a 
mouthfiil of the stew tbat the boy had set before him, and Ui^n 
smiling in astonishment : " Is tbis the white sheet, eh ? " 

Witbout making any reply, the landlord laid the paper on the 
table, ^nd put the inkstand by the paper: thenstoopingforward, 
be rested his left arm on the table and bis rightelbow, and hold- 
ing the pen in the air, with bis face rMsed towards R» nzo, said 
to him ; *' Will you be good enough to teli me your nams, sur- 
name, and country 1" 

*' WhatT' said Renzo; "What has ali tbis to do with my 

bed?-" 
** I do my duty," said the host, looking towards the guide; 
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** We are ohìigf^ io gire an accoont and relation of everj one 
that ccmes tu sleep in cur hniM^: tiarne aud Jtumanie^ and ef 
what natian he is, un tr/tat business he comes, if he has any arms 
vf'th htm .... how long he tnlends to slay in this city. . . . 'l'hey 
are the very words of the proclamalion.'* 

Tefore replying, Renzo swaliowed another glasa ; ìt was the 
ihifd, and from this time forward 1 fear I shall noi he able io 
eount thein. He then said, '^ Ah ! ah ! you have the proclama- 
tion ! And I pride myself upon being- a doctor of law; ao I 
know well enough what iinportanee ts attached to edicts." 

^ I speak in earnest,'' said the landlord, keeping his eye on 
Renzo*8 mute companion ; and going again to the coufiter, he 
drew out a largo sheet, an exact eopy of the proclamatton, and 
carne to display it before Renzo's eyes. 

'* Ah ! see !" exclaimed the ycuth, raising the re-filled glass 
in one band, and quickly emptying it, wbile he stretched out the 
other and pointed with hi$ finger to the unfolded prodamation : 
*^Lock at that finesbect, like a missal. Fm delighted tosee it» 
I know those arms ; and I know what that heretìcal face means, 
with the noose round its neck." (At the head of the edi<;ts the 
arms ci the governor were usually placed ; and in those of Don 
Gonzalo Femandez de Cordova appeared a Moorish king,cbarned 
bythe throat.) 

*' That face means : Command who can and obey who wilL 

"When that face slrall have sent to the gnllrys Signor Don 

never mind, 1 know who; as aucther parchnient says, like this; 
when it has provided that an honestyonih may marry an honeat 
girl who rs willing to be married to him, then l will teli my 
name to this face, and will gire, il a kiss into the bargain. I 
may have very good reasons for not telltng niy name. Oh tru- 
ly ! And if a rascal, who had under bis command a handful 

more of rascals ; for if he were alone " Here he finished 

his sentencewith a gesture : "If a rascal wanted to know where 
1 am, to do me an ili turn, I ask if that face wowld move itself 
to liclp me. Vm to teli my business! This is scmclhinor ncw. 
Supposirig 1 had come to Milan to confess, 1 should wish to coa- 
iÌD88 to a Capuchin Father, I beg to say, and not to a landlordJ* 
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The host was silent, and looked towards the guide, who gave 
no token of noticing what passed. Renzo, we grieve to saj, 
swallowed another glass, and continued : ^' 1 will give you a 
reason, my dear landiord, which will satisfy you. If those 
proclamations which speak in favour of good Christians are 
worth nothing, those which speak against them are worth stili 
less. So carry away ali these bothering things, and bring us 
instead another flask : for this is broken." So saying, he.tapped 
it lightly with his knuckles, and added : ^^ Listen, how it sounds 
like a cracked bottle." 

Renzo^s language had again attracted the attention of the par- 
ty ; and when he ceased, there arose a general murmur of appro- 
ballon. 

** What must I do 1" said the host, looking at the incognito, 
who was, however, no stranger to him. 

" Away, away with them, cried many of the guests : " this 
countryman has some sense ; they are grievances, tricks, impo- 
sitions ; new laws to-day, new laws !" 

In the midst of thebe cries, the incognito, glancing towards 
the landlord a look of reproof for this too public magisterial 
summons, said, ^' Let him bave his own way a little ; don't gire 
any offence." 

*' I bave done my duty,'* said the host in a loud voice ; and 
added, to himself : — Now I bave my shoulders against the watt. 
— He then removed the pen, ink, and paper, and took the empty 
flagon to give it to the boy. 

'^ Bring the same sort of wine," said Renzo ; ** for I find it a 
worthy fellow, and will send it to sleep with the other, without 
^asking its name or surname, and what is its business, and if it 
intends to stay any time in the city." 

*' Some more of the same sort," said the landlord, to the boy 
giving him the flask ; and he returned to his seat under the chim- 
ney-piece. — More simple than a bare !— thought he, figuring 
away in the cinders : — and into what hands hast thou fallen ! 
Thou great ass ! If thou wilt drown, drown ; but the landlord 
of the Full Moon isn't obliged to go shares in thy foUy ! — 

Renzo returned thanks to bis guide, and to ali the rest who 

11* 
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kad taken bis part. ** Braye frìends,'* said he, ** now I see clear- 
\j that honest fellows give each other a hand, and support each 
otlier/' Then waving his band in the air, over the table, and 
again assuming the air of a speaker, ** Isn*t it an admirable 
tfaing,*' exclaìmed he, ** that ali our rulers will bave pen, ink, 
BDd paper, intruding eyerywb^e 1 Aiways a pen in the band ! 
Tbey must bave a mighty passion for wielding the pen !" 

*^ £h ! you worthy countryman ! would you like to know the 
leason V* said a winner in one of the games, laughing. 

'* Let US bear," replied Renzo. 

^* The reason is, said he, ** that as these Signori eet geese, 
they find tbey bave got so many qaills that tbey are obliged to 
make something of them." 

Ali began to laugb, exeeptiog the poor man who bad justbeen 
a loser. 

** Oh !" said Renzo, *< tbis man is a poet. You bave some 
poets bere, then ; they are springing np every where. I bave a 
little turn that way mys^f ; and sometimes J make some fine 
verses. . . .bat that^s when tbings go smootbly." 

To understand tbis nonsenso of poor Renzo's, the reader mnst 
know that, amongst the lower orders of Milan, and stili more in 
the country, the term poet did not signify, as araong ali educat- 
ed people, a sacred genius, an inhabitant of Pindus, a votary 
of the Muses ; it rather meant an humorous and even giddy- 
hesaded person, who in conversation and behaviour had more re- 
partee and novelty than senso. So daring are these mischief- 
makers among tkie vulgar, in destroying the meaning of words 
'^and makin«[ them express tbings the most foreigo and contrary 
to their legitimate signification ! For what, I sbould like to 
know, bas a poet to do with a giddy brain 1 

<< But ni teli you the trae reason," added Renzo ; '* It is be- 
iMiuse they hold the pen in their own band : and so the words 
that they utter fiy away ainl disappear ; the words that a pocr 
lad speaks are «arefuliy noted, and very soon they fly through 
•the air witb this pen, and are down upon paper to be made use 
of at a proper tifne and place. Tbey Ve also another trick, that 
-When they would bother a poor feUow who doesn't know lettera. 
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bai who has a little I know what " and to i]lust:^te hls 

«neaiiùi^ he beg^n tappinsf, and almost battering bis forehead with 
liis forefinger, " no sooner do they perceive that he begins to un- 
derstaod the puzzle, than, fora^th, they must throw in a little 
Latin, to make him lose the M'ead, to prevent bis defending 
himself, and to perplex bis brain. Weil, well ! it is our busi- 
ness to do away with these practices ! To-day everythiag has 
been done reasonably, in our own tongue, and without pen, iok^ 
aod paper : and to-morrow if people will but govern themselves, 
.we wiii do stili better ; without touchinsT a Hair of their heads, 
tliougli ; everythlng must be done in a Tair way." 

In the meantime some of the coropany had returned to tjieir 
gaming, others to eating, and many to shouting; some went 
away, and others arrived in their place; the landlord busied him- 
self in attendlng upon ali ; but these things bave nothing to do 
with our story. 

The unknown gvide w?8 impatìent to take his departure ; yet, 
though he had pot, to ali appearanoe, any business at the house* 
he wouid not go away till he had chatted a little with Renzo, 
individuaiiy. He therefore turned to him, and renewed the conr 
versation ai^out bread ; and afler a few of those expressions 
which ha^ been, for some time, in everybody's mouth, he began 
to give his own opinion. ** Eh ! if I were ruling," said he, " I 
woald find a Way of making things right." 

" How would you do 1" asked Renzo, fixing on him two eyes 
more sparkling than usuai, and twisting his mouth awry, as it 
were to be more attenti ve. 

*' How would I dol" said he ; "I wopld have bread for ali : 
for poor as well as rich." 

" Ah ! so far well," said Renzo. 

" See how I would do. First, T would fix a moderate prt(s0 
that èverybody could rea<^h. Then I would distribute bread ro 
eording the number of mouths : for there are some Inconsiderate 
gluttons who would bave ali to themselves, and strive who can 
get the most, buying at a high price, and thus there isn't brest4 
enough far the poor people. Therefore, distribute bread. Aod 
how should that be done ? See : give a note to erery iamily, fa 
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proportion to the number of mooths, to go and |^el bread at the 
bake-houses. To me, tbr example, they should give a note of 
this kind : — Ambrogio Fusella, by trade a sword-cuiler, with a 
wife and four children, ali of ai^^ge to eat bread (note that well) : 
let them bave so much bread ; ^d pay so many pence. But to 
do things justly, it mu8t always he in proportion Xo the number 
of mouths. You, we will suppose, ought to bave a note for. . . . 
your name?" 

** Lorenzo Tramaglino," said the youth ; who, delighted with 
the pian, never recollected tliat it was entirely founded on paper, 
pen, and ink, and that to pat it in execution the first thing must 
be to get everybody's name. 

»« Very well," said the strabger ; «' but bave you a wife and 
children 1" 

I ** I ought, indeed. . . .children, no. , . .toc soon. . . .but a wife 
. . . . if the world went as it ought. ..." 

*' Ah, you are single ! Well, hate patience ; but a smaHer 
portion...." 

" You are right ; but if soon, as I hope. . . .and by the help of 
God. . . . Enough ; and when l've a wife too 1" 

" Then change the note, and increase the quanthy. Asl said; 
always in proportion to the number of mouths," saVd the ui>- 
known, rising from bis seat. 

«' That is ali very good," cried Renzo ; and he continued, vo- 
ciferously, as he struck bis band upon the table : ^* And why 
don't they make a law of this kind 1" 

" How can I telH But I must bid you good night, and be 
off ; for I fancy my wife and children bave been iooking out for 
me this good while." 

'* Just another little drop — anotber little drop," cried Renzo, 
hastily filling bis glass ; and rising quickly, he seized the skirt 
of bis doublet, and tried to force bim to sit down again. '* Axi- 
other little drop ; don't do me this insult." 

But bis friend disengaged himself with a sudden jerk, and 
leaving Renzo to indulge in importunity and reproaches as he 
pleased, again said : *' Good night," and went away. Remo 
•bouted after him when he had even reached the Street, and then 
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sank back upon bis seat. He eyed the glass tbat be had just 
filled ; and seeing the boy passing the table, be detained him 
with a beckon of bis band, as if be bad some business to com- 
municate to him ; be tben pointed to the glass, and, with a slow 
and grave enunciation, and pronouncing the words in a peculiar 
manner, said : " See, I bad prepared it for that worthy gentle- 
man : do you see ? full to the brim, fit for a friend ; but he 
wouldn^t bave it ; people bave very odd ideas, sometimes. I 
couldn't do otherwise ; I let him see my kind intentions. Now, 
then, since fte thing is dune, I mus'n't let it go to waste," So 
saying, be took it, and emptied it at a draught. 
** I understand,'' said the boy, going away. 
" Ab ! you understand, do you ?" replied Renzo : " then it 
is true. Wben reasons are sensible !. ..." 

Notbing less tlian our love of truthfulness would induce us to 
prosecute a faithful account which does so little credit to so im- 
portant a person, we may almost say, to the principal bero, of 
oùr story. Frona this same motivo of impartiality, bowever, 
we must also state, tbat this was the first time that such a thing 
bappened to Renzo : and it is just because be was not accus- 
tomed to such excesses that bis first attempt succeeded so fatal- 
ly. The few glasses tbat he had swallowed, one after anotber, 
at first, contrary to bis usuai habits, pattly to cool bis parched 
throat, partly from a sort of excitement of mind wbicb gave biia 
no liberty to do anytbing in moderation, quickly went to bis 
head : a more practised drinker would probably never bave felt 
them. Our anonymous author bere makes an observation which 
we repeat for the benefit of those of our readers wbo know how 
to yalue it. Temperate and honest habits, says be, bring with 
them this advantage : tbat the more they are established and 
rooted in a man, so much the more easily, wben he acts con- 
trary to them, does he immediately feel the injury or inconven- 
ience, or, to say theleast, thg disagreeability of such an action : 
80 that be has sometbing.to remember for a time ; and tbus even 
a sligbt fault serves him for a lesson. 

However this may be, certain it is that wben these first fumea 
had mounted to Renzo's brain, wine and words continued to 
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flow, one down, the other up, without raeasure or reason : and 
at the point where we bave left him, he had got quite bey end 
his pt>wers of self-^oyernment. He felt a great destre to talk : 
auditors, or at least men present whom he could imagine such, 
were not wanting ; and for some time also words had readily 
occurred to him, and he had been able to arrange them in some 
8ort of order. But by degrees his power of connecting sentences 
^egan wofully to fail. The thought that had presented itself 
vividly and definitively to his mind, suddenly cloaded over and 
▼anished ; while the word he wanted and waited tor, was, when 
it occurred to him, inapplicable and unseasonable. In this per- 
plexity, by one of those false instincts that so often min men, 
he wouid ag^in bave recourse to the flagon ; but any one with a 
grain of sense will he ahie to imagine of what use the flagon 
was to him then. 

We * will only relate some of the many words he uttered in 
this disastrous evening : the others which we omit would he 
*oo unsuitable ; for they not only had no meaning, but made 
no show of having any — a necessary requisite in a printed 
book« 

*' Ah, host, host," resumed he, foUowing him with his eyo 
round the table, or under the chimnejr-piece ; sometimes gazing 
at him where he was not, and talking ali the time in the midst 
of the uproar of the party : " What a landlord you are ! I can- 
not swallow this. ...this trick ahout the name, su marne, and 
I)usines8. To a youth like me !.. . .You bave not behaved well. 
What satisfaction now, what advantage, what pleasure. .. .to 
put upon paper a poor youth ? DonH I speak sense, gentlemen ? 
Landlords ought to stand by good youths. ...Listen, listen, 
landlord ; I will compare you. . . .because. . . .Do you laugh, 
eh ? I am a little too far gone, I know. . . .but the reasons I 
would gÌ7e are right enough. Just teli me, now, who is it that 
keeps up your trade ! Poor fell«ws, isrir it 1 See if any of 
these gentlemen of the proclamations ever come here to wet theìr 
lips." 

^ They are ali people that drink water,'* said one of Renzo't 
neighbours. 
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" They want to bave their heads clear," added another, " to 
be able to teli liea cleverly." 

*' Ah I" cried Renzo. " That was the poet who spoke then. 
Then you also understand my reason. Answer me, then, land- 
loid ; and Ferrer, who is the best of ali, has he ever come hero 
to drink a toast, or to spend a quarter of a farthing 1 And that dog 
of a TÌllain, Don. . . .l'U hold my tongue, because l'm a careful 
fellow. Ferrer and Father Cr-r-r. ... I know, they are two 
worthy men ; but there are so few worthy men in the world. 
The old are worse than the young; and the young. .. .worse 
again than the old. However, I am glad there has been no mur- 
dering ; fie ! cruelties that should be left for hangmen's hands. 
Bread ; oh yes ! I got some great pushes, but. . . .1 gave some 
away too. Room ! plenty ! long live ! . . . . However, even Fer- 
rer. . . .some few words in Latin. . . ,siés haraòs trapolf*rum» . • • 
Cursed trick ! Long live !. . . .justice ! bread ! Ah, these are 
fair words !. . . .There are wanted these comrades. . . .when that 
eursed ton, ton, ton, broke forth, and then again ton, ton, ton. 
We did not flee then, do you see, to keep that Signor Curate 
there. . . .1 know what l'm thinking about !** 

At these words he bent down bis head, and remained some 
time as if absorbed in some idea ; he then heaved a deep sigh, 
•end raised a face with two piteous-looking eyes, and such an 
expression of disagreeable and stupid grìef, that wo to him if 
the objeot of it could bave seen him at that moment. But the 
wieked men arotind him, who had al ready begun to divert them- 
selves with the impaS6ioned and confused eloquence of Renzo, 
now hastened to rìdicule bis countenance tinctured with re- 
morse ; the nearest to him said to the others : ** Look at him ;" 
and ali tumed towards the poor fellow, so that he became the 
laughing-fttock of the unruly company. Not that ali of them 
were in their perfeet senses, or in their ordinary senses, what- 
ever they might be ; but, to say the truth, none of them had 
gone so far as poor Renzo : and stili more, he was a-country- 
man. They began, first one and then another, to provoke him 
<with foolish and unmannerly questions, and jesting ceremonies. 
One moment he woold seem to be offended, the next, would take 
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the treatment in a joke ; now, without taking notice of ali these 
Toices, he would talk of something quitc different, now replying, 
now interrogati ng, but always by starts and blunders. Fortun- 
ately, in ali this extravagance, he had preserved a kind of in- 
stinctive carefulness not to mention the names of persona, so 
that even that which was most likely to he firmly fìxed in bis 
xuemory was not once uttered ; for deeply it would bave grieved 
US if ttiat name for which even we entertain a degree of respect 
and affection, had been bandìed about, and become ths sport of 
these abandoned wretches. 



CHAPTER XV. 



The landlord, seeing the game was lasting too long, and being 
carried t*p far, had approached Renzo, and, with the g^^atest 
politeness, requesting the others to leave him alone, began 
shaking him by the arm, and tried to make him anderstand, and 
persuade him that he had better go^ to bed. But Renzo could not 
forget the old subject of the name, and surname, the proclama- 
tions, and worthy youths. However, the words " bed " and 
*^ sleep,^' repeated in bis ear, wrought some kind of impression 
on bis niind ; they made him feel a little more distinctly bis 
need of what they signifìed, and produced a momentary lucid 
interval. The little sense that returned té> bis m*nd, made him, 
in some degree, sensible that most of bis companions had gone: 
as the last glìmmering torch in an illumination shows ali the 
others extinguished. He made a resolution ; placed bis open 
hands upon the table ; tried once or twice to raise himself ; 
sighed, staggered, and, at a third attempt, supported by bis host,' 
he stood upon bis feet. The landlord, steadying him as he 
walked along, guided him from between the bench and the table, 
and taking a Ump in one band, partly conducted, and partly 
dragged him with the other, towards the door of the stairs. Here, 
Renzo, on hearing the noise of the salutations which were shout- 
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ed after him by the company, hastily tarned round, and if his 
supporter had not been very alert, and held him by the arm, 
the evolution would bave ended in a heavy fall ; however, he 
managed to turn back, and, with his unconfined arai, began 
fìcruring and describing io-the air sundry salutes like a running 
knot. 

" Let US go to bed ; to bed," said the landlord, pushing him 
forward through the door ; and with stili more difficulty draw- 
ing him to the top of the narrow wooden staircase, and then into 
the room he had prepared for him. Renzo rejoiced on seeing 
his bed ready ; he looked graciously upon his host, with eyes 
which one moment glìstened more than e\rer, and the nextfaded 
away, like two fire-flies : he endeavoured to steady himself on 
his legs, and stretched out his band towards his hosfs cheek to 
take it between his first and middle fìngers, in token of friend- 
ship and gratitude, but he could not succeed. ^^ Brave land- 
lord,*^ he at last managed to stammer out; ^^ now I see ihat yoa 
are a worthy fellow : this is a kind deed, to give a poor youth 
a bed ; but that trick about the name and surname, that wasn^t 
like a gentleman*. By good luck, I saw through it. ..." 

The landlord, who little ihought he could bave uttered any- 
thing so connected, and who knew, by long experience, how 
men in such a condition may be induced more easily than usual^ 
euddenly to change their minds, was determined to take advan- 
tage of this lucid interval, to make another attempt. 

" My dear fellow," said he, with a most coaxing tone and 
look, *' I dìdn't do it to vex you, nor to pry into your affairs. 
What would you bave ? There are the laws, and we tnust obey 
them ; otherwise we are the first to suffer thepunishment. It is 
better to satisfy them, and .... After ali, what is it ali about i A 
great thing, certainly, to say two words! Not, however, for 
them, but to do me a fdvour. Here, between ourselves, face to 
face, let us do our business: . teli me your name. . . .and then go 
to bed with a quiet mind." 

"Ah, rascal !*' exclaimed Renzo: "Cheat! you are again 
returning to the charge, with that infamous name, surname, and 
business !" 
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*'Hold your tongue, simpleton, and go te bed," said the 
landlord. 

But Renzo pursued more vehemently : '' I understand : yon 
are one of the league. Wait, wait, and Pll settle it." And di- 
recting his voice towards the hea^} of the stairs, he began to 
shout more Yociferously than ever, '^ Friends ! the landlord is of 
the " 

'^ I only said it in joke,'' cried he, in Renzo's face, repulsili^ 
him, and pushing him towards the bed — *' In joke, didn't you 
undierstand that I only said it in joke V^ 

'^ Ah ! in joke : now you speak sensibly. When you say in 
joke. . . .They are jast things to make a joke of/' And he sank 
upon the bed. 

^^ Here ; undress yourself, and he quick ;'' said the host, add- 
ing a88istance to his ad vice ; and there was need of it. When 
Renzo had succeeded in getting off bis waistcoat, the landlord 
jtook it, and put his hands into the pockets to see if there were 
any money in them. His search was successful ; and thinking 
that his guest would bave somethiug else to do than to pay hita 
on the morrow, and that this money would probably fall into 
.faands whence a landlord would not easily be ahle to recover any 
share, he resolved to risk another attempt. 

" You are a good youth, and an honest man, arn't you 1" 
said he.. 

" Good youtb, and honest man," replied Renzo, vainly endea- 
Touring to undo the buttons of the clothes which he had not 
yet been able to take off. 

" Very well," rejoined the host : "just settle, then, this little 
account ; for to-morrow I must go out on some business. . . .^' 

" That's only fair," Said Renzo : '* Vm a fool, but Pm honest 
- . . .But the money ? Am I to go look for money now !. ..." 

" It^s bere," said the innkeeper ; and calling up ali his prac- 
tice, patience, and skill, he succeeded in settling the account, 
and securing the reckoning. 

" Lend me a band to finish undressing, landlord," said Renzo ; 
** Pm beginning to feel very sle^y." 

The landlord performed the required office : he then spread 
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the quilt over him, and, almost before he had time to say, dis- 
dainfuUy, " Good night !" Renzo was snoring, faat asleep. Yet, 
with that sort of attrae ti on which sometimes induces us to con- 
template an object of dislike as well as of affection, and which, 
perhaps, is nothing else than a desire of knowing what operates 
80 forcibly on our mind, he paused, fmr a moment, to contem- 
plate se annoying a guest, holding the lamp towards bis face, 
and throwing the light upon it with a strong reilection, by screen- 
ing it with bis band, almost in the attitude in which Psyche is 
depicted, when stealthily regarding the featares of her unknown 
consort. — Mad blockhead ! — said he, in bis mind, to the poor 
sleeper — you've certainly taken the way to look for it. To-mor- 
row you'll he able to teli me how you've liked it. Clowns, who 
will stroll over the world, without knowing whereahouts the sun 
rises^ just to bring themselves and their neighbours into trou- 
ble!— 

So saying, or rather thinking, he witbdrew the light, and left 
the room, locking the door behind him. On the landing-place at 
the top of the stairs, he called the landlady, and bade her leave 
the children under the care of a young servant girl, and go down 
into the kitchen, to preside and keep guard in bis stead. ^' I 
must go out, thanks to a stranger who has arrived bere, to my 
misfortune," said he ; and he briefly related the annoying cir- 
cumstance. He then added : " Have your eyes everywhere ; 
and, above ali, he prudent this unfortunate day. There's a 
group of licentious fellows down below, who, between drink and 
their own inclination, are ready enough to talk, and will say 
anything. It will be enough, if a rash. ..." 

" Oh, l'm not a child ; and I know well enough what's to be 
done. I think you can't say that, up to this time. ..." 

" Well, well ; and be sure they pay ; and pretend not to bear 
anything they say about the superi ntendent of provisions, and 
the governor, and Ferrer, and the decurioni^ s^nd the cavaliers, 
and Spain, and France, and such fooleries ; for if you contradict 
thom, you'll come off badly directly ; and if you agree with thom, 
you may fare badly af^rwards : and you know well enough, 
that sometimes those who say the worst things. . . . But enough ; 
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when you bear certain sayingfs, tura away your head, and ciy, 
* Vm coming,' as if somehody was calling you from the other 
side ; V\\ come back as quick as I can.*' 

So saying, he wentdown with ber into the kitcben, and gave 
a glance round, to see ifthere was anything new of consequence ; 
took down bis bat and*cIoak from a peg, reacbed a short, thick 
stick out of the corner, summed up, in one glance at bis wife, 
the instructions he had gi\ren ber, and went out. Butduring 
these prepara tions, he had again resumed the tbread of the apos- 
trophe begun at Retizo^s bedside; and continued it, even while 
proceeding ou bis walk. 

— Obstinate fellow of a mountaineer ! — For, bowever Renzo 
was determined to conceal bis condition, this qualification had 
betrayed itself in bis wcrds, pionunciation, appearance, and 
actions. Sucb a day as this, by good policy and judgment, I 
thought to bave come off clear ; and you must just come in at 
tbe end of it. to spoil the t*gg in the batching. Were tbere no 
otlier inns in Milan, thatyou must just ligbt upon mioe ? Would 
tbat you had even lit upon it alone ! I would then bave shut my 
cyes to it to-niglit, and to-morrow morning would bave given 
you a bint. But, my good sir, no ; yoù must come in company ; 
and to do better stili, in company with a sberiff. — 

At every step. the inrikeeper met eitber with solitary passen- 
gers, or persons in groups of three or four, wbispering together. 
At this stage of bis mute soliloquy, he saw a patrol of soldiers, 
approaching, and, going a little aside, peeped at them from un- 
der the corner gf bis eye as they passed, and continued to biin- 
self: — There go the fool-chastisers. And you, great ass, be- 
cause you saw a few people rambling about and making a noise, 
it must even come into your brain that the world is turning up- 
side down. And on this fine foundation you bave ruined your- 
self, and are trying to rain me too; this isnHfair. I did my best 
to save you ; and you, you fool, in return, bave very nearly made 
adisturbanc.e in nìy inn. Now you must getyourself out of the 
scrape, and I will look to my own business. As if I wanted to 
know your name out of curiosi ty ! What does it matter to me, 
whether it be Thaddeus or Bartholomew ? A mighty desire I 
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bave to take the pen in hand ; but you are not the only people 
\ebo would bave things ali their own way. 1 know, as well as 
you, tbat there are proclamations which go for nothing': a fine 
novelty, that a mountaineer should come to teli me that ! But 
yoa donH know that proclamations against landlords are good 
for something. And you pretend to travel over the land, and 
speak ; and don't know that, if one would bave one's own way, 
and carry the proclamations in one*s pocket, the first thing requi- 
site is not to speak against them in public. And for a poor inn- 
keeper who was of your opinion, and didnH ask the name of any 
one who happens to favour him with his company, do you know, 
you fool, what good things are in store for him ? — U/iderpain of 
three hundred crowns to any one of the aforesaid landlords^ 
tavem'Aeepers, and others, as above ; there are three hundred 
crowns hatched ; and now to spend them well ; io be applicdj 
two'thirds to the royal chamber^ and the other /hit d to the accu' 
ser or informer : what a fine bait ! And in case of inability, five 
years in the galleys, and greater punisàment^ pecuniary or cor' 
poràly at the wUl of his Excellency. Much obliged for ali his fa- 
vours. — 

At these words the landlord reaohed the door of the court of 
the high-sherìff. 

Here, as at ali the other secretaries* offices, much business was 
going forwardJ Everywhere they were engaged in giving such 
orders as seemed most likely to pre-occupy the following day, 
to take away every pretext for dìscontent, to overcome the bold- 
ness of those who were anxious for fresb tumults, and to confirm 
power in the hands of those accustomed to exercise it. The 
soldiery round the house of the superi ntendent were increased, 
and the ends of the Street were blockaded with timber, and bar- 
ricaded with carts. They commanded ali the bakers to make 
bread without intermission, and despatched couriers to the sur- 
rounding country, with orders to send corn ìnto the city ; wbile 
noblemen were stationed at every bakf^housp,who repaired thither 
early in the moming to superintend the distribution, and to re- 
strain the factious, by fair words, and the authority of their pre- 
senoe» But to gÌTB^ as the saying is, ose blow to tbe hoop and 
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another to the cask, and to render their cajolin^ more efficient 
bj a little awe, they tboaght also of taking measures to seize 
some one of the seditious : and this was prìncipally the basiness 
of the high-sheriff, whose temper towards the insnrrection and 
the insurgents the reader inay imagrine, when he is informed of 
the vegetable foinentation which it was found necessary to apply 
to one of the organa of his metaphysical profundity. Hìs blood*. 
bounds had been in the field from the beginning of the riot ; and 
this self-styled Ambrogio Fascila was, as the landlord said, a 
disguised ander-sheriff, sent about for the express purpose of 
catehing in the act some one whom he could again recognise» 
whose motions he conld watch, and whom he could keep in mind^ 
so as to seize, either in the quiet of the evening or nextmoming. 
He had not board four words of Renzo's harangue, before he haà 
filed upon him as a capital object — exactly his man. Finding 
afterwardS) that he was jast fresh from the country, he had at* 
tempted the master-stroke of condacting him at once to prison^ 
as the safest inn in the city; but here he faìled, as we bave re^ 
lated. He could, however, bring back certain infbrmation of his 
name, surname, and country ; besides a hundreJ^other fine con- 
jectural pieces of information ; so that when the innkeeper ar- 
rived here to teli what he knew of Renzo, they were already bet- 
ter acquainted with him than he. He entered the usuai apàrt- 
znent, and deposed that a stranger had arrived at his house to 
lodge, who could not he persuaded to declare his name. 

*' YouVe done your duty in giving us this information,*' said 
a criminal notary, laying down his pen : '^ But we know it 
already." 

-^ A strange mystery !— tbonght the host :-^they must he 
wonderfally eie ver !— ^ 

*' And we know too," oontinued the notary, '^ this revered 



name " 



— The name, too ! how bave they managed it % — ^tbought the 
landlord again. 

'' But you," resumed the other, with a sérious face, " yoa 
djn't teli ali, candidly." 

«« What more bave I to say ?" 
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" Ha ! ha ! we know very wel) that this fellowbrougrhttoyour 
inn a qUantity of stolen bread — plundered, acquired by robbery 
and sedition.'* 

''A man comes, with one loaf in bis pocket; do you think I 
know where he weht to gèt it ? for, to speak as on my deathbed, 
I can positively affirm that 1 saw but one loaf." 

*^ There ! always excasing and defbnding yourself : one would 
think, to bear you, èvierybody was honest. How can yoa prove 
that bis bread was fairly obtained T' 

<^ Why ath I to prove it 1 I don't meddl)9 with it; I am an 
imikeeper." 

** You cannot, however, deny that this customer of yours had 

the temerity to utter injurious words against the proelamations, 

and to make improper and shamefui jokès on the arme of bis Ex- 
cellency." 

" Pardon me, eiir : how can he he callèd my cuétomer, when 
ibis is the first time Fve e vèr séen him % It tvas the de vii (uì>- 
der your favour) thai sent him to my house : and if I had known 
him, you, slr, kno^ t^ell e^ough I should bave had no occasiOn 
to ask bis name." 

" Well : in your inh, in your prefeence, inflammatory speeches 
bave been uttered, utìadvised words, seditiouó propositionS ; 
murmurs, grumbles, outcries." 

" How can you expect, my good sir, ttiat 1 shottld àttend to 
theextravagances which so tìiany noisy fellows^ talkittg ali at the' 
same time, may chance to utter ? I must attend to my interest) 
for l'm only badly off. And besidéS, yóur Worship knows wéU 
enough that those who are lavish of their tongties are g^nerally 
ready with their fists too, particularly when there are so many 
together, and...." 

** Aye, aye ^ leave them alone to talk and fight : to-morrow 
you'll see if their tricks bave gone out of their heads. What dtf 
you think 1" 

** I think nothing about it." 

*' That the mòb wiii bave got the upper ha&d in MUan V* 

" Oh, just so !" 

«» We «hall Ètìej we ihall see." 
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*' I understand very well : the king will be always king ; and 
be that is fìned will be fined: but the poor faiher of a family 
naturai ly wishes to escape. Your honours bave the power^ and 
it belongs to you." 

*^ Have yoa many people stili in yoar house V 

*' A world of them/' 

*' And this cui^tonier of yours, what is he doing t Does he 
stili continue to be clamorous, to excite the people, and arouse 
sedition 1" 

" That stranger, yoor worship means : he's gone to bed." 

" Then, youVe many people. . . .Well, take care not to lei 
them go away." 

— Am I to be a constable ì — thought the landlord, without 
replying either negativeJy or affirmatively. 

*' Go home again, and be careful,*' resumed the notary. 

"l've always been careful. Your honour can «ay whether 1 
have evèr made any oppositìon to ju8ticp/' 

" Well, well ; and don't think ihat justice has lost its power.'* 

" 1 ! For Hearen's sàke I 1 think noihing : 1 only attend to 
my business." 

" The old song : youVe newer anytbing else to say." 

" What else would your worship have me say 1 trutU i* 

but one." 

*' Well ; we will remember what you have deposed ; if the 
case Comes on, you will have to give more particular Informa- 
tion to justice about whatever they may choose to ask you." 

'' What, can I depose further I I knów nothing, I have 
aearcely head enough to attend to my own business." 

*♦ Take care you don't let him go,^^ 

" I hope that bis worship the high sheriflf will be informed 
that I came immédiàtely to discharge my duty. Your honour's 
humble servant" 

By break of day, Renzo had been snoring for about seven 
hours, and was stili, poor fellow, fast asleep, when two rough 
shakes at either arm, and a voice at the foot of the bed, calling 
** Lorenzo Tramaglino !" recalled him to bis senses. He shook 
hixnaelf, ttretthed hi» trms, and with diffioulty openingkii eya»^ 
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81W a man standing before him at the foot of the bed, dressed iq 
black, and two others armed, one on the right and the other on 
the left of hU pillow. Between surprise, not being fully awake, 
and the stupidity occasioned by thè wine of the night before, he 
lay, for a moment, as if bewildered ; and then, thinking he was 
dream ing, and not being very well pleased with his dream, he 
«hook himself so as to awake thoroughly. 

*' Ah ! bave you heard, for once, Lorenzo Tramaglino 1" said 
the man with the black cloak, the very notary of the night be- 
fore. '^ Up ; up, then ; get up, and come with us." 

" Lorenzo Tramaglino !" said Renzo : '* What does this meanl 
What do you want with me ? Who's told you my name V 

*^ Less talk, and up with you directly," said one of the bailiffs 
who stood at his side, taking him again by the arm. 

*^ Ah, eh ì what oppression is this ?" cried Renzo, withdraw- 
tnsT his arm. *^ Landlord ! ho, landiord !" 

*' Shall we carry him off in his shirt?" said the bailiff again, 
looking towards the notary. 

** Did you bear that 1" said he to Renzo : " they'U do so, if 
you don*t get ap as quick as thought, and come with U8.'* 

*' And what for ?" asked Renzo. 

*' The what for you will bear from the high-sheriff," 

I ? l'm an honest man ; IVe done nothing ; and I*m aston- 
ished....!" 

" So mueb the better for you — so mucb the better for you ; 
for then you may he discharged with two words, and may go 
dbout your own business.*' 

*' Let me go now," said Renzo : ** Vre nothing to do with 
justice." 

** Come, ictus finish the business," said one of the bailiffs. 

** Shall we carry him offl" said the other. 

*^ Lorenzo Tramaglino !" said the notary. 

*' How do you knew my name, sir ?" 

*^ Do your duty," said the notary to the baili ffs, who immedi- 
ately laid hands on Renzo to pulì him cut of bed. 

^ Hey ! donVyou touch a ^air of an honest fellow, or ! .... I 
ksowiìow to dress myself.** 

19 
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** Then dress joarself, and gei up directly," said the notary. 

** Fm getting up," replied Renzo ; and he began, in fact, to 
gather up his clothes, which were scattered here and there on the 
bed, like the rei ics of a shipwreck on the shore. And beginning- 
to dress himself, he continued : '' But l'm not inclined to go to 
the high-sheriff, not I. IVe nothing to do wìth him. Since 
you unjustly put this afiront upon me, I should like to be con- 
ducted to Ferrer. I know him ; I know that he's a gentleman, 
and he's under some obligation to me." 

" Yes, yes, my good fellow, you shall be conducted to Ferrer,'* 
leplied the notary. In other circumstances he would bave 
laughed heartily at such a proposai ; but this was not a time £br 
merriment. In coming thither, he had noticed in the streets a 
movement which could not easily be defined as the remainder of 
the old insuirection not entirely suppressed, or the beginning of 
a new one : the streets were full of people, some walking in par- 
ties, some standing in groups. And now, without seeming to 
do so, or at least trying not to show it, he was anxiously listen** 
ìng, and fancied that the murmur eontiaued to increase. Thia 
made liim desirous to get off; but he also wished to take Renzo 
away willingly and quietly ; since, if he had declared war against 
him, he could not bave been sure, on reaching the Street, of not 
finding three to one against him. He, therefore, winked at tho 
bailiffs to bave patience, and not to irritate the youth, while he 
also endeavoured to sootibe him with fair words. Renzo busied 
himself, while dressing as quickly as possible, in recalhng tho 
eonfused remembrances of the day before, and at last conjec» 
tured, with tolerable certaìnty, that the proclamation, and tho 
name and surname, must be the cause of this disagreeable oc* 
currence ; but how ever did this fellow know his name ? And 
what on earth could bave happened that night, for justice to 
have gained sueh conMence as to come and lay hands on ono 
of those honest youths who, only the day before, had such a 
Toice in the assembly, and who could not ali be asleep now ? 
for he also observed the increasing bustle in the Street. He 
looked at the countenance ot the notary, and there perceived tho 
inesolution which he vainly endeavouied to conceaL At last,» 
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as well to satisfy his conjeclures, and sound the officers, as io 
gain lime, and even attempt a blow, he said, '* I anderstand well 
enough the origin of ali this ; it is ali from love of the name and 
sarname. Last night I oertainly was a little muddled ; these 
landlords have sometimes rery treaeherous wines ; and some- 
ttmes, as I say, you know, when wine passes throngh the me- 
dium of words, it will have its say too. Bat if this is ali, I am 
now ready to give you «very satisfaction ; and, besides, you 
know my name already. Who on earth told you it?" 

" Bravo, my boy, bravo !'* replied the notary, coaxingly ; " I 
see you Ve some senso ; and believe me, who am in the busi- 
ness, that you Ve wiser than most. It is the hest way of getti ng 
outof the difficulty qnickly and easily; and with such good dis- 
positions, in two words you will he dismissed and set at liberty. 
But I, do you see, my good fellow, have my hands tied ; I can- 
not release you, as I should like to do. Come, he quick, and 
come along with a good heart; for when they see who you 
are. . . .and then I will teli. . . .Leave it to me. . . .Enough ; he 
quick, my good fellow." 

** Ah ! you eannot ! I understand," said Renzo ; and he con- 
tinued to dress himself, repulsing, by signs, the intimations of 
the bailiflfs, that they would carry him off if he were not very ex- 
pedi tious. 

'< Shall we pass by the square of the cathedral V asked he. 

" Wherever you like ; the shortest way, to set you the sooner 
at liberty," said the notary, vexed in bis heart that he must let 
this mysterious inquiry of Renzo's pass, which might have 
served as a snbject for a hundred interrogati ves. — When one 
is born to he unfortunate ! — thought he. — Just see ; a fellow falla 
into my hands, who, plainly enough, likes nothing better than 
to talk ; and if he could have a little timo, he would confess ali 
one wants, without the aid of a rope — extra formam, to speak 
academically, in the way of friendly chit-chat ; the very man to 
take to prison ready examined, without bis being at ali aware of 
it ; and he must just fall into my hands at this unfortunate mo- 
ment. Well ! there*s no help for it, — ^he continued, listening 
attentively, and tossing hb head backwards — there's no remedy ; 
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it*8 4ikely to be a worse day than yesterday. — ^What gave rìse to 
this thought, was an extraordinary noise he heard in the Street, 
and he coald not resist opening the window to take a peep at it. 
He saw that it was a group of cìtizens^ who, on being required 
by a patroi of soldiers to disperse, had at first given angry words 
in reply, and had finally separated in murmuring dissatisfaction ; 
and, what appeared to the notary a fatai sign, the soldiers be- 
haved to them with much civility. Having closed the window, 
be stood for a moment in perplexity, whether he shoiild finish 
bis undertaking, or leave Renzo in the care of the two bailiffs, 
while he ran to the high-sherìff to givo him an account of bis 
difficalty. — But, — thought he, directly, — they'U set me down for 
a coward, a base rascal, who ought to execute orders. We are 
in the ball-room, and we must dance. Curse the throng ! What 
a miserable business ! — 

Renzo now stood between the two satellites, having one on 
each side ; the notary beckoned to them not to use too much 
force, and said to him, *' Courage, like a good fellow ; let us be 
off, and make baste.'* 

Renzo, however, was feeling, looking, thinking. He was 
now entirely dressed, excepting bis jacket, which he held in one 
band, and feeling with the other in bis pockets; ^^Oho!" said 
be, looking at the notary with a very significant expression; 
*' bere there were some ponce, and a lettor, my good sir !" 

*' Everything shall be punctually restored to you," said the 
notary, '^ when these few formalities are properly executed. Let 
US go, let US go." 

*^ No, no, no," said Renzo, shaking hib head, " that won't do ; 
I want my money, my good sir. I will give an account of my 
doings ; but I want my money." 

'' Vìi show you that I trust you ; bere, and be quick," said 
the notary, drawing out of bis bosom the sequestered articles, 
and handing them to Renzo with a sigh. Renzo received them, 
and put them into bis pocket, muttering between his teeth : 
** Stand off! youVe associated so much with thieres, that you' ve 
learnt a little of their business." The bailiffs could no longer 
restrain their impatience, but the notary cvrbed them with a 
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glance, sayìng to himself, — If thou succeedest in setting foot 
within that threshold, thou shalt pay for this with interest, that 
thou shalt. — 

While Renzo was putting on his jacket, and takingr up his 
hat, the notary beckoned to one of the bailiffs to lead the way 
down stairs; the prisoner carne rext behìnd him, then the other 
kind friend, and he himself brought up the rear. On reaching 
the kitchen, and while Renzo was saying : '* And this Messed 
landlord, where is he iled to V the notary made a sign to the 
two police-officers, who, seizing each a band, proceeded hastily 
to secure his wrists with certain instruments, called, in the hy- 
pocritical figures of euphemism, ruffles — ^in plain language, hand- 
cufTs. Theee consisted— we are sorry that we are obliged to de- 
scend to particulars unworthy of historical gravity, but perspi- 
cuity requires it — they consisted of a small cord, a little longer 
than the usuai size of a wrist, having at the ends two little bits 
of wood — two tallies, so to say — two smali straight pegs. The 
cord encircled the wrist of the patient; the pieces of wood, 
passed through the middle and third fingers, were shut ùp in the 
band of the captor, so that by twisting them, he could tighten 
the bandage at pleasure ; and thus he possessed means, not only 
of securing his prisoner, but also of torturing the refractory ; to 
do which more effectually, the cord was full of knots. 

** Renzo struggled, and cried, " What treachery is this 1 To 
an honest man !....'* 

But the notary, who had fair words at hand on every dis- 
agreeable occasion, replied, '* Have patience, they only do their 
duty. What would you have ! They are only formalities ; and 
we can*t always treat people as we would wish. If we don*t do 
as we're bid, it will fare badly with us, and worse with you. 
Have patience !" 

While he was speaking, the two bailiffs gave a sudden twitch 
at the handcuffs. Renzo bore it as a reslive borse hears the 
jerk of a severe b t, and exclaimed, "Patience!" 

" Brave youth !" said the notary, " this is the best way of 
getting off well. What would you have ì It is an annoyance, 
I know ; but if you bebave. well, you'U very soon be rid of it. 
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And, since I see that yoa*re well disposed, and I feel inclined 
to help you, Vìi give you another little piece of advice for yonr 
good. You may believe me, for I am practised in these mat- 
terà ;^^o straight forward, without looking about, or attracting 
observation ; so no one will notice you, no one will observe what 
you are, and you will preserve your honour. An hour hence you 
will be set at liberty. Tbere is so much to be done, that they, 
too, will be in a hurry to bave done with you ; and, besides, I 
will speak. . . .You shall go about your own business, and no- 
body will know that you bave been in the hands of justice. 
And you,'' continued he, turning to the two bailiffs, with a se- 
vere countenance, ^' take care you don't do him any hann ; for I 
will protect him. You are obliged to do your duty ; but remem- 
ber, that this is an honest man, a civU youth, who will shortly 
be at liberty, and who has some regard for bis honour. Let no- 
tbing appear, but that you are three honest men walking toge- 
ther." And, in an imperative tone, and with a threatening look, 
be conoluded : *' You understand me V He then tumed to 
Renzo, Iris brow smoothed, and bis face rendered in an instant, 
more cheerful and pleasant, which seemed to say, '^ What capi- 
tal friends we are !" and whispered to him again, ^* Be careful ; 
do as I teli you ; don't look about you ; trust one who wishea 
you well ; and now let us go." And the convoy moved oflf. 

Renzo, however, believed none of these fine words ; nor that 
the notary wished him well more than the bailiffs, nor that he 
was so mighty anxious about bis reputation, nor that he had any 
intention of helping him ; not a word of ali this did he believe : 
he understood well «nough that the good man, fearing some fa- 
vourable opportuni ty for making bis escape might present itself 
in the way, laid before him ali these flattering inducements, to 
divert him from watching for, and profìting by it. So that ali these 
exhortations served no other purpose than to determine Renzo 
more decidedly on a course which he had indistinctly meditated» 
viz., to act exactly contrary to them. 

Let no pne hereby conclude that the notary was an inexperi- 
enced no vice in bis trade, for he will be much deceived. Our 
historian, who seems to bave been among bis friends, says that 
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he was a matrìculated knave ; but at this moment bis mind was 
greatly a^tated. With a calm mind, I venture to say, he would 
have laughed at any one who, to induce others to do something 
which he himself mistrnsted, would have gone about to suggest 
and inculcate it so eagerly, under the miserable pretence of giv- 
ing him the disinterested ad vice of a friend. But it is a general 
tendency of mankind, when they are agitated and perplexed, 
and discem what another can do to relieve them from their per- 
plexities, to imploro it of him eagerly and perseveringly, and 
under ali kinds of pretexts ; and when villains are agitated and 
perplexed, they also fall under this common rule. Hence it is 
thaty in similar circumstances, they generally make so podr a 
figure. Those masterly inventions, those cunning subtleties, 
by which they are accustomed to conquer, which have becoma 
to them almost a second nature, and which, put in operation at 
the proper time, and conducted with the necessary tranquillity 
and serenity of mind, strike a blow so surely and secretly, and, 
discovered even after the success, reoeive such universal ap- 
plauso ; these, when their unlucky employers are in trouble, are 
hastily and tumultuously made use of, without either judgmen 
or dexterity : so that a tbird party, who observes them labouring 
and busying themselves in this manner, is moved to compassion 
or provoked to laughter ; and those whom they attempt to im- 
pose upon, though less crafty than themselves, easily perceive 
the game they are playing, and gain light from their artifices, 
which may he turned against them. It can never, therefore, be 
sufficìently inculcated upon knaves by profession, always to 
maintain their sangfroid^ or what is better stili, never to get 
themselves into perplexing circumstances^ 

No sooner, therefore, were they in the Street, than Qenzo be- 
gan to look eagerly in every direction, throwing himself about, 
bending bis head forward and listoni ng attenti vely. There was, 
however, no extraordinary concourse : and though a certain air 
of sedition might easily be discerned on the face of more than 
, one passer-by, yet every one went straight on his way ; and of 
sedition, properly speaking, there was none. 

"Prudence! prudencel" murmured the notary behind his 
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back : '' Your honour, your reputation, my good fellow !" But 
when Renzo, listening to three men who were approaching with 
excited looks, heard thein speaking of a bake-house, concealed 
flour, and justice, he began to make stgns at them by bis looks, 
and to cough in such a way as indicated anything but a cold. 
These looked more attentively at the convoy, and then stopped ^ 
others who carne up stopped also : others who had passed by^ 
taraed round on hearing the noise, and retracing their steps^ 
joined the party. 

** Take care of yourself f prudence, my lad ; it is worse for you^ 
you see ; don*t spoil ali ; honour, reputa tioB," whispered the no* 
tary. Renzo was stili more intractable. The bailiffs, after Consult- 
ing with each other by a look, and thinking they were doing quite 
right, (everybody is liable to err,) again twisted the manacles. 

'*^Ah ! ah! ah!" cried tho tortured victim; the by-standersp 
gathered close round at the cry ; others arrived from every part 
of the Street, and the eonvoy carne to a stand. *^ He is a disso- 
late fellow," whispered the notary, to those who had gathered 
around ; '* A thief taken in the act ! Draw back, and make way 
for justice !^' But Renzo, seeing this was the moment — seeing- 
the bailifis turn white, or at least pale, — If I don't help myself 
DOW, — ^thought he, — it's my own fault. — And he immediately 
called out, " My friends ! they are carrying me off, because yes- 
terday I shouted ' Bread and justice !' IVe done nothing; I am 
an honest man : help me; don*t abandon me, my friend» !'* 

A murmur of approbation, followed by more explicit cries i» 
bis favouF, arose in reply ; the bailiffs first commanded, then 
asked, then begged the nearest to make way and let them pass ^ 
but the crowd only continued stili more to trample and push for» 
ward. The bailiffs, seeing their dangoF, let go of the manaeles, 
and only endeavoured to lose tbemselves in the throng, so as to« 
escape without observation. The notary earnestly longed to do 
the same ; but this was more difficult on account of bis black 
doak. The poor man, pale in face and dismayed in heart, tried 
to make himself as diminutive as possible, and writhed bis body 
about so as to slip away through the crowd ; but he could not 
laise bis eyes without seeing a stormi gathering against binu 
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He tried every method of appearing a strangfer who, passing 
there by chance, had foand himself entangled in the crowd, like 
a bit of Straw in the ice ; and encountering a man face to face, 
who looked at him fixedly with a more terrible countenance than 
the others, he, composi ng his face to a smile, with a look of 
great simplicity, demanded, *' What is ali this stir 1" 

" Uh ! you ugly raven !" replied the man. " A raven ! a ra- 
ven !*^ resounded around. Pushes were added to cries, so that, 
in phort, partly with his own legs, partly by the elbows of the 
others, he obtained what lay nearest to his heartat that moment, 
a safe exit from the pressing multitude. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

** EscAPS, escape, my good fellow ! bere is a convent ; there is a 
church ; this way, that way," Was heard by Renzo on every 
side. As to escaping, the reader may judge whether he would 
bave need of advice on this head. From the first moment that 
the hope of extricating himself from the talons of the police had 
crossed his mind, he had begun to form his plans, and resolved, 
if he succeeded in this one, to flee without delay, not only out 
of the city, but also out of the duchy of Milan. — For, — thought 
he, — they bave my name on their black books, bowever on earth 
tbey've got it ; and with my name and sumame, they can seize 
me whenever they like. — ^As to an asylam, he woald not will- 
ingly bave recourse to one, unless, indeed, he were reduced to 
extremity ; — For, if I can he a bird of the woods, — thought he 
again, — I wonH he a bird of the cago. — He had, therefore, de- 
signed as his limit and place of refuge, a village in the terii- 
tory of Bergamo, wbere his cousin Bortolo resided, who, the 
reader may remember, had frequently solicited Renzo to remove 
thither. But now the point was how to find his way there. 
Loft in an unknown part of a city almost equally unknown, 
Renzo could not eyen teli by which gate he should pass to go 

12* 
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to Bergamo ; and when he had learnt this, he stili dìd noi know 
the way to the gate. He stood for a moment in doubt whether 
te ask direction of bis liberators ; but as, in the short time he 
kad for reflection on bis circumstances, many strcmg suspicione 
kad crossed bis mind of that obliging sword-cutler, the father of 
four children, he was not mach inclined to rereal bis intentions 
lo a large crowd, wbere there might he otfaers of the same starap ; 
he quickly decided, therefore, to get away from fbat neighbor* 
kood as fast as he could ; and he might afterwards ask bis way 
ia a part wb^re nobody would know wbo he was, or wby he 
asked it. Merely saying, then, to his deliverers, '^ Thank yon, 
thank yen, my friends ; blessings on you !'' and escaping throagh 
the space that was immediately cleared for bim, he took to his 
heels, and off he went, up one little Street, and down another, 
running for some time without knowing whither. When he 
thougbt he was far enougb off, he slackened his pace not to ex- 
cite suspicion, and began looking round to choose some person 
ef wbom he could make inquiries — some face that woald inspire 
eonfidenee. But bere, also, tbere was need of caution. The 
inquiry in itself was suspicions; time pressed; the bailiffs, im- 
mediately on making theirÌBScape from this rencontre, would, un* 
dònbtedly renew their search of the fugitive ; the rumour of his 
flight might even bave reàched hither : and in such a concourse 
Renzo might carefuUy scrutinile a dozen pbysiognomies, before 
he could meet with a countenance that seemed likely to suit bis 
purpose. That fat fellow, standing at the door of his shop, with 
legs extended, and his bands behind his back, the prominent 
eorpulency of his person projecting beyond the doorway, and 
sapporting bis great doublé chin ; wbo, from mere idleness, was 
employing himself in altemately raising bis tremendous bulk 
iipon his toes, and letting it sink again upon his beels^— he looked 
too much like an inquisitive gossip, wbo would bave retumed 
interrogatories instead of replies. That other, advancing 
with fixed eyes and a drooping lip, instead of being able expe- 
ditiously and satisfactorily to direct another in bis way, scarcejy 
seemed to know his own. That tali, stout boy, who, to say the 
tmtb, certainly looked intelligent enougb, appeared also rather 
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maliciously inclined, and probably would have taken a mis* 
chieyous delight in sending a poor stranger exactly t}ie opposita 
way to the one he was inquiriag after. So true is it that, to a 
man in perplexity, almost eyerything seems to be a new per- 
plexity ! At last, fixing bis eyes on one who was approaching 
in evident baste, he ihought that he, having probably. some 
pressing business in band, would give an immediate and direct 
answer, to get rid of him ; and hearing him talking to himsel^ 
he deemed that he must be an undesigning person. He there- 
fere accosted him with the question, ** Willyou be good enough 
to teli me, sir, which direction I should take to go to Bergamo ?" 
" To go to Bergamo 1 The Porta Orientale." 
" Thank you, sir : and to the Porta Orientale ?" 
** Take this Street to the loft : you will come out into the 
square of the cathedral ; then . . . . " 

" That will do, sir ; I know the rest. Hearen reward you." 
And on he went by the way that had been pointed out to him. 
His director looked after him for a moment, and comparing ia 
his mind his way of walking, with the inquiry, thought within 
himself, — ^Either he is after somebody, or somebody is after 
him. — 

Renzo reached the square of the cathedral, crossed it, passed 
by a heap of cinders, and extinguished combustibles, and recogn- 
nised the relics of the bonfire at which he had assisted the day 
before ; he then passed along the flight of steps' leading up io 
the cathedral, and saw again the bake-house of the Crutches 
half demolished, and guarded by soldiers ; stili he proceeded ob- 
ward, and, by the Street which he had already traversed with 
the crowd, arrived in front of the convent of the Capuchinsi 
where, glancing at the square and the church-door, he said to 
himself with a deep sigh : — ^That friar yesterday gave me good 
advice, when he bid me go wait in the church, and employ my- 
self profitably there. — 

Here he stopped a moment to reconnoitre the gate through 
which he had to pass ; and seeing, even at that distance, many 
soldiers on guard, his imagination also being rather overstrainedf 
(one must pity him ; for he had had enough to unsettle it,) he 
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felt a kind of repugrnance at encountering the passale. Here 
he was, with a place of refnge dose at band, where, with the 
letter of recommendation, he would have heen well received ; 
and he felt strongly tempted to enter it. But he quickly sum- 
moned up hÌ8 courage, and thought : — A hird of the woods, as 
long a8 I can. Who knows me ì Certainly the hailiflfs cannot 
have divided themselves into enough piecee to come and watch 
for me at every gate. — He looked hehind him to see if they were 
coming in that direction, and saw neither them, nor any one who 
seemed to he taking notice of him. He, therefore, set off again, 
slackened the pace of those anfortunate legs which, with their 
own good will, would hare kept constantly on the rnn, when it 
was much better only to walk ; and, proceeding ieisurely along, 
whistling in an under-tone, he arrìved at the gate. Just at the 
entrance there was a party of police-officers, together with arein- 
forcement of Spanish soldiers ; but these ali had théir attention 
directed to the outside, to forbid entrance to such as, hearing the 
news of an insurrection, would floek thither like vultures to a 
deserted field of battle ; so that R^nzo, quietly walking on, with 
bis eyes bent to the gronnd, and with a gait between that of a 
traveller and a common passenger, passed the threshold without 
any one speaking a word to him ; but his heart beat violently. 
Seeing a little Street to the right, he took that way to avoid the 
high road, and continued his eourse for some time before heven» 
tored to look round. 

On he went; he came to cottages and villages, which he 
passed without asking their names : he felt certain of getting 
away from Milan, and hoped he was going towards BergMno, 
and this was enough for him at present. From time to time he 
kept glancing hehind him, while walking onwards, occasionally 
looking at and rubbing one or other of his wrists, which were 
stili a little benumbed, and marked with a red line from the 
pressure of the manacles. His thoughts were, as every one may 
imagine, a confused medley of repentance, disputes, dìsquietude, 
revenge, and other more tender feelings ; it was a wearying en- 
deavour to recali what he had said and done the night before, to 
unravel the mysterious part of his mournful adventures, and. 
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above ali, how they had managed to disoover his name. HÌ8 
suspicions naturally fell on the sword-cutler, to whom he re- 
membered having spoken very frankly. And retracing the way 
in which he had drawn him into conversation, together with his 
whole behayiour, and those profTers which always ended in wish- 
ing to know something abont him, his suspicions were changed 
almost to certainty. He had, besides, some faint recollection of 
continuing to chatter after the departure of the cutler; but with 
whom 1 guess it, ye crickets ; of what 1 his memory, spite of his 
efibrts, could not teli him this : it could only lemind him that he 
had not been at ali himself that evening. The poor fellow was 
lost in these speculations : he was like a man who has affixed his 
signature to a number of blank formule, and committed them to 
the care of one he esteemed honest and honourable, and having 
discovered him to be a shuffling meddler, wishes to ascertain the 
state of his aflfairs. What can he discover 1 It is a chaos. 
Another painful speculation was how to form some design for 
the future that wouid not be a merely aérial project, or at least 
a melancholy one. 

By and by, however, he becarae stili more anxious about find- 
ing his way ; and after walking for some distance at a venture, 
he saw the necessity of making some inquiries. Yet he felt 
particularly reluctant to utter the word " Bergamo," as if there 
were something suspicìous or dangerous in the name, and could 
Hot bring himself to pronounce it. He resolved, however, to ask 
direction, as he had before done at Milan, of the first passenger 
whose countenance suited his fancy, and he shortly met with 
one. 

" You are out of the road," replied his guide ; and having 
thought a moment, he pointed out to him, partly by words and 
parti y by gestures, the way he should take to regain the high 
road. Renzo thanked him for his directions, and pretended to 
follow them, by actually taking the way he had indicated, with 
the intention of almost reaching the public road, and then, wìth- 
out losing sight of it, to keep parallel with its course as far as 
possible, but not to set foot within it. The design was easier to 
conceive than to effecty and the result was, that, by going thns 
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from right io lefb in a zigzag courae, partly followtng the direc- 
tions he obtained by the way, partly correcting them by his own 
judgment, and adapting them to his intentions, and partly allow- 
ing himself to be guided by the lanes he traversed, our fugitive 
had walked perhaps twelve miles, when he was net more than 
8ix distantfrom Mtlan ; and as to Bergamo, it was a great chance 
if he were not going away from it. He began at last to perceive 
that by this metliod he wouid never come to an end, and deter- 
mi ned to find out some remedy. The pian that occurred to his 
mind was to get the name of some village bordering on the con- 
fines, which he could reach by the neighbouring roads : and by 
asking his way thither, he could collect Information, withoat 
leaving behind him the name of Bergamo, which seemed to him 
to savour so strongly of flight, escape, and crime. 

While ruminating on the best way of obtaining these instnic- 
tìons without exciting suspicìon, he saw a bush hanging over 
the door of a solitary cottage just outside a little village. He 
faad for some time felt the need of recruiting his strength, and 
thinking that this would be the place to serv0 two purposes at 
once, he entered. There was no one withìn but an old woman, 
with ber distaff at ber side, and t-he spindle in ber band. He 
asked far something to eat, and was ofiered a little stracchino* 
and some good wine ; he gladly accepted the food, but excused 
himself from taking any wine, feeling quite an abhorrence of it, 
after the errors it had made him guilty of the night before ; and 
then sat down, begging the old woman to make baste. She 
served up his meal in a moment, and then began to teaze ber 
customer with inquiries, both about himself, and the grand 
doings at Milan, the report of which had already reached bere, 
Renzo not only contrived to parry and elude ber inquiries with 
much dexterity, but even profited by the difSculty, and made the 
curiosity of the old woman subservient to his intentions, when 
she asked him where he was going to. 

" I bave to go to many places," replied he : " and if I can 
find a moment of time, I want to pass a little while at that vil- 



* A Und of soft cheese. 
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iage, rather a large one, on the road to Bergamo, near the bor- 
dar, but in the territory of Milan. . . . What do they cali it]" — 
There must be one there, surely, — thought he, in the meanwhile. 
Gorgonzola, you mean,'' replied the old woman. 
Gorgonzola !" repeated Renzo, as if to imprint the word bet« 
ter on bis memory. " Is it very far from bere 1" resumed he. 

" I don't know exactly ; it may be ten or twelve miles. If 
one of my sons were bere, he could teli you." 

'* And do you think I can go by these pleasant lanes withoat 
taking the high road 1 There is such a dust there ! such a 
shocking dust ! It's so long since it rained ! " 

'^ I fancy you can : you can ask at the first Village you come 
to, after turning to the right." And she named it. 

'* That's well," said Renzo ; and rising, he took in bis band 
a piece of bread remaining from bis scanty meal, of a very differ- 
ent quality to that which he had found the day before at the foot 
of the cross of San Dionigi ; and paying the reckoning, he set 
off again, following the road to the right band. By taking care 
«Hot to wander from it more than was needful, and with the name 
of Gorgonzola in bis mouth, he proceeded from village to yìI- 
lage, until, about an hour before sunset^ he arrived there. 

During bis walk, be had resoWed to make anoUier stop bere« 
and to take some rather more substantial refreshment. His 
body also craved a little rest ; but rather than gratify this desire, 
Renzo would bave sunk in a swoon upon the ground. He prò- 
posed gaining some Information at the inn about the distance of 
the Adda, to ascertain dexterously if there was any cross-road 
that led to it, and to set off again, even at this hour, immediate- 
ly after bis repast. Born and brought up at the second sourc^ 
so to say, of this river, he had often heard it said, that at a cer- 
tain point, and for some considerable distance, it served as a 
boundary between the Milanese and Venetian states; be had no 
very distìnct idea of where this boundary commenced, or bow 
far it extended ; but, for the presenta his principal object was to 
get beyond it. If be did not succeed in reaching it that even- 
ing, be resolved to walk as long as the night and bis strength 
would allow him, and afterwards to wait the approaching day in 
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a field, or a wilderaess, or wherever God pleased, provided it 
were not an inn. 

After walking a few paces along the Street at Gorgonzola, he 
noticed a sign, entered the inn. and on the landlord's advancing 
to meet him, ordered something to eat, and a small measure of 
wine ; the additional miles he had passed, and the time of day, 
having overcome his extreme and fanatical hatred of this hever- 
age. *' I must beg you to he quick," added he ; " for l'm 
obliged to go on my way again yery soon/' This he said, not 
only because it was the truth, bat also for fear the host, imagìn- 
ing that he was ^oing to pass the night there, should come and 
ask him his name and surname, and where he came from, and 
on what business. . . . But enough ! 

The land lord replied that he should be waited upon imme- 
diately ; and Renzo sat down at the end of the table, near tlie 
door, the usuai place of the bashful. 

Some loungers of the village had assembled in this room, 
who, after having argued over, and discussed, and commented 
upon, the grand news from Milan of the preceding day, wera 
now longing to know a little how matters were going on; the 
more so, as their first Information was rather fitted to irritate 
their curiosity than to satisfy it ; a sedition, neither subdued nor 
triumphant ; suspended, rather than termina ted, by the approach 
of night ; a defective thing ; the conclusion of an act, rather 
than of a drama. One of these detached himself from the par- 
ty, and seating himself by the new corner, asked him if he came 
from Milan. 

'* 1 1 '' said Renzo, in a tone of surprise, to gain time for a 
reply. 

" You, if the question is allowable." 

Renzo, shakìng his head, compressing his lips, and uttering 
an inartieulate sound, replied : " Milan, from what 1 bear. . . . 
from what they say around. . . .is not exactly a place to go lo at 
present, unless in case of great necessity.'' 

" Does the uproar continue, then, to-day ? " demanded his iiv- 
quisitive companion more eagerly. 

*« I must bave béen there to know that," said Renzo. 
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" But you— don't you come from Milan ? " 

*' I come from Liscate,'' replied the youth, promptiy, who, in 
the meanwhile, had decided upon his reply. Strictly speaking^y 
he had come from there, because he had passed it ; and he had 
learnt the name from a traveller on the road, who had mentioned 
that village as the first he must pass on his way to Gorgonzola. 

^^Oh!*' said his friend, in that tone which seems to say^: 
YouM have dono better if you had come from Milan ; but pa- 
tience. ^* And at Liscate,'^ added he, ** did yoa bear nothing 
about Milan 1 " 

** There may very likely have been somebody who knew 
somethìng about it," replied the mountaineer, "but I heard 
nothing." And this was profTered in that particular manner 
which seems to mean : Pve finished. The querist returned to 
his party, and a moment afterwards, the landlord carne to set 
out his meal. 

" How far is it from bere to the Adda 1 " asked Renzo in an 
under tone, with the air of one who is half asieep, and an in- 
different manner, such as we bave already seen him assume on 
some other occasions. 

" To the Adda — to cross it 1 " said the host. 

" That is. .. .yes. .. .to the Adda." 

"Do you want to cross by the bridge of Cassano, or the Fer- 
ry of Canonica 1 " 

"Oh, I don't mind where. . . .1 only ask from curiosity." 

" Well, I mention these, because they are the places gentle- 
men generally choose, and people^who can give an a<:cuunt of 
themselves." 

" Very well ; and how far is it 1 " 

" You may reckon that to either one or the other, it is some- 
where about six miles, more or less." 

" Six miles ! I didn't know that," said Renzo. " Well," re- 
sumed he, with a stili greater air of indifierence, almost 
amounting to affectation, " well, I suppose there are other places 
for Crossing, if anybody is inclined to take a short cuti " 

" There are, certainly," replied the landlord, fixing his eyes 
upon him with a look full of malicious curiosity* This waa 
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enough to silence ali the other inquiries which our youth had 
ready on his lips. He drew his piate before him, and, lookìng 
at the small measure of wine which the landlord had set down 
OD the table, said, " Is the wine pure 1 " 

«^ As gold," said the host ; «* ask ali the people of the TOlage 
and neighbourhood, for they know it; and, besides, yoa can 
tasto yourself." So saying, he tumed towards his other cus- 
tomers. 

** Piagne on these landlords ! " exclaimed Renzo in his heart ; 
** tìie more I know of them, the worse I find them." Howerer, 
he began to eat very heartily, listening at the same timo, with- 
out appearing to pay any attention, to see what he could leam, 
to discover what was the general impression bere about the great 
eyent, in which he had had no little share ; and, above ali, to 
ascertain if, amongst these talkers, there was one honest man, 
of whom a poor fellow might venture to make inquiries, with- 
out fear of getting into a scrape, and being forced to talk about 
his own doings. 

*^ But," said one, *' this timo, it seems clear the Milanese 
wanted to bring about a very good thing. Well ; to-morrow, at 
latest, we shall know something." 

" l'm sorry I didn't go to Milan this morning," said another. 

** If you go to-morrow, FU go with you," said a third ; " so 
will I," said another; "and I," said another. 

" What I want to know," resumed the first, " is, whether 
these Milanese gentlemen will think of us poor people out of 
the city ; or if they'll only get good laws made for themselves. 
Do you know how they do, eh ? They are ali proud citizens, 
every one for himself; and we strangers mightn't be Chris- 
tians." 

a We've mouths, too, either to eat, or to give our own opin- 
ions,'* said another, with a voice as raodest as the proposition 
was daring ; " and when things bave gone a little further . . . ." 
hut he did not think fit to finish the sentence. 

*' There's corn hidden, not only at Milan," another was be- 
gìnning, with a dark and designing countenance, when they 
heard the trampling of a borse approaching ; they ran to the 
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door, and having discovered who it was, they ali went out to 
meet him. It was a Milanese merchant, who generally passed 
the night at this inn, in journeying two or three times a year to 
Bergamo on business ; and as he alinost always found the same 
company there, they were ali his acquaintances. They now 
CTowded around him ; one took his bridle, another his stirrup, 
and saluted him wUh, " Welcome." 

" Fm glad to see you." 

" Have you had a good journey 1 ^ 

" Very good ; and how are you ali 1 " 

" Pretty well, pretty well. What news from Milan 1 " 

" Ah ! you are always for news," said the merchant, dis- 
mounting, and leaving his horse in the care of a boy. " And, 
besides," continued he, enlering the door with the rest of the 
party, " by this time you know it, perhaps, better than I do." 

** I assure you we know nothing," said more than one, laying 
his band on his heart. 

** Is it possible 1 " said the merchant. " Then you shall bear 
some fine .... or rather, some bad news. Hey, landlord, ismy 
usuai bed at liberty] Very well; a glass of wine, and my 
usuai meal ; he quick, for I must go to bed early, and set off 
to-morrow morning very early, so as to get to Bergamo by din- 
ner-time. And you," continued he, sitting down at the opposite 
end of the table to where Renzo was seated, silently but atten- 
tively listening, " you don't know about ali the diabolical doings 
of yesterday 1 " 

" Yes, we heard something about yesterday." 

" You see now ! " rejoined the merchant ; " you know the 
news. I thought, when you are stationed bere ali day, to watch 
and sound everybody that comes by. , . ." 

" But to-day : how have matters gene to-day 1 " 

" Ah, to-day. Do you know nothing about jto-day ì " 

" Nothing whatever ; nobody has come by." 

" Then let me wet my lips ; and afterwards l'il teli you about 
every thing. You shall bear." Having filled his glass, he took 
it in his right band, and, lifting up his mustachios with the first 
two fingers of his left, and then settling his beard with the palm, 
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he drank it off, and continued : — '* Tbere was little wanting, roy 
worthy friends, to make to-day as rough a day as yesterday, or 
worse. I can scarcely believe it true that I am bere to teli yoa 
aboot it ; for I had once put aside every thougrbt of my journey, 
to stay and take care of iny unfortonate sbop/' 

** Wbat was tbe matter, then ? " said one of bis auditore. 

•* Wbat was the matter 1 you sball bear." And, carving tbe 
meat tbat was net before him, he began to eat, at the same time 
continuine his narration. The crowd, standing at both sides of 
tbe table, listened to him with open mootbs ; and Renzo, appa- 
rently giving no heed to wbat he said, listened, perhaps, more 
eagrerly than any of tbe otbers, as be slowly finisbed tbe last 
few mouthfuls. 

^^This morning, tben, tbose rascais wbo made sucb a borrible 
uproar yesterday, repaired to the appointed places of meeting 
(there was al ready an understanding between them, c^nd every- 
thing was arranged;) tbey united together, and began again 
tbe old story of going from Street to Street, sbouting, to coUect a 
crowd. You know it is like wben one sweeps a bouse — wiib 
respect be it spoken — the lieap of dust increases as one goes 
along. When they thougbt they bad assembled enougb people, 
tbey set off towards tbe bouse of the superintendent of provi- 
sions ; as if tbe treatment they gave him yesterday was not 
enough, to a gentleman of bis character — the villains ! And 
tbe lies they told about him ! Ali inventions : be is a worthy, 
exact gentleman ; and I may say so, for I am very intimate witb 
him, and serve him with clotb for bis servants' livery. They 
proceeded then towards this bouse ; you ougbt to see what a 
rabbie, and what faces : just fancy their baving passed my shop, 
with faces that .... the Jews of the Via Crucis are nothing to 
them. And such things as they uttered ! enough to make ono 
stop one's ears, if it had not been that it might bave lurned to 
account in disceveri ng one. They went forward then with the 
kind intention of plundering the house, but ...." Here he 
raised his left hand and extended it in the air, placing the end 
of his thumb on the point of his nose. 

** But ? " said almost ali his auditore. 
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" But," continued the merchant, " they found. the Street 
blockaded with planks and carts, and behind this barricado, a 
good file of soldiers, with their guns levelled, and the butt-ends 
resting on their shoulders. When they saw this preparation. . . . 
What would yon bave done ] " 

" Turned back." 

** To he sure ; and so did they. But just listen if it wasn*t 
the devil th^t inspired them. They reached the Cordusio, and 
there saw the bakehouse which they wanted to plander the day 
before: bere they were busy in distributing hread to their 
customers ; there were noblemen there, aye, the , very flower of 
the nobility, to watch that everything went on in good order ; 
but the mob (they had the devil within them, I teli you, and 
besides, there were some whispering in their ears, and urging 
them on,) the mob rushed in furiously ; * seize away, and I will 
seize too : ' in the twinkling of an eye, noblemen, bakers, 
customers, loaves, benches, counters, troughs, chests, bags, 
sieves, bran, flour, dough, ali were turned upside down." 

" And the soldiers 1 " 

** The soldiers had the vicar^s house to defend ; one cannot 
sing and carry the cross at the same time. It was ali done in 
the twinkling of an eye, I teli you : off and away ; everything 
that could he put to any use was carried off. And then they 
proposed again the beautiful scene of yesterday — dragging the 
rest to the square, and making a bonfire. They had ali;^ady 
begun — the villains ! — to carry some things cut of the house, 
when one greater villain than the rest — what do you think was 
the proposai he made 1 " 

"Whatl" 

" What! to make a pile of everything in the shop, and to set 
fire to the heagp. and the house together. No sooner said than 
done ... ." 

" Did they set fire to it 1 " 

•* Wait. A worthy man of the neighbourhood had an inspiration 
from Heaven. He ran upstairs, sought for a crucifix, found one, 
and hung it in front of one of the Windows ; then he took two 
candles which had been bletsed, Ut them, and set tham oatside. 
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on the window-sill, one on each side of the crucifix. The mob 
looked up. It must be owned, there is stili some fear of God in 
Milan ; everybody came te their senses. At least, I mean most 
of them ; there were some, certainly, devils enough to have set 
fire to Paradise, for the sake of plunder; bat, fìndingr that the 
crowd was not of their opinion, they were obliged to abandon 
their design, and keep quiet. Just fancy now who arrived — ali 
their Graces of the Cathedral, in procession, with the cross 
elevated, and in their canonical robes ; and my lord the Arch- 
presbyter began preaching on one side, and my lord the Peniten- 
tiary on the other, and others again, scattered bere and there : 
* But, good people ; what would you do ? is this .the example 
you set your children 1 go home, go home ; you shall have bread 
at a low price ; if youHl only look, youUI see that the rate is 
pasted up at every corner.' ** 

" Was it so 1 " 

" What t was it so 1 Do you think that their Graces of the 
Cathedral would come, in their magnificent robes, to teli them 
falsehoods 1 " 

" And what did the people do 1 " 

•' They dispersed by degrees ; some ran to the comers of the 
Btreets, and for those who could read, there was the fixed rate, 
àure enough. What do you think of it? eìght ounces of bread 
for a penny." 

".What good luck ! " 

** The proof of a pudding is in the eating* How much flour 
do you think they have wasted yesterday and this morning 1 
Enough to support the Duchy for two months." 

" Then they 've made no good laws for us in the country ? " 

" What has been dono at Milan is entirely at the expense of 
the city. I don't know what to say to you : it must be as God 
wills. Fortunately, the sedition is fìnished, for I haven't told 
you ali yet ; bere comes the best part." 

" What is there besides 1 " 

" Only, that, last evening, or this morning, l'm not sure 
which, many of the leaders have been seized, and four of them, 
it is known, are to be hung directly. No sooner did this get 
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abroad, than everybody went home the shortest way, not to run 
the risk of becoming number five. When I left Milan, it looked 
like a convent of friars." 

" But will they really bang them 1 " 

" Undoubtedly, and quickly, too," replied the merchant. 

*< And what will the people do ? '* asked the same interrogato! 
as had put the other question. 

" The people will go to see them," said the merchant. ** They 
had such a desire to see a Christian bangi ng in the open air, 
that they wanted — the vagabonds ! — to despatch the guperin- 
tendent of provisions in that way. By this exchange tliey will 
have four wretches, attended with every fonnality, accompahied 
by Capuchins, and by friars of the buona morte :* but they 
deserve it. It is an interference of Providence, you see ; and 
it's a necessary thing. They were already beginning to divert 
themselves by entering the shops, and helping themsclves with- 
out paying; if they'd let them go on so, after bread, wine would 
bave had its tum, and so on from thing to thing .... You may 
imagine whether they would abandon so convenient a practice, 
of their own free will. And I can teli you, that was no very 
pleasant thought for an honest man keeping a shop." 

** Certainly not," said one of bis hearers. " Certainly not," 
Teplied the rest, in chorus. 

" And," continued the merchant, wiping hi» beard with the 
table-cloth, '' it had ali been projected for some time : there was 
a league, you know." 

" A league, was there ?" 

" Yes, there was a league. AH cabals formed by the Navar- 
rines, by that French cardinal there, you know, with a half- 
Turkish name, who every day contrives something fresh to an- 

* " A den(Huination usually given to the inonks of the order of St Paul, the fint 
hennit. They are called Brothers qf dealk, Fratres à morte^ on account of a figure 
of a Death*8 head which they were always to have with them, to remind them con- 
tinuaHy of their lost end. This order, by its constitutions, made in 1620, does uot 
■eem to have lieen establtshed long b^ore Pope Paul V. Louis XIII., in 1631, per- 
mitted them to settle in France. Tlie order was, probably, suppressed by Pope Ur- 
ban Vili. The fratemity of death burìes such dead as are abandoned by their rvla- 
tionB, and catues massesto be celebrated for them." 
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noy the court of Spain. But, above ali, he aims at playing some 
trick in Milan ; for he knows well enough — the knave !— that 
the strength of the king lies there." 

" Aye." 

<< ShaU I give you a proof of it t Those whoVe made the 
greatest noise were strangers ; there were faces going about 
which had never before been seen in Milan. By-the-bye, 1 for- 
got to teli you one thing which was told me for certain. The 
police had caught one of these fellows in an inn. ..." Renzo, 
who had not lost a single syllable of this conversation, was 
taken with a cold shudder on hearing this chord touched, and 
almost slipped under the table before he thought of trying to 
contain himself. No one, however, perceived it; and the 
speaker, without interrupting bis relation for a moment, had con- 
tinued ; " They don't exactly know where he carne from, who 
sent him, nor what kind of man he was, but he was certainly 
one of the leaders. Yesterday, in the midst of the uproar, he 
played thevery devi! ; and then, not coment with that, he must 
begin to harangue the people, and propose — a mere trifle !— to 
murder ali the nobility ! The great rascal ! Who would sup- 
port the poor if ali the nobles were killed ì The police, who 
had been watching him, laid hands upon him ; they found on 
bis person a great bundle of letters, and were leading him 
away to prison, but bis companions, who were keeping guard 
round the inn, carne in great numbers, and delivered him— the 
villain !" 

" And what became of him V 

** It isn't known ; he may he fled, or he may he cóncealed in 
Milan : they are people who bave neither house nor home, and 
yet find lodging and a place of refuge everywhere : however, 
though the devil can and will help them, yet they may fall into 
the hands of justice when they least expect it ; for when the 
pear is ripe it must fall. For the present, it is well known that 
the letters are in possession of government, and that the whole 
conspiracy is therein described ; and they say that many people 
are implicated in it. This mach is certain, that they have tumed 
Milan upside down» and would have done muoh Worse. It it 
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said that the bakers are rogues : I know they are ; but they 
ought to be hung in the course of justice. They say there Ì3 
corn hidden ; who doesn't know that 1 But it is the business 
of the government to keep a good look-out, to bring it to light, 
and lo bang the monopolists in company with the bakers. And 
if government does nothing, the city ought to remonstrate ; and 
if they don't listen the first time, remonstrate again ; for, by 
dint of appeais they will get what they want ; but not adopt 
the villanous practice of furiously èntèring shops and ware- 
houses to get booty. 

Renzo's small meal had tumed into poison. It seemed like 
a,n age before he could get out of, and away from, the inn and 
the village ; and a dozen times, at least, he had said to himself : 
** Now I may surely go." But the fear of exciting suspicioni 
now increàsed bèyond measure, and prevailing over every other 
thought, had kept him stili nailed to his seat. In this perplex- 
ity, he thought the chatterer must at last stop talking about him, 
and determined in his own mind to make his escape as soon aa 
another subjeci was started. 

" For this reasoh," said òne of the party, " knowing how 
these things go, and that honest men fare but badly in such dis- 
turbances, I wouldn't lét my curiosity conquer, and have, there- 
fore, remained quietly at home." 

** Neither would I move, for the same reason," said another. 

" I," added a third, " if I had happened by chance to be at 
Milan, I would havé left any business whatever unfinished, and 
have returned home as quickly as possible. I have a wife and 
<jhildren ; and, besides, to teli the truth, I don^t like such stirs." 

At this moment the laiidlord, who had been eagerly listening 
with the rest, advanced towards the othef end of the table to 
^ee what the strangér was doing. Renzo seized the opportunity, 
and beckoning to the hòst, asked for his account, settled it with^ 
out dispute, though his purse was by this time very low ; and 
without further delay, went directly to the door, passed the 
threshold, and taking care not to turn along the same road as 
ihat by which he had arrivéd, set off in the ojpposite direction, 
iùusting to the guidance of Providenoe. 

13 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

One wish is often enough to allow a man no peaee ; what, then, 
must two bave been — one at war with tbe otber ? Our poor 
Renzo, as tbe reader knows, bad bad two sucb conflicting de- 
sires in bis mind for several bours : tbe wisb to make bis es- 
cape, witb tbe wisb to remain undiscovered : and tbe unfortun- 
ate words of tbe mercbant bad increased botb one and tbe otber 
to an extravagant degree. His adventure, tben, bad got abroad l 
Tbere were means, tben, employed to seize bim ! Wbo knew 
how many bailifiGs were in the field to give bim ebase ! or wbat 
orders bad been fórwarded to keep a watcb in tbe villagesj at 
tbe inns, on tMe roads ! He reflected, bowever, tbat, after ali» 
tbere were but two bailifis wbo knew bim, and tbat bis name 
was not written upon bis forebead ; but tben, again, a bundred 
stories be }^d board rusbed into bis mind, of fugitives caugbt 
and discovered in many strange ways, recognised by tbeir walk,. 
by tbeir suspicious air, and otber untbougbt-of tokens ; every- 
tbing excited bis alarm. Altbougb, as be left Gorgonzola, the 
tolling of tbe Avemaria sounded in bis ears, and tbe inereasing: 
darkness every moment diminisbed bis danger, yet it was very 
unwillingly tbat be took the bigb road, proposing to foUow tbe 
first by-lane which seemed likely to bring bim to tbe point b& 
was so anxfous to reach. At first, be occasionally met a teavel- 
ler ; but so full was bis imaginatbn of direful apprebensions,. 
tìiat be bad not courage to detain any one to inquire bis way.— 
Tbat innkeeper said six miles, tbougbt be. — If, by taking tbese 
foot-paths and by-lanes, I make them eigbt, or even ten, my 
legs, wbicb bave lasted me so far, will manage tbese too. l'nL 
certaiiJy not going towards Milan, so I must be going towards 
tbe Adda. Walk away, then ; sooner or later,. I sball get there. 
The Adda bas a good voice ; and wben once Vm near it, I 
sbanH want anybody to point it out to me.. If any boat is- 
tbere, l'il cross directly ; if not, l'il wait till morning, in a 
field, or OQ a tree, like the sparrows : better on a tree tban ixk 
prison.— » 
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Very soon, he saw a lane turning down to the left, and he 
pursued it. At this hour, if he had met with any one, he would 
no longer have hesitated to address him ; but he heard not a 
footstep of living creature. He foUowed, therefore, the wind- 
ings of the lane, indulging, the meanwhile, in such reflections as 
these : 

— I play the devil ! I murder ali the nobility ! A packet of 
letters — I ! My companions keeplng guard around me ! Pd 
give something to meet with that merchant face to face, on the 
other side òf the Adda, (ah, when shall I get across that bless- 
ed Adda 1) Vd make him stand, and ask him, at my conveni- 
ence, where he had picked up ali this fine Information. Just 
please to he informed, my dear sir, that the thi^g went so and 
so ; and that ali the mischief I played was helping Ferrer, as if 
he had been my brother : know, moreover, that those rascals 
who, to bear you talk, one would think were my friend s, be- 
cause once I said a word or two, like a good Christian, wanted 
to play me a very rough trick ; know, too, th4t while you were 
taking care of your own shop, I was endangering my ribs to 
save your Signor, the superintendent of provisions — a man I 
never either knew or saw in my life. Wait and see if I ever 
stir again to help gentlemen. . . .It is true we ought to do it for 
our soul's good : they are our neighbours, too. And that great 
bundle of letters, where ali the conspiracy was revealed, and 
which you know for certain ìs in the hands of govemment; 
sure enough, I couldn't show it you bere without the help of the 
devil. Would you have any curiosi ty to see this mighty packet % 
Look bere. . . . A single letter !. . . . Yes, my good sir, one letter 
only; and this letter, if you'd like to know, was wrìtten by a 
monk capable of instructing you in any point of doctrìne you 
wish — a monk, without doing you injustice, a single hair of 
whose beard is worth ali yours put together ; and this letter, I 
should like to teli you, is wrìtten, you see, to another monk, 
also a man. . . .Just see, now, who my rascally frìends ar«. 
Leam, if you please, how to talk another time, particnlarly 
when you are talking about a fellow-creature. — 

After a little time, however, these and sìmilar reflections gav« 
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way to others ; his present circumstances occupying the whole 
attention of our poor traveller. The dread of being pursued and 
discovered, which had so incessantly embittered his day's jour- 
ney, now no longer gare him any uneasiness ; but how many 
things made his nightly wanderìngs sufficiently uncomfortable ! 
— darkness ; solitude ; increasing, and now painful fatigue ; a 
gentle, but steady and piercing breeze, which would be far from 
agreeable to a man stili dressed in the sa me clothes which he 
had put on to go a short distance to a wedding, and quickly to 
retum in triumph to his home, only a few steps off;* and what 
rendered everything doubly irksome» walking at a ventare^ in 
search of a place of rest and security. 

If he happened to pass through a yillage, he wonld walk as 
qaietly{and warily as possible, lest any of the doors should be 
stili open ; but he saw no further signs of remaining wakeful- 
ness among the inhabitants than occasionally a glancing light 
in one of the Windows. When on the road, away from every 
abode, he would pause, every now and then, and listen eagerly 
for the beloved murmur of the Adda ; but in vain. He heard 
no sounds but the distant bowling of dogs at some solitary 
dwelling, which floated through the air, at once moumful and 
threatening. On approaching any of these abodes, the bowling 
was changed into an irritated, angry bark : and in passing be- 
fore the door, he heard, and almost fancied he saw, the fierce 
creatures, with their heads at the erack of the door, reiterating 
their howls. This quickly removed ali temptation to knock and 
ask shelter, and probably his courage would bave failed had 
there been no such obstacles in his way.— -Who's there?— 
thought he : — ^what do you want at this hour % How did you 
come bere ? — ^Tell who you are. Isn't there an inn where you 
can get a bed ? This, at best, is what they will say to me, if I 
knock ; even if it shouldn't be a cowardly sleeper, who would 
begin to shout out lustily, ♦ Help ! Thieves l' I must bave 
something ready for an answer ; and what could I say 1 If any 
body hears a noise in the night, nothing enters their heads but 
robbers, villains, and rogues ; they neyer think that an honest 
man may be benighted, not to say a gentlemaxL in bis carriage. 
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He determined, tberefore, to reserve this pian as a last resoarce 
in case of necessity, and continned bis way, stili with the hope 
of at least discovering the Adda, if not of crossing it, that night, 
and not being obliged again to go in search of it in broad day- 
light. 

On, therefore, he went, till he reached a pait wbere the coun- 
try changed from culti vated fields into a beatb of fems and broom. 
This seemed, if not a sure indication, at least, a kind of argu- 
ment that there was a river in the neighbourbood ; and he ad- 
vanced across the common, pursuing the path which traversed 
it. After walking a few paces, he stopped to listen ; but in vain. 
The tediousness of the joumey seemed to be increased by the 
wildness of the place ; not a mulberry nor a vine was to be seen, 
nor any other signs of human culture, which, in the early part 
of bis progress, seemed almost like half companions to him. 
However, he stili went forward, beguiling the timef, and endea- 
▼ouring to drive away the images and apparitions whieh haunted 
bis mind — the relics of a hundred wonderful stories he had heard 
— ^by repeating, as he went along, some of the prayers for the 
dead. 

By degrees, he entered among larger patches of bmshwood, 
wild plum-trees, dwarf oaks, and brambles. Continuing bis way 
with more impatience than alacrity, he saw scattered occasion- 
ali y throughout these patches, a solitary tree ; and, stili fbllow- 
ìng the guidance of the footpath, perceived that he was entering 
a wood. He felt a kind of reluctanoe to proceed ; buC he con-- 
quered it, and unwillingly went forward. The further he went, 
the more this unwillingness increased, and the more did every- 
thing he saw vex and harass bis imagination. The bushes he 
discerned before him assumed strange, marvellous, and uncoutk 
forms ; the shadows of the tops of the trees alarmed him, a», 
slightly agitated by the breeze, they quivered on bis path, illu- 
minated by the pale light of the moon ; the very rustling of the 
withered leaves, as he trampled them under foot, had in it some* 
thing hateful to bis ear. His limbs felt a strange impulse to 
run, and, at the same time, seemed scarcely able to support him. 
The cold night-breeze blew more chilly and sharply against bis 
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forehead and throat ; he felt it piercing through his thin clothes 
to his skin, which shivered in the hlast, and, penetrating more 
subtilely to his very bones, extinguishing the last remains of 
vigour. At one time, the weariness and undefined horror with 
which he had so long been struggling, had suddenly almost over- 
whehned liim. He nearly lost his self-government ; but terrified 
above ali things at his own terror, he summoned up his former 
spirits, and by a greater efibrt, forced them to assume their usuai 
sway. Thus fortified for a moment, he stood stili to deliberate, 
and resolyed to leave the wood by the same path as he had tra- 
versed, to go straight to the last village he had passed, to return 
once more among mankind, and there to seek shelter, even at the 
inn. While he thus stood, the rustling of his feet among the 
leayes hushed, and ali perfectly silent around him, a noise 
reacbed his ear, a murmur — a murmur of running water. He 
listens; assures himself; and exclaims, ''It's the Adda!'' It 
was like the restoration of a friend, of a brother, of a deliverer. 
His weariness almost disappeared, his pulso again beat ; he felt 
his blood circuiate freely and warmly through ali his veins ; his 
confidence increased, the gloominess and oppression of his mind, 
in great part, vanished away ; and he no longer hesitated to pene- 
trate farther into the wood, towards the friendly murmur. 

At last he reached the extremity of the fiat, at the edge of a 
steep . declivity ; and, peeping through the bushes that every- 
where covered its surface, he discerned, at the bottom, the glit- 
tering of the running water, Then, raising his eyes, he surveyed 
the extensive plain on the opposite side, scattered with villages ; 
beyond this the hills, and on one of these a large, whitish tract, 
in which he fancied he could distinguish a city — Bergamo, un- 
doubtedly. He descended the steep a little way, separating and 
pushing aside the brushwood with his hands and arms, and 
looked down, to see if there were any boat moving on the water, 
or to listen if he could bear the splashing of oars ; but he saw 
and heard nothing. Had it been anything less than the Adda, 
Renzo, would bave descended at once and attempted to ford it ; 
but this, he well knew, in such a river, was not a matter of very 
great facility. 
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He therefore stood to consult with himself what were best to 
he done. To clamber up into a tree, and there await the dawn 
of morning, in the chili night-breeze, in a frosty air, and in his 
present dress, was more than enough to benumb him ; to pace 
up and down, for Constant exercise, ali that time, besides that it 
would bave been a very inefficacious defence against the se- 
verity of the temperature, was also asking too much of those 
unfortunate limbs which had already done much more than their 
duty. Suddenly, he remembered having seen a cascinotto^ in 
one of the fields adjoining the uncultivated down. Thus the 
peasants of the Milanese plain designate certain little cottages, 
thatched with Straw, constructed of the trunks and branches óf 
trees, fastened together, and fiUed up with mud, where they are 
in the habit of depositing their harvest during the summer sea- 
son, repairing thither at night to protect it ; during the rest of 
the year they are usually unoccupied. He quickly fixed upon 
this as his resting-place for the night ; and again setting off on 
his way, re-passed the wood, the tract of bushes, and the heath ; 
and entering upon the cultivated land, he quickly espied the 
cascinotto^ and went towards it. A worm-eaten and tumble- 
down door, without lock or chain, blocked up the entrance ; 
Renzo drew it towards him, and on entering, saw a hurdle, in- 
tended to serve the purpose of a hammock, s'uspended in the 
air, and supported by bands formed of little twigs ; he did not, 
however, make . use of it ; but seeing a little Straw, lying on 
the ground, thought that, even there, sleep would be very wel- 
come. 

Before stretching his weary frame on the bed Providence had 
prepared for him, he knelt down to ofFer up his thanks for this 
blessing, and for ali the assistance he had received that terrible 
day. He then repeated his usuai prayers ; and, having finished 
them, begged pardon of God for having omitted them the evening 
before, and gone to rest, as he said, like a dog, or even worse. — 
And for this reason, — added he to himself, resting his hands 
upon the Straw, and, from kneeling, changing his posture tothat 
of lying, — ^for this reason I was awaked by such agreeable visi- 
tors in the moming.-^He then gathered up ali the Straw that 
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was scattered around, and spread it over him, so as to make the 
beat covering he could to secure himself from the cold, which, 
eyen there, under shelter, made itself sufficiently felt; and 
crouchingr beneath it, he tried to get a little sleep, thinking that 
he had purchased it, that day, more dearly than usuai. 

Scarcely, however, had he closed his eyes, before visions be- 
gan to throng his memory, or his fancy (I cannot undertake to 
indicate the exact spot) — visions so crowded, so incessant, that 
they quickly banished every idea of sleep. The merchant, the 
notary, the bailifFs, the sword-cutler, the landlord, Ferrei the 
superintendent, the party at the inn, the crowds in the streets ;, 
ihen Don Abbondio, then Don Rodrigo : and, among so many^ 
there were none that did not brìng some sad lemembrances of 
misfortune or arersion. 

There were but three images that presented themselves to hi» 
mind, divested of every bitter recoUection, elear of every suspi- 
€Ìon, pleasing in every aspect ; and two, principally — certainly 
very dissimilar, but closely connected in the heart of the youth^ 
— the black-locked Lucia, and the white-bearded Father Cristo- 
foro. Yet the consolation he felt in contemplating even thgse 
objects, was anything but unmixed and tranquil. In picturing 
to himself the good friar, he felt more keenly than ever the dis- 
grace of his faults, his shameful intemperance, and his neglect of 
the kind Father's paternal ad vice ; and in contemplating th e 
image of Lucia ! we will not attempt to describe what he felt ; 
the reader knows the circumstances, and must imagine it him- 
self. Neither did he forget the poor Agnese ; Agnese, who had 
chosen him for ber son-in-law, who had considered him almost 
as one with her only daughter, and before receiving from him 
the title of mother, had assumed the language and affection of 
one, and demonstrated parental solicitude for him by her actions.. 
But it was an additional grief to him, and not the least bitter 
one, that, exactly on account of these afifectionate and benevolent 
intentions, the poor woman was now homeless, and almost 
houseless, uncertain of the future, and reaping sorrows and 
troubles from those very circumstances, which he had hoped 
would he the joy and comfort of her declining years» What a 
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night, poor Renzo ! which was to bave been the fiftht>f hisnup- 
tials.! What a room ! What a matrimoniai couch ! And after 
such a day ! And to precede such a morrow, sach a succession 
of days ! — What God wills — replied he, to the thoughts which 
most tormented him ; — what God wills. He knows what He 
does : it is for our good too. Let it he as a penance for my 
sins. Lucia is so good ! God, surely, will not let her suffer for 
long — ^for very long ! 

Harassed by such thoughts as these, despairing of obtaining 
any sleep, and the piercing cold becoming more and more in* 
sufferable, so that from time to time bis wholé frante shook, and' 
bis teeth chattered in spite of himself, Renzo longed for the ap> 
proach of day, and impatiently measured the slow progress of 
the bours. I say, measured, because every balf-ìbour he beard*, 
resounding through the deep silence, the strokes of a large clock, 
probably that of Trezzo. The first time, the sound reached hi»' 
ear so unexpectedly, without bis baving the least idea whence 
it carne, it brought with it something solemn and mysterious to 
bis mind : the feeling of a warning uttered in an unknown. 
voice, by some invisible person. 

When at last the clock bad tolled eleven*^ — the hour Renzo 
bad determined to get up — ^be rose, balf benumbed with the cold, 
and falling upon bis knees, repeated bis matin prayers with more 
than ordinary devotion ; then, standing up, he stretched bis 
limbs, and shook bis body, as if to settle and unite bis members, 
which seemed almost dissevered from each other, breathed upon 
bis bands and rubbed them together, and then opened the door 
of the cascinotto, first taking the precaution to look warily about 
him, perchance any one might be there. Nò one being visibley 
he cast bis eye round to discoyer the path be bad foUoWed the 
preceding evening, and quickly recognising it, much clearer and 



* It must be borae in mind by the reoder, tbat, aceordiiìf to f talian eompirtation ef 
time, the first hour of the day is seven o*cIock in the mernin|^r-two o*clock answo'- 
able with eight with us, and so on, tìli seven o*clock in the evening becomes one 
agoin. Thìs arrangement would make eleven o^clock, in the text, the some ai fiVt * 
o'doek i» the meniing te England. ^ 
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more distinct than his memory pictured it, he set off in that di- 
rection. 

The sky announced a beautiful day : the pale and rayless 
moon was yet visible near the horizon, in the spacious field of 
azure, stili softened by a tinge of morning grey, which shaded 
gradually towards the east, into a rosy and primrose bue. 
Stili nearer the horizon, a few irregular clouds stretched out, in 
lengthened .waves, rather azure than grey, their lower sides 
edgéd with almost a streak of flame, becoming every moment 
more yivid and sharply defined ; while, higher up, light and 
fleecy clouds, mingling with each other, and of a thousand 
nameless hues, floated on the surface of the placid heavens : a 
trae Lombard sky, so beautiful when it is beautiful — so brilliant, 
80 cairn. Had Renzo been bere to enjoy himself, he would cer- 
tainly bave looked upwards, and admired a dawn so different to 
what he had been accustomed to see among his native moun- 
tains ; but his eyes were bent to the ground, and he walked on 
rapidly, both to regain a little warmth, and to reach the river as 
quickly as he could. He retraced the fields, the grove, the 
bushes ; trayersed the wood with a kind of compassion, as 
he looked around and remembéred the horror he had felt 
there a few hours before ; reached the edge of the precipitous 
bank, and looking down through the crags and bushes, discov- 
ered a fisherman's bark slowly making its way against the 
stream, dose by the shore. He hastily descended the shortest 
way through the bushes, stood upon the bank, and gently called 
to the fisherman ; and with the intention of appearing to ask a 
favour of little importance, but, without being aware of it, in a 
half-supplicatory manner, beckoned to him to approach. The fish- 
erman cast a glance along the shore, looked carefully both up and 
down the river, and then tuming the prow towards Renzo, ap- 
proached the side. Renzo, who stood at the very edge of the 
stream, almost with one foot in the water, seized the prow as it 
drew near, and jumped into the boat. 

" Be good enough to take me across to the other side, and l'U 
pay you for it," said he. The fisherman had already guessed 
his object, and had turned the prow to the opposi te bank. Renzo, 
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seeìng another oar at the bottom of the boat, stooped down and 
took it up. 

" Softly, softly," said the owner ; but on seeing how dexter- 
oìisly the youth laid hold of the implement, and prepared to 
handle it, " Aha !" added he, " you know your business." 

" A little," replied Renzo ; and he began to row with a vig- 
onr and skill beyond those of an amateur. While thus exerting 
hìmself, he cast an occasionai dark glance at the shore he had 
just left, and then a look of anxiety to the one they were ap- 
proaching. He was annoyed at having to go at ali down the 
stream ; but the current bere was too rapid to cut directly across 
it; so that the bark, partly cleaving and partly foUowing the 
course .of the water, was obliged to take a diagonal direction. 
As it happens in ali dark and intricate undertakings, that diffi- 
culties present themselves to the mind at first only in general, 
but in the execution of the enterprise are more minutely observ- 
able ; so, now that the Adda was forded, so to say, Renzo felt 
a good deal of disquietude at not knowing for certain whether 
bere it was the boundary of the two states, or whether, when 
this obstacle was overcome, there might not he others stili to 
surmount. Addressing the fìsherman, therefore, and nodding 
with bis head towards the whitish spot which he had noticed 
the night before, and which now appeared much more distinct, 
*« Is that Bergamo 1" said he— "that town?" 

*♦ The city of Bergamo," replied the fìsherman. 

** And that shore, there, does it belong to Bergamo 1" 

« The territory of St. Mark." 
. *' Long live St. Mark !" exclaimed Renzo. 

The fìsherman made no reply. 

They reached, at length, the opposite shore ; Renzo jumped 
out upon it, and,thankingGod in bis heart, expressed bis grati- 
tude in words to the boatman ; then putting his band in bis 
pocket, he drew out thence a berlinga — which, considering his 
circumstances, was no little loss to him — and handed it to the 
worthy man, who, giving another glance to the Milanese shore, 
and alonsr the river in either direction, stretched out his band, 
aiKl received the ^ift. He put it into his pocket, and after com- 
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pressing his lips, at the same time laying his fore^nger aerosa 
them, with a significant expression of countenance, said, *' A 
good journey to you !" and turned back. 

' That the reader may not be surprised at the prompt, yet cau- 
tious, civility of this man towards a perfect stranger, it will be 
necessary to inform him that, frequently requested to perforai a 
similar service to smugglers and band itti, he was accustomed to 
do so, not 80 much for the sake of the trifling and uncertaingains 
which he might thereby obtain, as to avoid making himself ene- 
xnies among these classes. He afibrded this assistance when,- 
ever he could assure himself of not being discovered by the cusr 
tòm-house officers, bailiffs, or spies. Thus, without particularly 
favouring one party more than another, he endeavoured to satisfy 
ali, with that impartiality usually exercised by those who are 
cbmpelled to deal with a certain set of people, while liable to 
give account to another. 

Renzo paused a moment on the bank, to contemplate the op- 
posite shore-i-that ground whìch just before had aimost bumt 
beneath his feet. — Ah ! I am really out of it ! — was bis first 
thought. — Hateful country that you are l — ^was his second, bid- 
ding it farewell. But tlie third recurred to those whom he had ; 
loft there. Thea he crossed his arms on his breast, heaved a 
sigh, bent his eyes on the water which flowed at his feet, and .. 
thought, — It has passed under the bridge ! — ^Thus that at Lecco 
was generally called among his fellow-countrynien, by way 
of eminence.— -Ah ! hateful world ! Enough : whatever God 
wills. — 

He turned his back upon these mournful objects, and went 
forward, taking for a mark the white tract on the side of the 
hill, until he mét with some one to give him more particular di- 
rections in his way. It was amusing to see with wbat careless- 
ness and disembarrassment he now accosted travellers, and how 
boldly he pronounced the name of the village where his cousin 
lesided without hesitation or disguise. From the first person 
who directed him, he learnt that he had yet nino miles to travel. 
His journey was not very blithesome. Independent of his 
own troubles, his eye lested every xaoi|ient on pitiable objects^ 
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'which told liim that he wonld find in the country he was enter- 
ing the poverty he had left in his own. Ali along the way, but 
more particularly in the villages and large towns, he saw beg- 
gars hastening along, mendicants rather from circumstances than 
profession, who revealed their misery more in their countenances 
than their clothing : peasants, mountaineers, artisans, entire 
families, and a mingled murmur of entreaties, disputes, and in- 
fants' cries. Besides the mournful pity that it awoke in Renzo's 
mind, this sight also aroused him to the remembrance of his own 
circumstances. 

— Who knows — ^thought he, as he'went along — if I shall find 
anything to do 1 if there is any work now to he got, as there 
used to he 1 Well ; Bortolo is kindly inclined to me ; he is a 
good fellow ; he has made some money, and has invited me very 
ofì;en; he surely won't forsake me. Besides, Providence has 
helped me hitherto, and will help me, I hope, for the future. — 

In the meanwhile his appetite, already considerably sharpened, 
became, as he went on his way, more and more craving ; and 
, though he felt that he could manage very well to the end of his 
journey, which was now only about two miles, without great 
inconvenience, yet he reflected that it would not he exactly the 
thing to make his appearance before his cousin like a beggar, 
and address him with the salutation : " Give me something to 
eat ;" so drawing ali his riches from his pocket, he counted 
them over on the palm of his band, to ascertain the amount. It 
was an amount that required little calculation, yet stili there 
was more than enough to make a small meal ; he, therefore, en- 
tered an inn to get a little refreshment ; and on paying the ac- 
count, found that he had stili a few pence remaining. 

Just outside, lying in the Street, and so dose to the door that 
he would bave fallen over them, had he not been looking about 
him, Renzo saw two women, one rather elderly and the other a 
younger person, with an infant at ber breast, which, after vainly 
endeavouring to satisfy its hunger, was crying bitterly ; they 
were ali three as pale as death ; and standing by them was a 
man, in whose face and limbs there might stili he discemed to- 
kens of former robustness, though now broken and almost de- 
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stroyed by lon^ poverty. The three beggars stretched out their 
hands to Renzo, as he left the inn with a free step and re-invigor- 
ated air, but none of them spoke ; what more could language 
ha ve expressed 1 

" There's a God-send for you ! " said Renzo, as he hastily 
thrust bis band ìnto bis pocket, and taking out bis last pence, 
put them into the band that was nearest to bim, and went on 
bis way. 

The refreshment and this good work together, (since we are 
made of both soul and body,) had gladdened and cheered ali bis 
thoughts. Certain it is that he felt more confidence for the fa- 
tare from baving thas depriyed himself of bis last penny, than if 
he had found ten such. For if Providence had kept in reserve, 
for the support of three wretched beggars, almost fainting on the 
road, the last farthing of a stranger, himself a fugitive, far from 
bis own home, and uncertain how to get a living, coald he think 
that that Providence would leave in destitution bim whom He 
had made use of for. this purpose, and to whom he had given so 
vivid, so efiective, so self-abandoning an inclìnation ì Such was 
in general, the feeling of the youth, though probably, not so 
clearly defined as that which we bave expressed in words. Dur- 
ing the remainder of bis walk, as bis mind recurred to the dif- 
ferent circumstances and contingencies which had hitherto ap- 
peared the most dark and perplexing, ali seemed to brighten. 
Tlie famine and poverty must come to an end, for there was a 
harvest every year : in the meantime he had bis cousin Bortolo, 
and bis own abilities ; and as a help towards bis support, a little 
store of money at home, which he could easily send for. With 
this assistance, at the worst, he could live from day to day as 
economically as possible, till better times. — ^Then, when good 
times bave come at last — continued Renzo in bis fanciful dreams 
— the demand for work will he renewed; masters will stri ve 
who shall get Milanese weavers, because they know their trade 
best ; the Milanese weavers will hold their heads high ; they 
who want clever workmen must pay for them ; we shall make 
something to live upon, and stili bave some to spare; we can 
then furnish a cottage, and write to the women to come. And 
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besides, why wait so long 1 Shouldn't we bave ìived npon iny 
little store at home, ali this winter? So we can live bere. 
Tb«re are curates everywbere. Those two dear women migbt 
come now, and we could keep bouse together. Ob, wbat a 
pleasure, to go walking ali togetber on ibis vcry road ! to go as 
far as tbe Adda in a cart, and bave a pic-nic on tbe sbore ; yes, 
just on tbe shore ! and Td sbow tbem tbe place wbere I em- 
barked, tbe tbomy patb I carne down, and tbe spot wbere I stood 
to look if tbere was a boat ! — 

At lengtb be reacbed bis cousin's village; and, just attbe en- 
trance, even before be set foot in it, distinguisbed a house con« 
siderably bigber tban tbe rest, with several rows of long Win- 
dows, one above anotber, and separated by a much smaller space 
tban tbe divisions between tbe different storìes required : he at 
once recognized a silk-mill ; and going in, asked in a loud voice, 
so as to be board amidst tbe noise of tbe running water and the 
macbinery, if Bortolo Castagneri lived tbere. , 

*' Tbe Signor Bortolo ! He's tbere," 

— ^Tbe Signor ! t^at^s a good sign, — tbougbt Renzo ; and see- 
ing bis cousin, be ran towards bim. Bortolo turned round, re- 
cognized bis relation, as be exclaimed, ** Here I am, myself," 
and received bim witb an " Ob !" of surprise, as tbey mutually 
tbrew tbeir arms round eacb otber's neck. After tbe first wel- 
come, Bortolo took bis cousin into anotber room, apart from tbe 
noise of tbe macbinery and tbe eyes of tbe curious, an^ greeted 
bim witb, " I m very glad to see you ; but you're a pretty fel- 
low. l've invited you so often, and you never would come ; 
and now you arrivo in ratber a troubled timo," 

" Since you will bave me teli you, l've not come witb my 
own good will," said Renzo ; and tben,as briefly as posslble 
and not witbout some emotion, be related bis mournful story. 

" Tbat's quite anotber tbing," said Bortolo. " Ob, poor 
Renzo ! But you've depended upon me ; and l'il not forsake 
you. Certainly, tbere's no great demand for workmen just now , 
indeed, it's ali we can do not to tum off tbose we bave, and 
givo up tbe business ; but my master likes me, and be bas gol 
some meney. And, to teli you tbe trutb, witbout boasting, be 
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mostly owes it to me ; he has the capital, and I ^ve ray abilities, 
such as they are. l'm the head workman, you know; and, be- 
sides, between you and me, l'm quite hÌ9 factotum. Poor Lu- 
cia Mondella ! I remember her as it were but yesterday : a 
good girl she was ! always the best-behayed in church ; and 
whenever one passed her cottage. .. .1 see that cottage in my 
mind's eye, outside the village, with a fine fig-tree p^eeping over 
the Wall. ..." 

" No, no ; don't let us talk about it." 

** I was only going to say, that whenever one passed that cot^ 
tage there was the reel always going, going, going. And that 
Don Rodrigo ! even in bay timo he was inclined that way ; but 
now he's playing the devil outright, from what I bear, so long 
as God leaves him to take bis own course. Well, as I was say- 
ing, bere, too, we are suffering a little from the famine. . . . Apro- 
pos, how are you for appetite ?" 

** I got something to eat a little while ago, on the road." 

" And how are you for money ì 

Renzo held out one o£ hands, and putting it to bis mouth, 
gently pufied upon it. 

»* Never mind," said Bortolo : ** iVe plenty ; pluck up heart, 
for I hope things will soon change, please God ; and then you 
can repay me, and lay up also a little for yourself." 

" l've a trifling sum at home, and will send for it." 

" Very well ; and, in the meantime, you may depend upon 
me. God has given me wealth, that I might give to others ; 
and whom should I serve so soon as my own relations and 
friends 1" 

" I said I should be provided for !" exclaimed Renzo, affec- 
tionately pressing his good cousin's band. 

" Then," rejoined bis companion, " they 've had a regular up- 
roar at Milan ! I think they're ali a little mad. The rumour 
had already reached bere ; but I want you teli me things a lit- 
tle more particularly. Ah ! we've plenty to talk about. Here 
bowever, you see, we go about it more quietly, and do things 
with rather more prudence. The city purchased two thousand 
loads of corn, from a merchant who lìves at Venice : the corn 
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carne fxom Turkey ; but when life depends upon it, such things 
are not looked into very narrowly. See, now, what this occa- 
sioned : the governors of Verona and Brescia stopped up the 
passes, and said, ' No com shall pass this way.' What did the 
Bergamascans do, think you ì They despatched a man to Ven- 
ice who knew how to talk. The messenger went off in haste, 
presented himself to the Doge, and asked him what was the 
meaning of such a trick. And such a speecU he made ! they 
say, fit to he printed. What a thing it is to have a man who 
knows what to say ! An order was immediately issued for the 
free transit of corn, requiring the governors not only to let it 
pass, but to assist in -forwarding it; and now it is on its way. 
There is provision also for the surrounding country. Another 
worthy man gave the senate to understand that the people in the 
country were starving ; and they have ordered them four thou- 
sand. b.ushels of millet. This helps, you know, to make bread, 
and then I needn't say, that if there isn't bread for us, we will 
eat meat. God has given me wealth, as I told you. Now, 
then, ni take you to my master : l've often mentioned you to 
him, and I know he'll welcome you. He's a Bergamascan of 
the old sort, and a kind-hearted man. Certainly, he doesn't ex- 
pect you just now ; but when he heaxs your history. . . .And be- 
sides, he knows how to value good workmen ; for the famine 
must come to an end, and business will go on. But, first of ali, 
I must warn you of one thing. Do you know what they cali uà 
Milanese, in this country V 

"No; whatisit?" 

" They cali us blockheads." 

" That's not a very nice name." 

** So it is : whoever is born in the territory of Milan, and 
would make a living in that of Bergamo, must he content to bear 
it patientl}'. It is as common, among these people, to give the 
name of 'blockhead' to a Milanese, as *your illustrious lord- 
ship' to a cavai ier." 

** They only say so, I fancy, to those who will put up with it." 

** My dear fellow, if you are not disposed continually tobrook 
the title, don't reckon that you can live here. You would be 
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oblìged always te haye a knife in your hand ; and when you 
bave killed, we will suppose two, three, or four of your neigh- 
bouTS, you'd meet with somebody who would kill you; and 
what a nice prospect, to bave to appear before God's tribunal 
with three or four murders on your head !" 

*' And a Milanese who has a little. ..." bere he tapped bis 
forehead with bis forefìnger, as he had before dona at the sìgn 
of the Full Moon. ** I mean, one who understands bis busi- 
ness." 

" It's ali the same ; he, too, would he a blockhead. Do you 
know what my master says when he's talking of me to his 
friend s ? * Heaven has sent me this blockhead to conduci iny 
business ; if it were not for this blockhead, I should do very 
badly.' It's the custom to say so." 

»* It's a very foolish custom, especially considerine what we 
do ; for who was it in fact that brought the art bere, and now 
carries it on, but us ? Is it possible there's no help for it." 

" Not hitberto ; there may be, in the course of time, among the 
young people who are growing up ; but in this generation there 
is no remedy ; they've acquired the habit, and won't leave it 
off. After ali, what is it? It's nothing to the tricks they've 
play ed upon you, and that most of our precious fellow-country- 
men would stili play upon you." 

*' Well, that's true : if there's no other evil. ..." 

*' Now that you are persuaded of this, ali will go well. 
Come, let us go to my master, and be of good heart." 

Everything, in fact, did go well, and so exactly in accordance 
with Bortolo's promises, that it is needless to givo any particu- 
lar descrlption. And it was truly an ordering of Providence ; 
for we shall soon see how little dependence was to be placed 
upon the small savings Renzo had left at home. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

That same day, the 13th of November, an express arrived to the 
Signor Podestà of Lecco, and presented him with a despatch 
from the Signor the high sheriff, containing an order to make 
every possible strict investlgation, to ascertain whether a cer- 
tain young man, hearing the name of Lorenzo Tramaglino, silk- 
weaver, who had escaped from the hands prtEdicti egregii domi" 
ni capitanei had returned, palam vel clami to his own country, 
ignoium the exact village, verum in territorio Leuci : quod si 
compertum fuerit sic esse, the Signor Podestà must endeavour, 
quanta maxima diligentia fieri potuit, to get him into his hands ; 
and having sufficiently secured him, videlicet, with stronghand- 
cufFs, (seeing that the insufBciency of smaller manacles for the 
afore-mentioned person has been proved,) must eause him to he 
conducted to prison, and there detained under strong custody, 
until he be consiorned to the officer, who shall he sent to take 
him ; and in case either of success, or non-success, accedatis ad 
domum prcBdicti Laurentii Tramaglini ; et facta debita diligentia^ 
quid quid ad rem repertum fuerit auferatis ; et informationes de 
illius parva qualifate, vita, et complicihus sumatis ; and of ali his 
sayings and doings, what is found, and not found, what is taken 
and not taken, diligenter referatis, After humanely assuring 
himself that the object of inquiry had not returned home, the 
Signor Podestà summoned the village constable, and under his 
direction, proceeded, with a large retinue of notarìes and bailiffs, 
to the above-mentioned house. The door was locked, and either 
no one had the key, or he was not to be found. They, therefore, 
forced the locks with ali due and praiseworthy zeal, which is 
equivalent to saying that they proceeded as if taking a city by 
assault.* The report of this expedition immediately spread in the 
neighbourhood, and reached the ears of Father Cristoforo, who, 
no less astonished than grieved, sought for some Information aa 
to the cause of so unexpected an event, from everybody he met 
with ; he could only, however, gather airy conjectures, and con- 
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tradictory reports ; and, at last, therefore, wrote to Father Bona- 
ventura, from whom he ìmagined he should be able to acquire 
some more precise Information. In the meanwhile, Renzo's re- 
lations and friends were summoned to depose ali that they knew 
aboat his depraved hàbits : to bear the name of Tramaglino be- 
came a misfortane, a disgrace, a crime ; and the yillage wasquite 
in a commotion. By degrees, it became known that Renzo had 
escaped from the hands of justice during the disturbance at Mi- 
lan, and had not since been seen. It was whispered about that 
he had been guilty of some high crime and misdemeanour, bui 
what it was no one could teli, or they told it in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. The more heinous the offence with which he was 
charged, the less was it believed in the village, where Renzo 
was universally known as an honest, respectable youth ; and 
many conjectured and spread the report, that it was merely a 
machination set on foot by the powerfol Don Rodrigo, to bring 
about the ruin of his unfortanate rivai. So true is it that, judg- 
ing only by induction, and without the necessary knowledge of 
facts, even the greatest villains are sometimes wrongfìilly ac- 
cused. 

But we, who have the facts in our possession, as the saying is, 
can affirm that, if Don Rodrigo had had no share in Renzo^s mis- 
fortunes, yet that he rejoiced in them as if they had been his 
own work, and triumphed over them among his confidants, es- 
pecially with Count Attilio. This friend, according to his first 
intention, should have been, by this time, at Milan ; but, on the 
first announcement of the disturbances that had arisen there, and 
of the rabbie whom he might encounter in a far difierent mood 
than tamely to submit to a beating, he thougbt it expedient to 
postpone his journey until he received better accounts ; and the 
more so, because having offended many, he had good reason to 
fear that some who had remained passive only from impotency, 
might now he encouraged by clrcumstances, and judge it a fa- 
voiirable opportunity for taking their revenge. The journey, how» 
ever, was not long delayed ; the order despatched from Milan 
for the execution against Renzo, had already given some indica- 
tion that things had returned to their ordinary course, and the 
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positive notices which followed quick upon it, confirmed the 
truth of these appearances. Coant Attilio set off immediately, 
enjoining bis cousin to persist in bis undertakìng, and brìng it 
to an issue, and promising, on bis part, tbat be would use every 
means to rid bim of tbe friar, to wbom tbe fortunate accident of 
bis cousin's beggarly rivai would be a wonderful blow. Scarcely 
bad Attilio gone, wben Griso arrived safe and sound from Mon- 
^a, and related to bis master wbat be bad been able to gatber : 
tbat Lucia bad found refuge in sucb a mohastery, under tbe pro- 
tection of tbe Signora So-and-so ; tbat she was concéaled tbere 
as if sbe were a nun berself, never setting foot outside tbe tbresb- 
bold, and assistiìig at tbe services of tbe cburcb bebind a little 
grated window: an arrangement wbicb was unsatisfactory to 
many wbo, having beard some mention of ber adventures, and 
great reports of hei beauty, were anxious, for once» to see wbat 
sbe was like. 

Tbis account inspìred Don Rodrigo with every evil passiona 
or, to speak more truly, rendered stili more ungovernable those 
witb wbicb he was already possessed. So many circumstances 
favourable to bis design, bad only further inflamed that mixture 
of punctilio^ rage, and infamous desire of wbicb bis passion was 
eomposed. Renzo absent, banisbed, outlawed— so that any pro- 
ceedinge agadnst him became laVful ; and even that bis betrothed 
bride might be considered, in a measure, as the property of a 
rebel : the only man in tbe world wbo would and could intereét 
bimself for bvr, and make a stir that would be notlced in bead- 
(juarters, and at a distance — tbe enraged friar — ^would bimself, 
probably, be soon incapable of acting for her. Yet bere was a 
new impediment, which not only outweighed ali these advan- 
tages, but rendered them^ it might be said unavailing. A motiafi- 
tery at Monza, even bad there not been a princess in the way, 
was a bone too hard even for the teeth of a Rodrigo ; and wander 
in bis fancy round tbis retreàt as be would, he could devise no 
Way or means of assaulting it, either by force or fraud. He was 
sdmost resolved to givo up tbe enterprìse, to go to Milan by a 
cireuitous route» so as to avoid passing tbrough Monza, and there 
to plunge bimself ìnto the society of bis frieiids, and their reerea« 
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tions, 80 as to drown, in thoughts of gaiety, the one idea which 

had now become so tormenting. But, but, but, bis friends !— 

softly a little with these friends. Instead of divertine bis mind, 

he might reasonably expect to find in tbeir company an incessant 

renewal and memento of bis vexation ; for Attilio would certainly 

baye publisbed the affair, and put them ali in expectation. 

Everybody would make enquiries aboat the mountain girl, and 

he must give some answer. He had wished, he had tried ; and 

how had he succeeded ì He had engaged in an undertaking— - 

rather an unworthy one, certainly ; but what of that ì One can- 

not always regniate one's caprices ; the point is to satisfy them ; 

and how had he come off in the enterprise ? How 1 Put down 

by a peasant and a friar ! Uh ! and when an unexpected turn of 

good fortune had rid him of one, and a skilful friend of the other, 

withoutany trouble on the part of the principal pefson concerned, 

he, like a fool, knew not how to profit by the juncture, and ba^e- 

ly withdrew from the undertaking ! It would be enough to 

make him never again dare to hold up his head among men of 

Bpirit, or compel him always to keep his band on his sword. 

And then, again, how could he ever return to, how ever remain 

in, that yillage, and that country, where, let alone the incessant 

and bitter remembrances of his passion, he should always bear 

about with him the disgrace of its failure ì where public hatred 

would bave increased, while his reputation for power and supe- 

riority would bave proportionably diminished ì where he might 

read in the face of every ragamuffin, even through the veil of 

profound reverences, a galling ^* You've been guUed, and l'm 

glad of it !" The path of iniquity, as our manuscript bere re- 

marks, is broad, but that does not mean that it is easy ; it has 

its stumbling-blocks, and its thoms, and its course is tedious and 

wearisome, though it be a downward course. 

In this perplexity, unwilling either to give up his purpose, to 
go back, or to stop, and unable by himself to go forward, a pian 
occurred to Don Rodrigo's mind, by which hehoped to effect his 
design. This was to take as a partner an assistant in his enter- 
prise, one whose kands could often reach beyond the views of 
others — a^man at once, and devil, to whom the difficulty of an 
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undeitaking was frequently an incentive to engagé in it. Bat 
this course also ha9 its inconveniences and its dangers ; the 
more pressing, the less they could he calculated upon hefore- 
hand ; since it was impossible to foresee where one might he led, 
when once embarked in an affair with this man : a powerful 
auxiliary, certainly, hut a not less ahsolute and dangerous guide. 

These thoughts kept Don Rodrigo for several days in a state 
of worse than tedious perplexity. In the meanwhile, a letter ar- 
rived from his cousin, informing him that the plot against the 
friar was going on yery well. Following dose upon the light- 
ning hursts forth the thunder-clap : one fine morning, Don Rod- 
rigo heard that Father Cristoforo had left the convent at Pesca- 
renico. This success, so prompt and so complete, together with 
Attilio's letter, encouraging him onward, and threatening him 
with intolerable ridicule if he withdrew, inclined Don Rodrigo 
stili more to hazard eyerything rather than give up : but that 
which finally decided him, was the unexpected news that 
Agnese had retumed home, thus removing one obstacle from 
around Lucia. We will relate how these two circumstances 
were brought about, beginning with the last. 

The two unfortunate women were scarcely settled in their re- 
treat, when the report of the disturbances in Milan spread rapidly 
over Monza, and, consequently, through the monastery ; and fol- 
lowing the grand news, came an infinite succession of particu- 
lars, which multiplied and varied every moment. The portress, 
situated just between the Street and the monastery, was the 
channel of Information both from within and from without, and, 
eagerly receiving these reports, retailed them at will to her 
guests. '* Two, six, eight, four, seven, had been imprisox^ : 
they would bang them, some before the bakehouse ofthe Crutches^ 
some at the end of the Street where the Superintendent of pro- 
yisions lived. , . . Aye, aye, just listen, now !— one of them es- 
caped — ^a man somewhere from Lecco, or thereabouts. I donU 
know the name ; but some one will he passing who will he able 
to teli me, to see if you know him." 

This announcement, together with the circumstance that Ren- 
zo would just bave arrived at Milan on the fatai day, occasioned 
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a good deal of disquietudo to the women, and especially to 
Lucia; bat what must it haye been when%e portress carne to 
teli thera — "It is a man from your very village who hasescaped 
being hung — a silk-weaver, of the name of Tramaglino : do you 
know him 1" 

Lucia, who was sitting hemming some needlework, imme- 
diately let it fall from her hands ; she became extremely pale, 
and changed coantenance so much, that the portress would cer- 
tainly bave obserred it, had she been nearer to her. Fortunately, 
however, she was standing at the door with Agnese, who, though 
much disturbed, yet not to such a degree as her daughter, pre- 
served a cairn countenance, and forced herself to reply, that in à 
little yillage, everybody knew everybody; that she was ac- 
quainted with him, and could scarcely bring herself to believe 
that any thing of the kind had happened to him, he was so 
peaceable a youth. She then asked if it was known for certain 
that he had escaped, and whither. 

" E very one says he has escaped, where to, they cannot say ; 
it may be they will catch him again, or it may he he is in safety ; 
but if they do get hòld of him, your peaceable youth. ..." 

Fortunately, at this jnnctnre, the portress was called away, 
and left them — the reader may imagine in what state of mind. 
For more than a day were the poor woman and her afflicted 
daughter obliged to remàin in this painful suspense, imagining 
the causes, ways, and consequences, of this unhappy event, and 
commenting, in their own minds, or in a low voice with each 
other, on the terrible words their informer had left uniinished. 

At length, one Thursday, a man arrived at the monastery in 
searph of Agnese. It was a fishmonger, of Pescarenico, going 
to Milan, as usuai, to dispose of bis fish ; and the good Father 
Cristoforo had requested him, in passing through Monza, to cali 
in at the monaStery, to greet the women in bis name, to teli them 
dll he knew about this sad affair of Renzo^s, to beseech them to 
bave patience, and put their trust in God ; and to assure them 
that he would certainly not forget them, but would watch bis 
opportunìty for rendering them assistance ; and. In the mesin- 
time, would not fall to send them ali the news he could collect 
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every week, either by this means, or a similar otie. The mes« 
senger could teli nothing new or certain about Renzo, except of 
the execution put into his house, and the search that was being 
made for him ; but, at the same time, that this had been hitherto 
in yain, and that it was known for certain that he had reached 
the territory of Bergamo. Such a oertainty, it is unnecessary to 
say, was a balm to poor Lucia^s wounded heart: from that 
time her tears flowed more freely and calmly; she felt more 
eomforted in her secret bursts of feeling with her mother ; and 
expressions of thankfulness began to he mingled with her 
prayers. 

Gertrude frequently invited ber into her private apartment, and 
sometimes detained her there a long while, feeling a pleasure in 
the ingenuousness and gentleness of the poor girl, and in hear« 
ing the thanks and blessings she poured upon her benefactress. 
She even related to her, in confidence, a part (the blameless part) 
of her history, and of wkat she had suffered, that she might 
come there to sufier, till Lucia's first suspicious astonishment 
gradually changed to compassion. In that history she found 
reasons more than enough to explain what she thoughi rather 
strange in the behaviour of her patroness, especially when she 
brought in to her aid Agnese^s doctrine about the characters of 
the nobility. Nevertheless, though sometimes induced to return 
the confidence which Gertrude reposed in her, yet she carefully 
avoided any mention of her fresh eauses of alarm, of her new 
misfortune, and of the ties which bound her to the escaped silk- 
weaver, lest she should run any risk of spreading a report so full 
of shame and sorrow« She also parried, to the best of her abili- 
ty, ali Gertrude's inquisitive questions about herself previous to 
her betrothal, but this was not so mueh from prudeotial motives, 
as because such an account appeared to the simple-minded girl 
more perplexing, more difficult to relate, thaa ali that she had 
heard, or thought it possible to hear, from the Signora. In the 
hÌ8tory of that lady there was oppression, intrigue, suflfering— 
sad and mou^ful things, but which, nevertheless, could be 
named : in her own there was a pervading sentiment, a word, 
which she did not feel it possible to pronounce, when speaking 

U 
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©f herself, and as a substitute for which she could never find a 
periphrasis that did not seem to ber mind indelicate : love ! , 

Gertrude was sometimes tempted to be angry at these repulse» ; 
bnt there always appeared behind them so mucb afiection, so 
Bittcb respect, so mucb gratitude, and even so mach trastfulness ! 
Sometimesy perhaps, tliat modesty, so delicate, sensitive, and 
mysterious, displeased ber stili more on another account ; butall 
was quickly forgotten in the soothing thought that every mo- 
Bient recurred to ber mind wben contemplating Lucia : — I am 
doing bei good. — And tbis was tnie ; for, beskles the asylum 
she had provided, these conversations and ber lamiliar treatment 
were some comfort to Lucia. The poor girl also found another 
satisfaction in Constant employment ; she always petitioned for 
•ometbing to do, and wben she went into tbe Signora^s parlour, 
generally took a little needlework with ber, to keep ber fingerà 
•mployed : but wbat melancholy tboughts crowded ber mind, 
wherever she went ! Wbile plying ber needle, — ^an occupation 
to wbicb bitberto sbe bad given little attention, — ber reel con- 
flfcantly presented itself to ber view ; and with tbe reel, how 
many otber things ! 

Tbe second Tbursday, tbe sàme, or another messenger arrìved^ 
Winging salutations and encouiagement from Father Cristoforo, 
«nd an additional confirmation of Renzo^s escape ; bnt no more 
positive Information about bis misfortunes. The veader may 
remember that tbe Capuchin bad boped for some account fron» 
his brotber-friar at Milan, to wbom lye bad given Renao a letter 
•f recomimendation ; be only replied, bowever, that be bad seen 
Beitber letter nor person : that a stranger from the country bad 
tertainìy been to the convent in search of bim, but finding bin» 
cut, bad gone away, and bad not agiin made bk appear* 
ance. 

Tbe tbird Tbursday, no messenger came ; wbicb was not only 
éepriving tbe poor women of an antieipated and boped-for source 
of consolation ; but, as it usually happens, on every trifling oc* 
easion, to those in sorrow and suspense, was also a subject of 
mucb disquietude, and a hundred tormenting suspicions. Ag-» 
Mese bad, for some lime, been contemplating a visit to bei natim» 
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yillage, and this unexpected non-appearance of the promised 
messenger, detenninedlher upon taking such a step. Lucia felt 
very strange at the thoogfat of being left without the shelter of 
her mother^s wing; but the longing desire she felt to know 
Bomething, atid her sense of security in that guarded and sacfed 
asylum, conquered her great unwillingness ; and it was arranged 
between them that Agnese shoald watch in the Street the follow- 
ing day for the fishmonger, who must, necessarily, pass that 
way on bis return from Milan, and that she would aek him to he 
so good as to gire her a seat in bis cart, to take her to her oWn 
mountains. She met with him, accordingly, and asked if Father 
-Cristoforo had gìven him no commission fot ber. The fith* 
monger said, that he had been out fiehing the whole day befert 
his departure, and had received aeither news nor message from 
the Father. Agnese then made her request, which being granted 
without hesitation, she took leaye of the Signora and her daugh- 
ter with many tears ; and promising to send them some news 
soon, and return as quickly as possible, she set otf. 

The journey was performed without accident They passed 
part of the night in an inn on the road-side, as usuai, and setting 
off on their way before sun-rise, arrived early in the moming ai 
Pescarenico. Agnese alighted on the little square before the 
convent, dismissed her òonductor with many thanks ; and, sinoè 
she was at the place, determined^ before going home, to see hef 
tranefactor, the worihy Mar. She rang the beli ; ^tte person %^ 
carne to open the door was Fra Galdino, the nul-seeker. 

" Oh, my good Woman, what wind has broaght you bere t*' 

(« I want to see Father Cristoforo." 

" Father Cristoforo ! He's not bere." 

" Oh ! wil! he he long before he eomes back f 

*^ Long !" said the f^iar, shrugging his skevddefS, so Es afanosl 
io bury bis shom head in his hood* 

" Where has he gone T' 

♦* To Rimini.'» 

"To 1" 

" To Rimini." 

" Where istìiatr» 
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" Eh ! eh ! eh !" replied the friar, vertically waving his ex- 
tended hand in the air, to signify a great distance. 

** Alas me ! But why has he gene away so suddenly ?" 

** Because the Father-provincial ordered it." 

*^ And why have they sent him away at ali, when he wa« 
doing so mach good here ? Ah, poor me !'' 

*^ If superiora were obliged to render a reason for ali the orde» 
they givo, where would he our obedience, my good woman 1" 

*^ Yes ; bat this is my rain." 

*' This is the way it will he. They will have wanted a good 
preacher at Bimini (there are some every where, to he sure, but 
sometimes they want a particular man, on purpose ;) the Father- 
prorincial there will have written to the Father-provincial bere, 
to know if he had such and such a peraon ; and the Father-pro* 
vincial will have said : ^ Father Cristoforo is the man for him ;' 
as, in fact, you see it is." 

*' Oh, poor US ! When did he go ?" 

" The day before yesterday." 

'* See now ; if I had only done as I first wished, and come a 
few days sooner ! And donH you know when he may return ? 
Oan't you guess at ali 1" 

** Eh, my good woman ! Nobody knows, except the Father 
provincial, if even he does. When once one of our preaching 
friara has taken the wing, one can never foresee on what branch 
he will finally alight. They are sought after here and there, 
and everywhere ; and we have convents in ali the four quarters 
of the globe. Rest assured, Father Cristoforo will make a great 
noise with his courae of Lent sermone, at Rimini ; for he doesn't 
always preach extempore, as he did here, that the poor people 
might understand him ; for the city pulpits he has his beautiiful 
written sermons, and his best robes. The fame of this great 
preacher will spread ; and they may ask for him at. . . .1 don't 
know where. Besides, we ought to give him up ; for we live 
on the charity of the whole world, and it is but just that we 
should serve the whole world." 

" Oh dear, dear !" again cried Agnese, almost weeping : 
«« W^at can I do without him ? He was like a father to us I . It 
is the undoing of us." 
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** Listen, my good woman ; Father Cristoforo was certainly 
an admirable man ; but we have others, yoa know, full of charity 
and ability, and who know how to deal with either rich or poor« 
Will you have Father Atanasio ? or Father Girolamo 1 or Father 
Zaccaria 1 Father Zaccaria, you know, is a man of great worth« 
And don't you wonder, as some ignorant people do, that he it 
80 thin, and has such a weak voice, and such a miserable beard : 
I donU say that he is a good preacher, because everybody has 
bis particular gifts ; but he is just the man to give advioe, you 
know." 

^' Oh holy patìence !" exclaimed Agnese, with that mixture of 
gratitude and impatience that one feels at an ofier in which there 
is more good nature than suitableness : *' What does it matter 
to me what a man is or is not, when that good man, who's no 
longer bere, was he who knew ali our affairs, and had made 
prepara tions to help us 1" 

" Then you must have patience." 

" I know that," replied Agnese : " forgive me for troubling 
you." 

" Oh don^t say a word, my good woman ; I am very sorry for 
yoa. And if you determine upon consulting any of the Fathers, 
the convent is bere,* and wonU go away. I shall see you soon, 
when i coUect the oil." 

'* Good bye," said Agnese ; and she tumed towards ber little 
▼illage, forlorn, perplexed, and disconcerted, like a blind man 
who has lost bis staff. 

" Rather better informed than Fra Galdino, we will now lelate 
how things had really happened. Immediately on Attilio's ar- 
rivai at Milan, he went, as he had promised Don Rodrigo, to 
pay a visit to their common uncle of the Privy-council. (This 
was a committee, compoFed, at that time, of thirteen persons of 
rank, with whom the governor usually consulted, and who, when 
he either died or resigned bis office, temporarily assumed the 
command.) Their uncle, the Count, a robed member, and one 
of the oldest of the Council, enjoyed there a certain authority ; 
but in displaying this authority, and making it felt by those 
around him, there was not bis equal. Ambiguous language, Big- 
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nificank silence, abnipt pauses in speaking, a wink of the eye, 
that seemed to say, *' I may not speak," flattery without prò* 
miaes, and formai threatenings — ali were directed to this end ; 
and al], moie or lesa, produced the desired effect ; so that even 
the positive declaration, ** I can do nothing in this business," 
pronounced soroetimes in absolute truth, bnt pronounced so that 
it was not believed, only served to increase the idea, and, there- 
fore, the reality, of his power : Hke the japanned boxes which 
may stili be occasionally seen in an apothecary's shop, with 
sundry Arabie characters stamped upon them, actually eontain- 
ing nothing, yet serving to keep up thè credit of the shop. That 
of the Count, which had been for a long timo increasing, by very 
graduai steps, had, at last, made a giant^s stride, as the saying 
il, on an extraordinary occasion ; naroely, a joumey to Madrid, on 
an embassy to the Court, where the reception that he met with 
should be related by himself. To mention nothing else, the 
Oount^Duke had treated him with particular condescension, and 
«dmitted him into his eonfidence so far as to bave asked him, in 
the presence, he roight say, of half the Court, how he Jiked Ma- 
drid, and to have told him, another time, when standing in the 
reoesa of a window, that the Cathedral of Milan was the largest 
Christian tempie in the king's dominions. 

After paying ali due ceremony to his uncle, and delivertng his 
cousin's compliments, Attilio addressed him with a look of seri- 
ousness, such as he knew how and when to assume : ^* I think 
I am only doing my duty, without betraying Rodrìgo's confi- 
fidence, when I acquaint my uncle with an affair, which, nnless 
you interfere, may become serious, and produce consequences. ." 

" One of his usuai scrapes, I suppose V 

'* I can assure you that the fault is not on Rodrigo's side, but 
his spirit is roused ; and, as I said, no one but you can. ..." 

** Well, let US bear, let us bear." 

** There is a Capuchin friar in that neighbourhood, who bears 
a grudge against my eousin ; and things bave gone to such a 
pitch that. ..." 

" How often have I told you bolh to let the monks fry their 
own fish ? It is quite sufficieut for those to have to do with 
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them who are oblirred. . . . whose business it is. . . ." and here 
he sighed. *' But you can avoid them. ..." 

" Signor uncle, I am bound to teli you that Rodrigo would 
bave let them alone, had it heen possible. It is the friar who is 
determined to quarrel with him, and has tried in every way tò 
provoke him." 

** What the — has this friar to do with my nephew 1" 

" First of ali, he is well known as a restless spirit, who prìdet 
himself upon quarreling with gentlemen. This fellow, too, has 
taken under his protection and direction, and I donH know what 
besides, a country girl of the village, whom he regards with an 
affection. . . . an affectton. ... I don't say of what kind; but a 
very jealous, suspicious, and sullen affection." 

*' I uaderstand," said the Count, and a ray of cunning intelli- 
gence shot across the depth of duUness nature had stamped upon 
his countenance — ^now, however, partially veiled under the mask 
of a politician. 

"Now, for some lime," continued Attilio, *'this friar has 
takeh a fancy that Rodrigo has, I donH know what designs upon 
this " 

"Taken a fancy, eh, taken a fancy 1 I know the Signor Don 
Rodrigo too well ; and it needs another advocats besides your 
lordship to justify him in these matters.'* 

*^ That Rodrigo, Signor uncle, may bave had some idle jesting 
with this girl, when he met ber on the road, I can easily he- 
lieve : he is young, and besides, not a Capuchin ; but these are 
mere nonsenses, not worth mentioning to my noble uncle ; the 
fierious part of the business is, that the friar has begun to talk of 
Rodrigo as he would of a common fellow, and has tried to insti* 
gate ali the country against him." 

" And the other friars V 

"They don't meddle with it, because they know him to bea 
tiot-headed fool, and bear a great respect to Rodrigo ; but, on the 
other side, this monk has great reputation among the yillagers 
aa a Saint, and. ..." 

" I fancy he doesn^t know that Rodrigo is my nephew. . . ." 

«' DoesnH he, though ? It is just this that urges him onwaxd." 

**How1 howì"^ 
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'^ Because — and he scruples not to publish it — ^he takes greater 
delight in yexing Rodrigo, exactly because he has a naturai prò- 
tector of sucbauthority as jour lordship ; he laughs at great peo- 
pie and politicians, and says that the cord of St. Francis binda 
even swords and. . • /' 

"The rash villain ! What is bis name 1" 

** Fra Cristoforo, of * * ♦," said Attilio; and bis anele, 
taking a tablet fiom bis desk, and considerably incensed, in- 
seribed within it Ùie unfortunate name» In the meanwbile At^ 
tilio continued : " This fellow has always had siich a disposi- 
tion : bis former life is well known. He was a plebeian, who 
possessed a little money, and would, therefore, compete witk 
the noblemen of bis country ; and out of rage at not being able 
to make them ali yield to hira, he killed one, and then tumed 
friar, to eseape the gallows." 

" Bravo ! capital ! we will see, we will see," exelaimed the 
Count, panting and puffing yvìih an important air. 

" Lately," continued Attilio, " he is more enraged than e ver, 
because he has failed in a design whicb he was very eagc^ 
abottt; and from this niy noble uncle will understand wbs^ 
sort of man he is. This fellow wanted to marry bis protégée ; 
whether to remove ber from the perils of the world, you under- 
stand, or whateyer it might he, at any rate he was determined to 
marry ber ; and he had found the. . . . the man, anothcr of his 
protégés, a person whose name my honoured uncle may not inv- 
probably bave beard ; for I dare say the Privy-counxìil bave had 
some transactions with this werthy subj,eet»'' 

•» Who is he ?" 

" A silk-wcaver, Lorenzo Tramaglino, he who^ ..." 

*• Lorenzo Tramaglino !'* exelaimed bis uncle. " Well done, 
my brave friar ! Certainly ! . . . . indeed .... he had a Iettar for 
a.... A crime that.. .. But it matterà not; very well. And 
why did Don Rodrigo teli me nothing of ali this:; but let things 
go so far, without applying to one who is both able and willing 
to direct and help him ?" 

" I will he candid with you. On the one band, knowing how 
many intrigues and affairs you had in your head . . . . " Qiere bis 
uncle drew a long breath, and put bis band to bis forehead, as if 
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to intimate the fatigrue he nnderwent in the settlement of so manj 
intricate nndertakings), '< he felt in a manner bound," continued 
Attilio, <' not to ^ye you any additionai tronble. And besides, 
I will teli you the whole : from what I can gather, he is so 
vexed, so angry, so annoyed at the insults offered him by this 
friar, that he is more desirous of getting justice for hìmself by 
some summary means, than of obtaining it in the regalar way of 
prudence by the assistance of your lordship. I bave tried to ex- 
tinguish the flame ; but seeing things taking a wrong course, I 
thought it my duty to inform your lordship of everything, wbo, 
after ali, is the head and chief prop of the house. . . .'' 

*' You would bave done better to bave spoken a little sooner.'^ 

*' True ; but I continued to hope that the thing would die off 
of itself, or that the friar would, at last, come to bis senses, or 
would, perhaps, leave the convent, as is often the case among 
the monks, who are one day bere and another there ; and then 
ali would bave been quietly ended, But. ..." 

" Now it is my business to settle it." 

" So I bave thought. I said to myself : The Signor, my 
uncle, with bis discretion and autbority, will know well enougb 
how to prevent a quarrel, and at the same time secure Rodrigo^s 
honour, whicb is almost, as it were, bis own. This friar, 
thought I, is always boasting of the girdle of St. Francis ; but 
to employ this girdle seasonably, it is not necessary to bave It 
always buckled round one's waist. My^noble uncle has many 
means that I know not of : I only know that the Father-provin- 
cial has, as is but right, a great respect for him ; and if my 
honoured uncle thought that the best course, in this instance, 
would he to givo the friar a change of air ; two words. ..." 

*^ Your lordship will he pleased to leave the arrangement to 
the person it belongs to," said bis uncle, rather abruptly. 

" Oh, certainly ! " exclaimed Attilio, with a toss of bis head, 
and a disguised smile of disdainful compassion. '^ I am not 
intending to give ad vice to your lordship ! But the regard I 
bave for the reputation of the family made me speak. And I 
am afraid I bave been guilty of another error," added he, with 
a thougbtful air ; " I fear I bave wronged Rodrigo in your lord- 

14* 
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•hip's opinion. I thould bave no peace if I were the cause of 
making you think that Rodrigo had not ali the confìdence in 
yoai and ali the submission to your will, that he ought to bave. 
Believe me, Signor uncle, that, in this instance, it is merely . . . *' 

<^ Come, come ; you two wonH wrong each other, if you oan 
belp it ; you will be always friends, till one of you becomes 
pradent. Ever getting into some scrape or other, and expecting 
me to settle it : for. . . .you will force me to say so, you give me 
more to think about, you two, than. . « ." here he heaved a pro« 
found sigh^-** ali these blessed affairs of state." 

Attilio made a few more excuses, promises, and complimenta, 
and then took bis leave, accompanied by a — ^^ Be prudent,^' — 
the Count*s usuai form of dismissal to bis nephews. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Ir a weed be discovered in a badly cultivated iield, a fine 
root of sorrel, for example, and the spectator wish to ascertain 
with certainty whether it has sprung up from seed, either ripen- 
ed in the field itself, or wafled thither by the wind, or dropped 
there by a bird in its flight, let him think as he will about it, he 
will never come to a satisfactory conclusion. For the same 
reason we are unable to decide whether the resolution formed 
by the Count of making use of the f ather-provincial to cut in 
two, as the best and easiest method, this intricate knot, arose 
from bis own unassisted imagìnation, or from the suggestione of 
Attilio. Certain it is, that Attilio had not thrown out the hint 
unintentionally ; and however naturally he might expect that 
the jealous haughtiness of bis noble relative would recoil at so 
open an insinuation, he was determined at any rate to make the 
idea of such a resource flash before his eyes, and let him know 
the course which he desired he should pursue. On the other 
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hand, the pian was so exactly consonant with his uncle's dispo* 
8Ìtion, and so naturally marked out by circumstances, that one 
might safely venture the assertion, that he had thought of, and 
embraced it, without the snggestion of any one. It was a most 
essential point towards the reputation of power which he had 
80 much at heart, that one of his name, a nephew of his, should 
not be worsted in a dispute of such notoriety. The satisfactioB 
that his nephew would take for himself, would bave been a 
remedy worse than the disease, a foundation for fiiture troubles, 
which it was necessary to overthrow at any cost, and without 
loss of tirae. Command him at once to quit his palace, and he 
would not obey ; and, even should he submit, it would be a 
eurrend ering of the contest, a submission of their house fo the 
superiori ty of a convent. Commands, legai force, or any ter^ 
rors of that nature, were of no value against an adversary of 
euch a character as Father Cristoforo : the regular and secular 
clergy were entirely exempt, not only in their persons, but in 
their places of abode, from ali lay-jurisdiction (as must bave 
been observed even by one who has read no other story than the 
one before him ;) otherwise they would often bave fared very 
badly. Ali that could be attempted against such a rivai was 
his removal, and the only*means for obtaining . this was the 
Father-provincial, at whose pleasure Father Cristoforo was 
either stationary, or on the move. 

Between this Father-provincial and the Count of the privy« 
council there existed an acquaihtanceship of long standing? 
they seldom saw each other, but whenever they met, it was 
with great demonstrations of friendship, and reiterated offen of 
service. It is sometimes easier to transact business advantage* 
ously with a person who presides over many individuals than 
with only one of those same individuals, who sees but his own 
motives, feels but his own passions, seeks only his own ends ; 
while the former instantly perceives a hundred relations, con 
tingencies, and interest^, a hundred objects to secure or avoid, 
and can, therefore, be taken on a hundred different sides. 

When ali had been well arranged in his mind, the Count one 
day invited the Father-provincial to dinner, to meet a.circle of 
gnests se^ecM wì$h superlatiye jndgment :— -an assemblage of 
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Bien of the higfaett rank, wliose family alone bore a lofty title, 
and who by their canriage, by a certain native 4)oldne88, by a 
lordly air of disdain, and by talking of great things in familiar 
terms, Bucceeded, even without intending it, in impressing, and, 
on every occasion, keeping up, the idea of their superiority and 
power ; together with a few cliente bound to the house by an 
kereditary devotion, and to its head by the servitade of a whole 
life ; who, beginning with the soup to say *•*• Yes," with their 
lips, their eyes, their ears, their head, their whole body, and 
their whole heart, had made a man, by dessert-time, almost for* 
get how to say " No." 

At table, the noble host quickly turaed the conyersation npon 
Madrid. There are many ways and means of accomplishing 
one's object, and he tried ali. He spoke of the court, the 
Coant^duke, the ministers, and the governor^s family ; of the 
bull'baits, which he could accnrately descrlbe, having been a 
spectator from a very advantageous post ; and of the Escuria], 
of which he could givo a minute account, because one of tho 
Count^uke's pages had conducted him through every nook and 
corner of it For some time the company conti nued Uke an 
audience, attentive to him alone ; but, by degrees, they divided 
into amali grpups of talkers, and he tlien proeeeded to relate 
fnrther anecdotes of the great things he had seen, as in con- 
fidence, to the Father-provincial, who was seated near him, and 
who suffered him to talk on without interruption. But at a 
certain point he gave a turn to the conversation, and, leaving 
Madrid, proeeeded from court to court, and from dignitary to 
dignitary, till he had bronght up on the tapis Cardinal Barberi- 
ni, a Capuchin, and brother to the then reigning Pope, Urban 
Vili. The Count wa» at last obliged to cease talking for a 
vhile, and he content to listen, and remember that, after ali, 
there were some people in the world who were not born to live 
and act only for him. Shortly after leaving the table, he re- 
quested the Father-provincial to step with him into another 
apartment. 

Two men of authority, age, and consummate experience, now 

found themselves standing opposite to each other. The noble 

ord requested the reverend father to take a seat, and, plaoin^ 
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himself at bis side, began as follo w8. '* Considering tbe 
friendship tba^exists between us, I thought I might venture to 
speak a word to your Reverence on a matter of mutuai interest, 
which it would be better to settle between ourselves, without 
taking any other courses, which might. . . But, without further 
preface, I will candidly teli you to what I allude, and I doubt 
not you will immediately agree with me. Teli me : in your 
convent of Pescarenico there is a certain Father Cristoforo of. .1" 
The Provi ncial bowed assent. 

" Your Paternity will be good enough then, frankly, like a 
friend, to teli me . . . this person . . . this Father ... I donU know 
him personally ; I am acquainted with several Capuchin fathers, 
zealous, prudent, humble men, whp are worth their weight in 
gold : I bave been a friend to the order from my boyhood .... 
But in every rather numerous family . . . there is always some 
individuai, some wild. . . . And this Father Cristoforo, I know 
by several occurrences that he is a person. . . .rather inclined to 
disputes. . . .who has not ali the prudence, ali the circumspec- 
tion. ... I dare say he has more than once given your Paterni- 
ty some anxiety." 

— I understand ; this is a specimen, — ^thought the Provincial 
in the meantime. — It is my fault; I knew that the blessed Cris- 
toforo was fitter to go about from pulpit to pulpit, than to be set 
down for six months in one place, specially in a country convent. 
" Oh ! " said he aloud : " I am really very sorry to bear that 
your highness entertains such an opinion of Father Cristoforo ; 
for, as far as I know, he is a most exemplary monk in the con- 
vent, and is held in much esteem also in the neighbourhopd. 

" I understand perfectiy ; your Reverence ought However, 

as a sincere friend, I wish to inform you of a thing which it is 
important for you to know; and even if you are already ac- 
quainted with it, I think, without exceeding my duty, I should 
caution you against the (I only say) possible consequences. Do 
you know that this Father Cristoforo has taken under bis pro- 
tection a man of that country, a man. ...of whom your Pa- 
ternity has doubtless heard mention ; him who escaped in such 
disgrace from the hands of justice, after having done things on 
hat terrìble day of St. Martin. . .things. . .Lorenzo Tramaglino V 
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— Alas ! — thougrht the Proyincial, as he repUed : '^ This 
particular is quite new to me, but your Highnest is sufficieiìtlj 
aware that it is a pari of our office to seek those who bave goiie 
astiay, to recali them. . . .'* 

** Yes, yes ; but intercourse with ofienders of a certain kind ! 
....israther a dan^erous thing — a very delicate affair...." 
And bere, instead of puffing out bis ckeeks and panting, be 
compressed bis lips, and drew in as mucb air as be was accus- 
tomed to send fortb with sucb profoand importance. Ile then re- 
sunied : '^ I tbougbt it aswell to give you this bint, because if 
ever bis Excellency. . . . He may bave bad some business at 
Rome. ... I don't know thoùgb. . . .and there migbt come to 
you from Rome. ..." 

** I am much obliged to your Lordsbip for this information, 
but I feel confidente that if they would make inquiries on this 
subject, they would find that Father Cristoforo has bad no inter- 
course with the person you mention, unless it be to try ai^d set 
bini right again. I know Father Cristoforo well." 

'' You know, probably, already, better than I do, what kind 
of a man he was as a layman, and the life he led in bis youth." 

'' It is one of the glories of our babit. Signor Count, that a 
man who has given ever so much occasion in the world for men 
to talk about bim, becomes a different person when be has as- ' 
sumed this dress. And ever since Father Cristoforo has wom 
thehabit " 

'* I would gladly believe it, I assure you — I would gladly be- 
lieve it ; but sometimes. . . .as the proverb svys. . . .^ It is not 
the cowl that makes the friar.' " 

The proverb was not exactly to the purpose, but the Count 
bad cited it instead of another, which bad crossed bis mind ; 
** The wolf changes its skin, but not ita nature." 

*» I bave facts," continued he ; ** I bave positive proofs. ..." 

" If you know for certain," interrupted the Provincial, " that 
this friar has been guilly of any fault, (and we are ali liable to 
err,) you will do me a favour to inforni me of it. I am bis su- 
perior, though unworthily ; but it is, therefore, my duty to cor- 
ree t and reprove." 

*' I will teli you ; togetber with the unpleasing circumstance 
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of the favour this Father display» towards the person I have 
mentioned ; tbere is another grievous thing, which may.... 
But we will settle ali this betweea ourselves at once. This same 
Father Cristoforo has be^n a quarrel with my nephew, Don 
Rodrigo »***♦" 

" Indeed ! I am very sorry to hear it ! — ^very sorry in- 
deed ! " 

'* My nephew is young, and hot-tempered ; he feels what he 
is, and is not accustomed to he provoked. ..." 

^' It shall he my business to make every inquiry on the subject. 
As I bave often told yoar Lordship, and as you must know, 
with your great experience in the world, and your noble judg- 
ment, far better than I, we are ali human and liable to err. . . . 
some one way, some another ; and if our Father Cristoforo has 
failed. ..." 

" Your Reyerence must perceive that these are matters, as I 
said, which had better be settled between ourselyes, and remain 
buried with us — things which, if much meddled with, will only 
be made worse. You know how it often happens ; these strifes 
and disputes frequently originate from a mere bagatelle, and 
become more and more serious as they are sufiered to proceed. 
It is better to strike at the root before they grow to a head, or 
become the causes of a hundred other contentions. Suppress 
it and cut it short, most Reverend Father ; suppress, and cut it 
short. My nephew is young ; the monk, from what I hear, has 
stili ali the spirit — ali the. . . . inclinations of a young man ; and 
it belongs to us who bave some years on our shoulders— (too many , 
are there not, most reverend Father 1) it belongs to us, I say, 
to bave judgment for the young, and.try to remedy their errors. 
Fortunately we are stili in good time : the matter has made no 
stir ; it is stili a case of a good principiis obsta* Let us remove 
the Straw from the flame. A man who has not done well, or 
who may be a cause of some trouble in one place, sometimes 
gets on surprisingly in another. Your Paternity, doubtless, 
knows where to find a conyenient post for this friar. This will 
also meet the other circumstance of bis having, perhaps, fallen 
under the auspioions of one. . . .who would be very glad that he 
should be removed ; and tbus, by placing him at^a little distance. 
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we thall kill two birds with one stone ; ali will be qnietlj 
settled, or rather, there will be no harm done." 

The Father-provincial had expected this conclusion from the 
begrinning of the interview. — ^Ay, ay ! — thought he to himself ; 
—I see well enough what you would bring me to. It's the 
usuai way ; if a poor friar has an encounter with you, or with 
any one of you, or gives you any offence, right or wrong, the 
•uperior must make him march immediately.— • 

When the Count was at last silent, and had puffed forth a 
long-drawn breath, which was equivalent to a full stop : *' I 
understand yery well," said the Provi ncial, " what your noble 
Lordship would say ; but before taking a step. ..." 

*' It is a step, and it is not a step, most reverend Father. It 
is a naturai thing enough — a very common occurrence ; and if it 
does not come to this, and quickly too, I foresee a mountain of 
disorders — an Uiad of woes. A mistake. . . . my nephew, I do 
not believe. ... I am bere, for this. . . . But, at the point at 
which matterà bave now anived, if we do not put a stop to it 
between ourselyes, without loss of time, by one decided blow, it 
is not possible that it should remain a secret. . . . and then, it is 
not only my nephew. . . . we raise a homet's nest, most reverend 
Father. You know, we are a powerful family — we bave ad- 
herents. ..." 

" Plainly enough. ..." 

'^ You understand me : they are ali persons who bave some 
blood in their veins, and who. . . . count as somcbody in the 
world. Their honour will come in ; it will become a common 
affair ; and then. . . . even one who is a friend to peace. . . . It 
will be a great grief to me to be obliged. . . . to find myself. . . . 
I, who bave always had so much kind feeling towards the Capu- 
chin Fathers ! You reverend Fathers, to continue to do good, as 
you bave hitherto done, with so much edifìcation among the 
people, stand in need of peace, should be free from strifes, and 
in harmony with those who. . . . And, besides, you bave friends 
in the world .... and these affairs of honour, if they go any 
length, extend themselves, branch out on every side, and draw 
in. . . . half the world. I am in a situation which obliges me to 
maintain a certain dignity: . . . His excellency. . . . my noble col- 
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]eagues. . . . it becomes quite a party matter. . . . partLcularly with 
that other circumstance. . . . You know how these things go/' 

" Certainly," said the Father-provincial, " Father Cristoforo 
Ì8 a preacher ; and I had already some thopghts. . . .1 have just 
been asked. . . .But at ibis juncture, and under the present cir- 
cumstances, it might look like a punishmént ; and a punishment 
before having fully ascertained. ..." 

•' Pshaw ! punishment, pshaw ! — merely a prudential arrange- 
ment — a convenient resource for preventing evils which might 
ensue. . . .1 bave explained myself." 

'* Between the Signor Count and me things stand in tbìs light, 
I am aware ; but as your lordship has related the circumstances, 
it is impossible, I should say, but that somethiug is known in 
the country around. There are every where firebrands, mischief- 
makers, or at least, malicious priers, who take a mad delight in 
seeing the nobility and the religious orders at yariance ; they 
observe it immediately, report it, and enlarge upon it. . . .Every- 
body has bis dignity to maintain; and I also, as Superior, 
(though unworthily,) bave an express duty....The honour of 
the habit. ...is not my private concern««...it is a deposit of 
which. . . .Your noble nephew, since he is so high-spirited^ as 
your lordship describes him, might take it as a satisfaction of- 
fered to him, and. . . .1 do not say boast of it, and triumph over 
him, but. ..." 

" Is your Paternity joking with me 1 My nephew is a gen- 
tleman of some consideration in the world .... that is, according 
to bis rank and the claims he has ; but in my presence he is a 
mere boy, and will do neither more nor less than I bid him. I 
will go further, and teli you that my nephew shall know nothing 
about it. Why need we give any account of what we do 1 It 
is ali transacted between ourselves, as old friends, and never 
need come to light. Don't give yourself a thought about this. 
I ought to he accustomed to he silent." And he heaved a deep 
sigh. " As to gossips," resumed he, " what do you suppose 
they can say ì The departure of a monk to preach somewhere 
else, is nothing so very uncommon ! And then, we who see. . . . 
we who foresee. . . .we who ought. . . .weneed not give ourselves 
any conc^n about gossipings/ 
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^' At any rate, it would be well to try and preyent them oa 
this occasion, by your noble nephew's making some demonstrar 
tion, giving some open proof of friendship and deference. . • . 
noi for our sakes, as individuais, but for the «ake of the habit 
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Certainly, certainly, this is but fair. . . .However, there is 
no need of it ; I know that the Capuchins are always receiyed 
as they ought to be by my nephew. He does so from inclina- 
tion ; it is quite the disposition of the family : and besides, he 
knows it is gratifying to me. In this instance, however,. . . . 
something more marked. .« .is only right. Lea ve me to settle 
it, most reverend Father ; I wiil order my nephew. . . .that is, I 
must cautiously suggest it to him, lest he should suspect what 
has passed between us. It would not do, you know, to lay a 
plaister where there is no wound. And as to what we bave de- 
termined apon, the quicker the better. If you can find some 
post at a little distance. . . .to obviate every occasion. . . .'' 

'' I bave just been asked for a preacher at Rimini ; and per- 
ii aps, even withont any other reason, I should bave thought of 
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" Exactly apropos, exactly apropos. And when. . . .?" 

'^ Since the thing must be done, it had better be done at 



once." 



(( 



Directly, directly, most reverend Father ; better to-day than 
to-morrow. And," continued he, as he rose from bis seat, " if 
I can do any thing, I or my friends, for our worthy Capuchin 
Fathers...." 

" We know by experience the kindness of your house," said 
the Father-p rovinerai, also rising, and advancing towards the 
door, behind bis vanquisher. 

" We bave extinguished a spark," said the Count, walking 
filowly forward ; " a spark, most reverend Father, which might 
bave been fanned into a wide-spreading and dangerous flame. 
Between friends, two or three words will often settle great 
things." 

On reaching the other apartment, he threw open the door, and 
insisted upon the Father's first entering : then foUowing him in, 
thejr mingled with the rest of the company. ^ 
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This nobleman employed a studied politeness, great dexterity, 
and fine words, to acoomplish bis designa ; and they produced 
corresponding effects. In fact, he succeeded, by th« converaa- 
tion we bave related, in making Fatber Crìstoforo go, on foot, 
from Pescarenico to Rimini, wbicb is a very tolerable dista nce. 

One evening a Capucbin arrìved at Pescarenico, from Milan, 
witb a despatcb to tbe Fatber-guardian. It contained an order 
for Fatber Cristoforo to repair at once to Rimini, wbere be was 
appointed to preacb tbe course of Lent Sermons. The letter to 
tbe Guardian contained instructions to insinuate to tbe said 
friar, that he must givo up ali tboughts of any business be migbt 
bave in band in the neigbbourbood be was about to leave, and 
was not to keep up any correspondence there : tbe bearer would 
be bis companion by tbe way. The Guardian said notbing that 
evening; but next morning be summoned Fatber Cristoforo, 
sbowed bim the comraand, bade bim take bis wailet, staff, mani- 
pie, and girdle, and witb tbe Fatber wbom be presented to bim 
as a companion, immediately set off on bis journey. 

Wbat a blow this would be to the poor friar, the reader must 
imagine. Renzo, Lucia, Agnese, instantly rushed into bis 
mind; and exclaimed, so to say, to biraself: — Oh my God ! 
wbat will these poor creatures do, when I am no longer bere ! — 
But instantly raising his eyes to heaven, be reproached hiniself 
for want of faith, and for having supposed that he was neces- 
Bary in anything. He crossed bis hands on his bréast in token 
of obedience, and bowed his head before tbe guardian, who, tak- 
ing bim aside, told bim the rest of the message, adding a few 
words of ad vice, and some sensible precepts. Fatber Crìstoforo 
then went into his celi, took bis basket, and placed therein his 
breviary, his sermons, and the bread of forgiveness, bound round 
his waist a leatbern girdle, took leave of bis brethren wbom he 
found in the convent, went to request tbe Guardian's blessing, 
and then, witb his companion, took the route wbicb bad been 
prescribed for bim. • 

We bave said that Don Rodrigo, more than ever resolved to 
aecompUsh his praiseworthy undertaking, bad determinod to 
seek the assistance of a very formidable character. Of this per- 
Bonage we can gì ve neither tbe name, sarname, nor title, noi 
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can we even ventare a coDJectare on any one of them ; whìch 
is the more remarkable, as we find mention of hioi ia more than 
one published hook of those times. That it is the same person- 
age, the identity of facts leaves no room for doubt ; but every* 
where a studious endeavonr may be traced to conceal bis name» 
as if the mention of it woald have ignited the pen, and scorched 
the writer^s band. Francesco Rivola, in bis life of the Cardinal 
Federigo Borromeo, speaking of this person says : ** A noble- 
man, as powerful by wealth as illastrioas by birth," and nothing 
more. Giuseppe Ripamonti, who, in the fifth hook of the fifth 
decade of bis Storia Patria, makes more exclusive mention of 
him, describes him as " one," " this person," " that person,*' 
*• that man," " that personage." " I will relate," says he, in 
hi8 elegant Latin, which we translate as follows — *' the case of 
one, who, being among the first of the great men of the city, 
took up bis residence in the country ; where, securing himself 
by the force of crime, he set at nought justice and judges, ali 
magisterial, and even ali sovereign power. Situated on the yeiy 
confines of the state, he led an independent life ; a harbourer of 
outlaws, an outlaw at one time himself, and then safely retumed 
• . . ." We will extract, in the sequel, some other passages from 
this writer, which will serve to confirm and elucidate the account 
of our anonymous author, with whom we are travelling onward. 

To do what was forbidden by the public laws, or rendered ^ 
difiìcult by an opposing power; to be the arbiter, the judge in 
other people's affairs, without further interest in them than the 
love of command ; to be feared by ali, and to have the upper 
band among those who were accustomed to hold the same station 
over others : such had ever been the principal objects and desires 
of this man. From bis youth he had always had a mingled 
feeling of contempt and impatient envy at the sight or report 
of the power, rencounters, strifes, or oppressive tyranny of 
others. Young, and living in a city, he omitted no opportunity, 
nay, even sought for thétn, of setting himself up against the 
most renowned of this profession, either entirely to subdue them, 
to stniggle with them, and keep them in awe, or to induce them 
to solicit bis friendship. Superior to most in riches and retinne^ 
and, perhaps, to ali in presumption and intrepidity, be compelled 
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many to retire from competition ; some he treated with haughti- 
ness or contempt, some he took as friends ; not, however, on an 
equality with himself, but, as alone would satisfy his proud and 
arrogant mind, as subordinate friends, who would be content to 
acknowledge their inferiority, and use their hands in his serTice. 
In fact, however, he became at length the grand actor, and the 
instrument of his companions, who never failed to solicit the aid 
bf so powerful an auziliary in ali their undertakings, while for 
him to draw back, would be to forfeit his reputation, and come 
short of what he had assumed. He went on thus, till, on his own 
senrice and that of others, he had gone to such a length, that 
neither his name, family, friends, nor even his own audacity, 
sufficed to secure him against public proclamations and outlawry, 
and he was compelled to give way and leave the state. I be- 
lieve it is to this circumstance that a remarkable incident, relat- 
ed by Ripamonti, refers. *^ On one occasion, when obliged to 
quit the country, the secrecy he used, and the respect and timid- 
ity he displayed were such, that he rode through the city on 
horseback, foUowed by a pack of hounds, and accompanied with 
the sound of the trumpet; and, in passing before the palace of 
the court, left an insolent message with the guards, for the gov- 
emor. 

During his absence he continued the same practices, not even 
intermitting his correspondence with those of his friends who 
remained united to him, (to translate literally from Ripamonti,) 
*^ in the secret alliance of atrocious consultations and fatai deeds.'* 
It even appears that he engaged the foreign courts in other new 
and formidable undertakings, of which the above cited historìan 
•peaks with mysterions breyity. «< Some foreign princ^s several 
times ayailed themselves of his assistance in importantmurders, 
and frequently sent him reinforcements of soldiers, from a con- 
siderable distance, to act under his orders." 

At length (it is not exactly known how long afterwards) either 
the sentence of bgnishment against him being withdrawn, by 
•ome powerful intercession, or the audacity of the man serving 
him in place of any other liberation, he resolved to return home, 
4nd in fact, did return ; not, howeyer, to Milan, but to a castle 
«a hit maoorf ùtaated on the confines of the Bergamasean ter* 
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rìtory, at that lime, as most of our readera know, under Yenetian 
government; and bere he fixed his abode. '*ThÌ8 dwelling,*' 
we agpain quote Ripamonti, '' was, as it were, a dispensary of 
aanguinary mandates : the servante were ontlaws and murder- 
ers; the yery cooks and scullions were not exempt frora borni- 
cide; the hands of the children were stained with blood.'* Be- 
sìdes this amiable domestic circle, he had, as the same bistorian 
affirms, anoUier set of dependents of a similar charaeter dis- 
persed abroad, and quartered, so to say, at different posta in the 
two States on the borders of which he lired, wbo were always 
ready to execute his orders. 

Ali the tyrannical noblemen for a considerable distance ronnd, 
had been obliged, on one occasion or another, to choose between 
the friendship or the enmity of this supereminent tyrant. 
Those, however, wbo at first attempted to resist bim, carne off 
so badly in the contest, that no one was ever induced to make a 
second trial. Neither was it possible, by maintaining a neutral 
eourse, or standing, as the saying is, in their own sboes, to ke^ 
themselves independent of bim. If a message arrived, inti- 
mating that such a person must desist from such an andertaking, 
or cease to molest such a debtor, or so forth ; it was necessary 
to giva a decided answer one way or other. When one party 
came, with the homage of a vassal, to refer any business to his 
arbitration, the other party was reduced to the hard alternative 
of either abiding by his sentence, or publicly declarìng bostilì* 
ties ; which was equivalent to being, as the saying is, in the 
last stage of consumption. Many wbo were in the wrong, had 
recourse to bim that they might he right in effect ; many being 
in the right, yet resorted to bim to pre-engage so powerfiil a 
patronage, and dose the Way against their adversaries ; thnft 
both bad and good came to he dependent upon him. It some- 
times happened that the weak, oppressed, harassed, and tyraa- 
nized over by some powerful lord, tumed to him for protection ; 
hd would then take the part of the oppressed^ and force the op- 
pressor to abstain from further injuries, to repair the wrongs he 
had committed, and even to stoop to apologies ; or, in case of 
his proving stubbora and unbending, he would completely crash 
his power, constiain him to quit the place wheM he faod estfoii^ 
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ed such unjust intìuence, oreven make him pay a more expedi- 
tious and more terrible penalty. In these cases, bis name, 
usually so dreaded and abhored, became, for a time, an object of 
blessing : for (I will not say, ibis justice, but) this remedy, this 
recompense of some sort, could not bave been expected, under 
the circumstances of the times, from any other either public or 
primate source. More frequently, and indeed ordinarily, bis 
power and authority ministered to iniquitous desires, atrocious 
levenge, or outrageous caprice. But the very opposite uses he 
made of this power produced in the end the self-same effect, 
that of impressing ali minds with a lofty idea of how much he 
could will and execute in spite of equity or iniquity, those two 
things which interpose so many impedimenti to the aecomplish- 
ment of man's desires, and so often force him to turn back. The 
fame of ordinary oppressors was for the most part restricted to 
the Umited tract of country, where they continually or frequent- 
ly exercised their oppression : each district had ita own tyrant ; 
and these so rcsembled each other, that there was no reason that 
people should interfere with those from whom they sustained 
neither injury nor molestation. But the fame of this man had 
long been difiused throughout every corner of the Milanese : his 
life was every where the subjectof popular stories ; and his very 
name carried with it the idea of something formidable, dark, and 
fabulous. The suspicions that were everywhere entertained of 
his confederates and tools of assassination, contributed to keep 
alive a Constant memento of him. They were nothing more 
than suspicions ; since who would bave openly acknowledged 
such a dependence 1 but every tyra^^t might be his associate, 
every lobber one of his assassins ; and the very uncertainty of 
the fact rendered the opinion more general, and the terror more 
profound. At every appearance of an unknown ruffian, more 
savage-looking than usuai ; at every enormous crime, the author 
of which could not be at first pointed out or oonjectured, the 
name of this man was pronounced and whispered about, whom, 
thanka to the happy circumspection, to give it no other epithet, 
of our authors, we shall be obliged to designate The Unnamed. 
The distance between his castle and the palaoe of Don Rodri- 
go was not more than seven miles : and no sooner had the lat- 
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ter become a lord and tyrant than he could not help seeing that, 
at so short a distance from such a personage, it would not be 
possible to carry on this profession without either coming to 
blows, or walking band in band with bim. He bad, therefore, 
offered bimself and been accepted for a friend, in the same way, 
tbat is, as the rest : he bad rendered bim more tban one service 
(the manuscript says nothing further ;) and bad each time been 
rewarded by promises of requital and assistance in any cases of 
emergency. He took great pains, bowever, to conceal such a 
friendship, or at least of wbat nature and how strìct it was. 
Don Rodrigo liked well enough to play the tyrant, but not the 
fierce and savage tyrant : the profession was to bim a means, 
not an end : he wished to live at freedom in the city, to enjoy 
the conveniences, diversions, and honours of social life ; and 
for this end he was obliged to keep up a certain appearance, 
make much of bis family, cultivate the friendship of persons in 
place, and keep one band on the scalea of justice, so as on any 
occasion to make them preponderate in bis favour, either re- 
moving them altogether from view, or bringing them to bear 
with doublé force on the head of some individuai, on whom he 
could thus more easily accomplish bis designs than by the arra 
of private violence. Now, an intimacy, or it would be better to 
say, an alliance with a person of such notoriety, an open enemy 
of the public power, would certainly not bave advanced bis in- 
terests in these respects, and particularly with bis uncle. How- 
ever, the slight acquaintance which he was unable to conceal, 
might pass very well for an indispensable attention towards a 
man wbose enmity was much to be deprecated, and thus it might 
receive excuse from necessity ; since one who assumes the 
ebarge of providing for another without the will or the means, 
in the long run consents tbat bis protégé shall provide for bim- 
self up to a certain point in bis own affairs ; and if he does not 
expressly give bis consent, at least be winks at it. 

One morning, Don Rodrigo set off on borseback, in the guise 
of a hunter, with a small escort of bravoes on foot, Griso at his 
side, and four others following behind bim, and took the ròad to 
the castle of the Unnamed. 

END OF VOL. I. 



